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PREFACE. 



Tms volume completes the series of Comprehensiye Readers. 
Being intended for the more advanced pupils of our elementary 
and middle schools, special care has been taken, while carrying out 
the unity of design throughout the whole series, to present in it a 
collection of extracts suited to the varied wants and tastes of those 
for whom it has been compiled. 

The pieces have been carefully chosen with a view to imparting 
useful information, inculcating some important lesson, or awakening 
an intelligent curiosity which may lead to further study and investi- 
gation. The aim has been to excite an interest in man, in his way 
of living and acting and thinking in the past, in his present sur- 
roundings, and in his literary productions. In furtherance of this 
aim a consecutive sketch of the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers has been introduced, and articles have been specially pre- 
pared on existing family names, on well-known places, and on the 
most commonly used proverbs. Short biographies have also been 
introduced of a few of our greatest men ; and specimens of writers 
of different eras, especially our poets, have been inserted, including 
examples of some of the less-known Elizabethan poets. By this 
means the more thoughtful pupils may be enabled to recognize for 
themselves the varieties in the literary style of different periods 
of our country's history, and thus may be led to enter upon a wider 
study of English literature in after life. 
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ON BOOKS. 



1. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of com- 
munication are in reach of alL In the best books great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts and 
pour their souls into ours. They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
life of past ages. 

2. Books give to all who will faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of 
our race. No matter how poor I am : no matter though 
the prosperous of my own tmie will not enter my obscure 
dwelling: if the Sacred Writers will enter and take up 
their abode under my roof, if Milton^ will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspere^ to 
open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings 
of the human heart, and Franklin^ to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, 
though excluded from what is called the best society in 
the place where I liva 

8. To make this means of culture effectual, a man must 
select good books, such as have been written by right- 
minded and strong-minded men, real thinkers, who, in- 
stead of diluting by repetition what others say, have 
something to say for themselves. These works must not 
be skimmed over for amusement, but read with fixed 
attention and a reverential love of truth. 

4. In selecting books we may be aided much by those 

1 See page 228. * See Reader V. page 238, note. ' See page 105. 
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who have studied more than ourselves. This selection 
should meet the peculiar wants, the natural thirst of the 
mind, and therefore awaken interest and rivet thought. 
Nothing can supply the place of books. They are cheer- 
ing or soothing companions in solitude, illness, affliction. 
The wealth of both continents would not compensate for 
the good they impart. Let every man, therefore, if pos- 
sible, gather some good books imder his roof and obtain 
access to some library. Almost any luxury should be 
sacrificed to this. 

6. One of the very interesting features of our times is 
the multiplication of books and their distribution through 
all conditions of society. At a small expense a man can 
now possess himself of the most precious treasures of 
English literature. Books, once confined to a few by 
their costliness, are now accessible to the multitude; and 
in this way a change of habits is going on in society 
highly favourable to the culture of the people. Instead 
of depending on casual rumour and loose conversation 
for most of their knowledge and objects of thought, 
instead of forming their judgments in crowds and receiv- 
ing their chief excitement from the voice of neighbours, 
men are now learning to study and reflect alone, to follow 
out subjects continuously, to determine for themselves 
what shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men of all 
countries and ages. — Channing (i780-i842). 



THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA— 1837. 

1. The accession of a female sovereign to the throne of 
our country was of itself a popular event. It was a 
change and a novelty for the unthinking multitude. It 
was an omen of national prosperity to the more culti- 
vated, and all who had read our national history; it 
called to mind how England had become great and glori- 
ous under the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne. 



S ACCBSSIOH OP QUBBN VICTORIA. 



3. The circuroetance of an interesting youthful female, 
only eizhteen years old, suddenly ushered into sach a 
respotiBible station, awakened the chivalrous feelings of 




every class and party, by which pohtnal strife waa com 
posed, and loyalty invested with a more irdent feeling 
and nobler deiotedness. All was enthusiastic gladness 
for the present and joyful anticipation for the future, 
when, on the 20th of June, \ictona was proclaimed 
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queen with the usual solemnities; and when the cere- 
mony of signing the act of allegiance had been performed 
by the privy-council at the palace of Kensington, the 
manner, so gentle and yet so dignified, and the clear, 
unfaltering tones with which her first royal declaration 
was delivered, were as the prelude of an universal har- 
mony among her people. 

3. "This awful responsibility is imposed upon me so 
suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I 
should feel myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were 
I not sustained by the hope, that divine providence, 
which has called me to this work, will give me strength 
for the performance of it, and that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for the public 
welfare, that support and those resources which usually 
belong to a more mature age and to long experience. 

4. " I place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of j ar- 
liament, and upon the loyalty and affection of my people. 
I esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I succeed to a 
sovereign, whose constant regards for the rights and 
liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to promote the 
amelioration of the laws and institutions of the country, 
have rendered his name the object of general attachment 
and veneration. 

5. "Educated in England under the tender and en- 
lightened care of a most affectionate mother, I have 
learned from my infancy to respect and love the consti- 
tution of my native country. 

6. "It will be my unceasing study to maintain the 
reformed religion as by law established, securing at the 
same time to all the full enjoyment of religious liberty. 
And I shall steadily promote, to the utmost of my 
power, the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects." — Comprehensive History of England, 
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VICTORIA'S TEARS. 

1. "0 maiden! heir of kings 1 
A king has left his place 1 

The majesty of death has swept 

All other from his face 1 

And thou upon thy mother's breast 

No longer lean adown, 

But take the glory for the rest, 

And rule the land that loves thee best ! " 

She heard and wept — 
She wept to wear a crown. 

2. They decked her courtly halls; 
They reined her hundred steeds; 
They shouted at her palace gate, 
"A noble queen succeeds 1" 

Her name has stirred the mountain's sleep, 
Her praise has filled the town; 
And mourners God had stricken deep. 
Looked hearkening up and did not weep. 

Alone she wept, 
Who wept to wear a crown. 

8. She saw no purple shine. 

For tears had dmimed her eyes; 
She only knew her childhood's flowers 
Were happier pageantries. 
And while her heralds played their part 
Those million shouts to drown — 
"God save the queen!" from hill to mart- 
She heard through all her beating heart. 

And turned and wept — 
She wept to wear a crown ! 

4 God save thee, weeping queen ! 
Thou shalt be well oeloved! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears have moved! 
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The nature in thine eyes we see 
That tyrants cannot own — 
The love that guardeth liberties ! 
Strange blessing on the nation lies 

Whose sovereign wept — 
Yea^ wept to wear its crown ! 

God bless thee, weeping queen. 

With blessing more divine! 

And fill with happier love than earth's 

That tender heart of thine ! 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 

As low as graves brought down, 

A piercM hand may give to thee 

The crown which angels shout to see ! 

Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown. 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning (i805-i8€i). 



DAVID COPPEEFIELD'S GOLDEN RULES. 

L I feel as if it were not for me to record, even though 
this manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, how 
hard I worked at that tremendous shorthand, and all 
improvements appertaining to it, in my sense of respon- 
sibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only add to what 
I have already written of my perseverance at this time of 
my life, and of a patient and continuous energy which 
then b^an to be matured within me, and which I know 
to be the strong part of my character, if it have any 
strength at all, that there, on looking back, I find the 
source of my success. 

2. I have been very fortunate in worldly matters; many 
men have worked much harder, and not succeeded half 
so well; but I never could have done what I have done, 
without the habits of punctuality, order, and diligence, 
without the determination to concentrate myself on one 
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object at a time, no matter how quickly its successor 
should come upon its heels, which I then formed. 
Heaven knows I write this in no spirit of self-laudation. 
8. The man who reviews his own life, as I do mine, in 
going on here from page to page, had need to have been 
a good man indeed, if he would be spared the sharp con- 
sciousness of many talents neglected, many opportunities 
wasted, many erratic and perverted feelings constantly 
at war within his breast, and defeating him. I do not 
hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. 
My meaning simply is, that whatever I have tried to do 
in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well; that 
whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to completely; that in great aims and in small, I have 
always been thoroughly in earnest. 

4. I have never believed it possible that any natural or 
improved ability can claim immunity from the companion- 
ship of the steady, plain, hard-working qualities, and hope 
to gain its end. There is no such thing as such fulfil- 
ment on this earth. Some happy talents and some for- 
tunate opportunity may form the two sides of the ladder 
on which some men mount; but the rounds of that ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear; and there 
is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and sincere 
earnestness. 

5. Never to put one hand to anything, on which I could 
throw my whole self; and never to affect depreciation of 
my work, whatever it was; I find now to have been my 
golden rules. — C, Dickens (i8i2-i87o). 



HUGH MILLER'S EAELY WORKING DAYS. 

(1802-1850). 

L It was twenty years last February (1841) since I set 
out, a little before sunrise, to make my first acquaintance 
with a life of labour and restraint; and I have rarely had 
a heavier heart than on that morning. I was but a slim, 
loose-jointed boy at the time, fond of the pretty intangi- 
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bilities of romance, and of dreaming when broad awake; 
and, woful change! I was now going to work at what 
Bums has instanced, in his "Twa Dogs," as one of the 
most disagreeable of all employments, — to work in a 
quarry. 

2. The quarry in which I wrought, lay on the southern 
shore of a noble inland bay, or frith rather, with a little 
clear stream on the one side, and a thick fir wood on the 
other. It had been opened in the old red sandstone of 
the district, and was overtopped by a huge bank of 
diluvial clay, which rose over it in some places to the 
height of nearly thirty feet, and which at this time was 
rent and shivered by a recent frost. A heap of loose 
fragments, which had fallen from above, blocked up the 
face of the quarry, and my first employment was to clear 
them away. The friction of the shovel soon blistered 
my hands, but the pain was by no means very severe, 
and I wrought hard and willingly, that I might see how 
the huge strata below, which presented so firm and un- 
broken a frontage, were to be torn up and removed. 
Picks, and wedges, and levers, were applied by my 
brother-workmen; and, simple and rude as I had been 
accustomed to regard these implements, I found I had 
much to learn in the way of using them. They all 
proved inefficient, however, and the workmen had to bore 
nito one of the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. 
The process was new to me, and I deemed it a highly 
amusing one; it had the merit, too, of being attended 
with some such degree of danger as a boating or rock 
excursion, and had thus an interest independent of its 
novelty. We had a few capital shots: the fragments 
flew in every direction; and an immense mass of the 
diluvium came toppling down, bearing with it two dead 
birds, that in a recent storm had crept into one of the 
deeper fissures to die in the shelter. I felt a new interest 
in examining them. The one was a pretty goldfinch, 
with its hood of vermilion, and its wings inlaid with the 
gold to which it owes its name, as unsoiled and smooth 
as if it had been preserved for a museum. The other, a 
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somewhat rarer bird, of the woodpecker tzibe, was rarie- 
gated with light blue and a grayish colour. I was en- 
gaged in admiring the poor little things, more disposed 
to be sentimental^ perhi^ps, than if I had been ten rears 
older, and thinking of the contrast between the warmth 
and jollity of their green summer haunts, and the cold 
and darkness of their last retreat, when I heard our em- 
ployer bidding the workmen lay by their tools. I looked 
up, and saw the sun sinking behind the thick fir wood 
behind us, and the long dark shadows of the trees stretch- 
ing downwards towards the shore. 

s. This was no very formidable beginning of the course 
of life I had so much dreaded To be sure, my hands 
were a little sore, and I felt nearly as much fatigued as if 
I had been climbing among the rocks; but I had wrought 
and been useful, and had yet enjoyed the day fuUy as 
much as usual It was no small matter, too, that the even- 
ing, converted, by a rare transmutation, into the delicious 
" blink of rest" which Bums so truthfully describes, was 
all my own. I was as light of heart next morning as any 
of my brother workmen. There had been a smart frost 
during the night, and the rime lay white on the grass as 
we passed onwards through the fields; but the sun rose in 
a clear atmosphere, and the day mellowed as it advanced 
into one of those delightful days of early spring which 
give so pleasing an earnest of whatever is mild and genial 
in the better half of the year. All the workmen rested 
at mid-day, and I went to enjoy my half-hour alone on a 
mossy knoll in the neighbouring wood, which commands 
through the trees a wide prospect of the bay and the 
opposite shore. There was not a wrinkle on the water 
nor a cloud in the sky, and the branches were as move- 
less in the calm as if they had been traced on canvas. 
From a wooded promontory that stretched halfway across 
the frith there ascended a thin column of smoke. It rose 
straight as the line of a plummet for more than a thou- 
sand yards, and then, on reaching a thinner stratum of 
air, spread out equally on every side like the foliage of a 
stately tree. Ben Wyvis rose to the west, white with the 
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yet unwasted snows of winter, and a 
the clear atmosphere as if all its au 
Tctinng hollows had been chiselled u 
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snow ran along the opposite hills; all above was white, 
and all below was purple. They reminded me of the 
pretty French story, in which an old artist is described 
as tasking the ingenuity of his future son-in-law, by giving 
him as a subject for his pencil a flower-piece composed of 
only white flowers, of which the one-half were to bear 
their proper colour, the other half a deep purple hue, and 
yet all be perfectly natural; and how the young man 
resolved the riddle, and gained the object of his desire by 
introducing a transparent purple vase into the picture, 

(8) 
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and making the light pass through it on the flowers that 
were drooping over the edge. I returned to the quarry, 
convinced that a very exquisite pleasure may be a very 
cheap one, and that the busiest employments may afford 
leisure enough to enjoy it. 

4. The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in one of 
the inferior strata, and our first employment on resuming 
our labours was to raise it from its bed. I assisted the 
other workmen in placing it on edge, and was much 
struck by the appearance of the platform on which it had 
rested. The entire surface was ridged and furrowed like 
a bank of sand that had been left by the tide an hour 
before. I could trace every bend and curvature, every 
' cross hollow and counter-ridge, of the corresponding phe- 
nomena; for the resemblance was no half-resemblance — 
it was the thing itself; and I had observed it a hundred 
and a hundred times when sailing my little schooner in 
the shallows left by the ebb. But what had become of 
the waves that had thus fretted the solid rock, or of what 
element had they been composed \ I felt as completely at 
fault as Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering the print 
of the man's foot on the sand. The evening furnished 
me with still further cause of wonder. We raised another 
block in a different part of the quarry, and found that the 
area of a circular depression in the stratum below was 
broken and flawed in every direction, as if it had been 
the bottom of a pool recently dried up which had shrunk 
and split in the hardening. Several large stones came 
rolling down from the diluvium in the course of the 
afternoon. They were of diff'erent qualities from the 
sandstone below, and from one another; and, what was 
more wonderful still, they were all rounded and water- 
worn, as if they had been tossed about in the sea or the 
bed of a river for hundreds of years. There could not, 
surely, be a more conclusive proof that the bank, which 
had inclosed them so long, could not have been created 
on the rock on which it rested. No workman ever manu- 
factures a half-worn article, and the stones were all half- 
worn! And if not the bank, why then the sandstone 
(«) ^* 
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beneath? I was lost in conjecture, and found I had food 
enough for thought that evening without once thinking 
of the unhappiness of a life of labour. — Old Red Sand- 
stone, 
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FINDING HIS FIRST FOSSILS. 

1. The immense masses of diluvium which we had to 
clear away rendered the working of the quarry laborious 
and expensive, and all the party quitted it in a few days 
to make trial of another that seemed to promise better. 
The one we left is situated on the southern shore of an 
inland bay — the Bay of Cromarty; the one to which we 
removed has been opened in a lofty wall of cliffs that 
overhangs the northern shore of the Moray Frith. I soon 
found I was to be no loser by the change. Not the 
united labours of a thousand men for more than a thou- 
sand years could have furnished a better section of the 
geology of the district than this range of cliffs. It may 
be regarded as a sort of chance dissection on the earth's 
crust. We see in one place the primary rock, with its 
veins of granite and quartz, its dizzy precipices of gneiss, 
and its huge masses of hornblende; we find the secondary 
rock in another, with its beds of sandstone and shale, its 
spars, its clays, and its nodular limestones. We discover 
the still little-known but highly interesting fossils of the 
old red sandstone in one deposition; we find the beauti- 
fully-preserved shells and lignites of the lias in another. 
These are the remains of two several creations at once 
before us. The shore, too, is heaped with rolled frag- 
ments of almost every variety of rock — basalts, iron- 
stones, hyperstenes, porphyries, bituminous shales, and 
micaceous schists. In short, the young geologist, had he 
all Europe before him, could hardly choose for himself a 
better field. I had, however, no one to tell me so at the 
time, for geology had not yet travelled so far north ; and 
80, without guide or vocabulary, I bad to grope my way 
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as I best might, and find out all its wonders for myself. 
But so slow was the process, and so much was I a seeker 
in the dark, that the facts contained in these few sen- 
tences were the patient gatherings. of years. 

2. In the course of the first day's employment I picked 
up a nodular mass of blue limestone, and laid it open by 
a stroke of the hammer. Wonderful to relate, it con- 
tained inside a beautifully finished piece of sculpture — 
one of the volutes, apparently, of an Ionic capital; and 
not the far-famed walnut of the fairy tale, had I broken 
the shell and found the little dog lying within, could have 
surprised me more. Was there another such curiosity in 
the whole world 1 I broke open a few other nodules of 
similar appearance, for they lay pretty thickly on the 
shore, and found that there might be. In one of these there 
were what seemed to be the scales of fishes, and the im- 
pressions of a few minute bivalves, prettily striated; in 
the centre of another there was actually a piece of decayed 
wood. Of all nature's riddles these seemed to me to be 
at once the most interesting and the most difficult to 
expound. I treasured them carefully up, and was told 
by one of the workmen to whom I showed them, that 
there was a part of the shore about two miles farther to 
the west, where curiously-shaped stones, somewhat like 
the heads of boarding-pikes, were occasionally picked 
up; and that in his father's days the country people 
called them thunderbolts, and deemed them of sovereign 
efficacy in curing bewitched cattle. Our employer, on 
quitting the quarry for the building, on which we were to 
be engaged, gave all the workmen a half-holiday. I em- 
ployed it in visiting the place where the thunderbolts had 
faUen so thickly, and found it a richer scene of wonder 
than I could have fancied even in my dreams. I was lost 
in admiration and astonishment, and found my very 
imagination paralyzed by an assemblage of wonders that 
seemed to outrival in the fantastic and extravagant even 
its wildest conceptions. 

3. I passed on from ledge to ledge like the traveller of 
the tale through the city oi statues, and at length found 
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one of the supposed aeroKtes I had come in quest of, 
iirmly imbedded in a mass of shale. But I had skill 
enough to determine that it was other than what it had 
been deemed. A very near relative, who had been a 
sailor in his time on almost every ocean, and had visited 
almost every quarter of the globe, had brought home one 
of these meteoric stones with him from the coast of Java. 
It was of a cylindrical shape and vitreous texture, and it 
seemed to have parted in the middle when in a half- 
molten state, and to have united again, somewhat awry, 
ere it had cooled enough to have lost the adhesive quality. 
But there was nothing organic in its structure; whereas 
the stone I had now found was organized very curiously 
indeed. It was of a conical form and filamentary texture, 
the filaments radiating in straight lines from the centre 
to the circumference. Finely-marked veins like white 
threads ran transversely through these in its upper half 
* to the point; while the space below was occupied by an 
internal cone, formed of plates that lay parallel to the 
base, and which, like watch-glasses, were concave on the 
under side and convex on the upper. I learned in time 
to call this stone a belemnite, and became acquainted with 
enough of its history to know that it once formed part of 
a variety of cuttle-fish long since extinct. — Old Red. Sand- 
stone, 



THE PLEASUEES OF IMAGINATION. 

Oh ! blest of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 

Of Luxury, the siren I not the bribes 

Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honour can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 

Of Nature, fair Imagination culls, 

To charm the enlivened soul I What though not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 

Of envied life; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
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Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold. 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence partakes 

Fresh pleasure only; for the attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so long 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love. 

This fair-inspired delight: her tempered powers 

Eefine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects — if to gaze 

On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weighed 

The world's foundations — if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye, then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers 1 



Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, how her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear? 
Lo! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 




And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the Eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart. 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
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Of life and being; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 

— Mark Akenside (i720-i77o). 



THE DEUIDS. 

1. For the beginning of the history of religion in Eng- 
land we must go back in thought to a dim and far-off 
time. Reader, is there an old church or the ruin of some 
ancient castle in your neighbourhood 1 We have to go 
back far beyond the time when that was built — hundreds 
and hundreds of years farther back — to a time when 
forests and swamps covered the greatest part of our 
island, and the only inhabitants were tribes of half-naked 
savages, as rude and fierce as the New Zealanders or the 
Eed Indians. 

2. We must not think of all the ancient world as lying 
in this kind of barbarism. Away to the East, around 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, were highly civilized 
nations, with rich, beautifully built cities, and cultivated 
farms and vineyards; with settled governments and mag- 
nificent public institutions, such as temples, colleges, 
libraries, museums, and baths. Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
Phoenicia were then the centre of the civilized world, 
and when people heard of the little island which centuries 
after came to be called England, they thought of it about 
as Englishmen or Frenchmen used to think of New 
Zealand when it was first discovered. 

3. The Phoenicians were the great traders of that an- 
cient time, sending out their merchant^ships in every 
direction. The Mediterranean was as well known to 
them as a great highway. Then they voyaged into the 
unknown seas beyond the two great headlands called the 
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Pillars of Hercules, which close in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and found their way to some islands which we now call the 
Scilly Isles, and to the neighbouring shore of a new coun- 
try wliich they called Britannia, and which in time they 
found to be also an island. It was in some of the farther 
parts of Cornwall that they landed, and they traded with 
the natives for tin, and probably established trading posts 
and mines of their own there. So, from time to time 
there came to the geographers and learned men of the 
civilized world vague ticQngs of these islands, which 
people thought of as almost out of the world, or at any 
rate as on the very edge of it 

4. A little later these same islands began to be heard 
of from another source. The armies of Rome, conquer- 
ing the peoples of Gaul and pushing their way ever 
northward, came to the sea-coast, and across the narrow 
seas which we now call the Straits of Dover, could see 
another land, a land of white cliffs stretching far away to 
unknown distances. The Gauls told them dreadful 
stories of the fierceness of the tribes inhabiting this 
"Albion;" yet, nevertheless, adventurous traders from 
Marseilles and other rich cities had been making their 
way there, and had brought 15kck rich merchandise not 
only of tin, but of lead, and skins, and hunting dogs of 
Wonderful breed. Moreover, they told that gold and 
silver were plentiful among the natives, and it began to 
be thought of as a land worth conquering. 

5. So in the year 55 B.C. Julius Caesar, at the head of 
two Eoman legions, crossed the straits, and after a year 
or two of fighting compelled the tribes along the southern 
coast to acknowledge the Eoman government. Then, 
however, he had to go back to Eome, and nothing more 
was done. Nearly a hundred years passed by without 
the natives being much disturbed, but the traders still 
went, and the richness of the island came to be more 
known. At last, in the year 43 of the Christian era, the 
Eomans set to work in earnest to conquer Britain, and 
from this time we begin to hear something trustworthy. 

«. Our common ideas of the ancient Britons are more 
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like the impressions which the Eomans received from the 
vague stories of the Gauls than like what they actually 
found. Tlio Britons were by no means such mere savages 
as they had been described. They had among them 
something of trade and agriculture. They knew how to 
fortify their villages with ditches and stockades, and they 
fought so bravely that in some parts of the country they 
were able for a long time to defy the Koman legions. 
They had dresses of skins, and rudely woven shawls of 
wool much like the plaids of the Highlanders; and golden 
bracelets and brooches are still sometimes found in their 
graves, showing how skilful they must have been in find- 
ing and working the precious metals. Most of all, how- 
ever, their chariots, with sharp blades stretching from 
the axle-trees, drawn by hardy little horses, and used 
with wonderful agility in their battles, excited the ad- 
miration of the Romans, among whom chariots were little 
used except for shows and sports. 

r. It is their religion, however, with which we have 
especially to do. The Britons were a very religious 
people, and it was their fierce religious patriotism which 
formed the greatest hindrance to the Roman conquest. 
The Romans had heard of the fame of the British priests 
before they landed. The Gauls, who were of the same 
religion, spoke about them with great veneration, and 
told how those who wished to be thoroughly instructed 
in their faith used to go over to these British priests, or 
Druids, as they were called. The Romans found that 
these Druids formed a strong religious order, and had 
immense power over the people. 

8. It is easier to say what the Druids were than what 
Druidism was. Among the different Celtic tribes which 
inhabited Britain we can dimly see a race of men of 
better dress and higher knowledge, who were among all 
the tribes but were of no tribe themselves — a separate and 
higher religious caste, reverenced all over the island, and 
probably through a large part of Gaul. These were the 
Druids. They were not chiefs, but the awe with which 
liiey were regarded, and the fact that, while the tribes 
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were divided, and often hostile, the Druids dwelling 
among them all were one united order, gave them a 
power really greater than that of the chiefs. No tribe 
dared to touch their persons or their property. They 
used no weapon, yet at their intervention every weapon 
was sheathed and contending chiefs had to stop their 
quarrels. They were the prophets, priests, and bards of 
the tribes. The diiefs were proud to place their sons with 
them for instruction. They kept the tradition of the 
ancient laws, which even the chiefs must not violate. 
They had some knowledge of astronomy; and, from their 
knowledge of the stars, they were thought by people to 
read the future, to possess strange powers of blessing and 
cursing, and to be able to speak with the gods. 

9. The chief abode of the Druids was the island of 
Anglesea, where the Hrgh-priest or Arch-Druid lived in 
mystic seclusion. But throughout the whole country 
they had their dark groves, where, beneath ancient oaks, 
or within sacred circles of huge stones, which some 
think to have been the work of earlier races still, they 
offered their sacrifices, performed their magical ^incanta- 
tions, and worked themselves up into a religious frenzy 
which the people, and probably they themselves, took for 
inspiration. 

10 Eariy traditions tell of great yearly festivals of their 
reHgion kept throughout afl. the tribes, processions of 
white-robed priests at the new year (which they counted 
from about the tenth of March), to cut the sacred plant 
of the mistletoe from the oak with a golden knife, and to 
' sacrifice a white bull The first of May was a great fes- 
tival to the sun, when mighty fires were lighted on their 
cairns and high places. Midsummer Day also had its 
sacrifices and prayers, to procure a blessing on their fields 
and orchards; and on the last night of October there was 
a great religious celebration, when every household had 
to put out its fire, and light it again next day with sacred 
fire from the altar. And, besides these great occasions, 
each neighbourhood had its smaller local festivals for the 
^flod of its own mountain, lake, or stream. 
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11. Some of their rites were of a sterner and more 
dreadful kind. At times they offered human sacrifices. 
The Gauls told Julius Caesar that on the occasion of some 
^reat calamity they would make a huge figure of a giant 
m basket-work, and filling it with criminals or prisoners 
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taken in fight, they heaped up dry grass and wood about 
it, and burned the whole to ashes. If any dreadful crime 
had been committed, there must be humaji blood shed to 
appease the anger of the gods; or if some enterprise of 
peculiar importance was to be undertaken, a human sac- 
rifice must be offered, from the nature of whose dying 
atru^^es they thought they could foretell tbe future. 
These victims were usually prisoners or persons marked 
for some crime; but it was told in after-times that if there 
was no one of this kind available, they singled out for 
their sacrifice the person who had come last to their 
religious assembly ! 

12. Concerning the religious ideas which lay behind all 
these rites and festivals very little is known. Some 
people believe that among the Druids themselves there 
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was a secret wisdom of a very pure and high kind, such 
as the beHef in One Great Spirit, and in the immortality 
of the souL What is taken to support this idea is the 
fact that they had no idols or images in their worship. 
But then, on the other hand, it is certain that they kept 
up the belief in many gods among the common people, 
and the Romans, hearing of these, called them by the 
names of such of their own gods — Jupiter, Mars, Mer- 
cury, and so forth — as seemed to come nearest to the 
native idea. These, however, were mere guesses. The 
nearest approach to certainty is that the Druids held to 
some kind of worship of the heavenly bodies, and their 
name of "Bel" for the sun-god, to whom they lighted 
their May-day fires, is so like that of Baal, that it has 
been thought by many to indicate some connection be- 
tween their worship and that of the Phoenicians and 
Philistines. Others, however, think it more likely to be 
connected with the old Teutonic deity Balder. 

18. These Druids the Eomans found to be their bit- 
terest and most relentless foes. It was natural it should 
be so. They alone among the native tribes could under- 
stand something of the real character of this Roman 
power which had been pushing onwards, year by year, so 
slowly yet so irresistibly, through Gaul and Germany, 
and was now claiming Britain also for its own. Besides, 
the Druids knew that the victory of the Roman power 
would be the destruction of their own subtle and all- 
pervading authority. So, again and again they roused 
the tribes to fierce resistance, awed them by their warn- 
ings, stirred them to frenzy by their war-songs. It was 
in vain, however, and their patriotism only made their 
own fate more bitter. 

14. Usually, when the Romans conquered a new pro- 
vince they left the vanquished people to follow their own 
religion in peace. But Druidism was too powerful and 
irreconcilable to be treated in this fashion. After a time 
severe laws were passed against it by the Roman gov- 
ernors. The Druids were hunted from place to place. 
At length Anglesea^ their last stronghold, was laid waste. 



Their groves were cut down, their altars were over 
thrown, and, after fierce and desperate fighting, they 
themselves, in great numbers, lyere burned in the huge 
fires, which the historian Tacitus says that they 
'^^^ had prepared for the expected Roman prisoners. 
15. From this time the power of the Druids 
is broken. Much of Druidism, however, long 
survived. In the remoter refuges 
of Ireland and Scotland it re- 
mained for n time little disturbed, 
and in country places throughout 
the land its supersti- 
tions lingered for ages, 
-s^ Neariy a thousand 
years later, after 
Saxons had succeeded 
Eomans, and Danes 
had overwhelmed 
Saxons, there was so 
muchoftheold Druid 
superstition still sur- 
viving that King 
Canute had to pass 
laws agfunst worship- 
[liuf^ " tlio sun, moon, fire, rivers, 
fountains, bills, or trees and 
wood of any kind;" and centuries later yet, the 
Bl old stone circles and cromlechs were still regarded 
■1 with awe and fear by the common people. 
W la. Here and there those rude monuments 

p still remaia Most wonderful of all these is 
A Stonebenge, on Salisbury Plain, but smaller 
4^ circles of stones are found in many places through- 
out these islands, and, indeed, similar circles have 
been found in France and Spain, and -even as far as 
Palestine, Sinai, and India In some places also, mounds 
and circles of earth, too large to have been huts, too 
small to have been forts, are met with, which are thought 
to have been at one time covered with the sacred groves 
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of the Druids — perhaps to have served as their places of 
worship or courts of justice. More curious traces, how- 
ever, may still be found Probably our May-day sports 
originated in the May-day festival of the Ihiiidk The 
l>onfire8 of Midsummer-eve, and Hallow-een or All- 
Saints' Day, which are still kept up in different parts of 
England and Scotland, are relics of the old Bel-tein, or 
Bel-fires, which the country people used to light before 
the Romans came to Britain. And every spray of mis- 
tletoe that is hung up at Christmas is really an uncon- 
scious memorial of that oldest religion of our land. — 
Brooke Herford. 



ADDRESS TO THE INDOLENT. 

1. Is not the field, with lively culture green, 
A sight more joyous than the dead morass] 
Do not the skies, with active ether clean. 
And fann'd by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 
The foul November fogs, and slumbVous mass, 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping face ] 
Does not the mountain stream, as clear as glass, 
Gay dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace 1 

The same in all holds true, but chief in human race. 

2. It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art. 
That soft yet ardent Athens learned to please. 
To keen the wit, and to subhme the art. 
In all supreme! complete in ev'ry part! 
It was not thence majestic Rome arose. 
And o'er the nations shook her conquering dart; 
For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 

8. Had unambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 
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Had they alone the lap of Dalliance sought, 
Pleas'd on her pillow their dull heads to lay, 
Kude Nature's state had been our state to-day : 
No cities e'er their towery fronts had rais'd, 
No arts had made us opulent and gay> 
With brother-brutes the human race had graz'd; 
None e'er had soar'd to fame, none honour'd been, 
none prais'd. 

4. But should to fame your hearts unfeeling be,. 
If right I read, you pleasure all require r 
Then hear how best may be obtain'd this fee,, 
How best enjoy'd this Nature's wide desire. 
Toil, and be glad ! let Industry inspire 

Into your quicken'd limbs her buoyant breath F 

Who does not act is dead; absorpt entire 

In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath : 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with death t 

5. Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of heaven. 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ! 
How tasteless then whatever can be given I 
Health is the vital principle of bhss, 

And exercise of health. In proof of this. 

Behold the wretch who slugs his life away 

Soon swallow'd in disease's sad abyss. 

While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 

As light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day, 

6. who can speak the vigorous joys of health t 
Unclogg'd the body, unobscur'd the mind; 
The morning rises gay with pleasing stealth. 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind, 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See ! how the younglings frisk along the meads. 
As May comes on and wakes the balmy wind; 
Eampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds; 

Yet what but high-strung health this dancing pleasauuo^^l 
breeds'? l^T 
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7. There are, I see, who listen to my lay, 
Who wretched sigh for virtue, but despair, 
All may be done (methinks I hear them say). 
Even death despised, by generous actions fair; 
All but for those who to these bowers repair, 
Their every power dissolved in luxury. 

To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair. 

And from the powerful arms of Sloth get free, 

'Tis rising from the dead. — Alag! it cannot be! 

8. Would you then learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That in the weak man's way like lions stand. 
His soul appal, and damp his rising fire 1 
Resolve, resolve ! and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege alone. 

Here to mankind indulged; control Desire; 
Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne. 
Speak the commanding word — / will, and it is done. 

— Thomson (i7oo-ir48). 



LORD CHESTERFIELD' AND LORD CHATHAM.2 

Chesterfield, — It is true, my lord, we have not always 
been of the same opinion, or, to use a better, truer, and 
more significant expression, of the same side in politics; 
yet I never heard a sentence from your lordship which I 
did not listen to with deep attention. I understand that 
you have written some pieces of admonition and advice 
to a young relative: they are mentioned as being truly 
excellent I wish I could have profited by them when I 
was composing mine on a similar occasion. 

Chatham, — My lord, you certainly would not have 
done it, even supposing they contained, which I am far 
from believing, any topics that could have escaped your 

1 Born ied4; died 1778. He was considered one of the most effective de- 
baters, of his time. 

< William Pitt, a celebrated statesman (created Earl of Chatham 1766X bom 
1694; died 177S. 
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penetrating view of manners and morals; for your lord- 
ship and I set out diversely from the very threshold 
Let us then rather hope that what we have written, with 
an equally good intention, may produce its due efifect; 
which indeed, I am afraid, may be somewhat doubtful, if 
we consider how ineffectual were the cares and exhorta- 
tions, and even the daily example and high renown, of the 
most zealous and prudent men, on the life and conduct 
of their children and disciples. Let us, however, hope 
the best rather than fear the worst, and believe that 
there never was a right thing done or a wise one spoken 
in vain, although the fruit of them may not spring up in 
the place designated or at the time expected. 

Chesterfield. — Pray, if I am not taking too great a free- 
dom, give me the outline of your plan. 

Chatham. — WiUingly, my lord: but since a greater 
man than either of us has laid down a more comprehen- 
sive one, containing all I could bring forward, would it 
not be preferable to consult it? I differ in nothing from 
Locke, unless it be that I would recommend the lighter 
as well as the graver part of the ancient classics, and the 
constant practice of imitating them in early youth. This 
is no change in the system, and no larger an addition 
than a woodbine to a sacred grove. 

Chesteifield. — I do not admire Mr. Locke. ^ 

Chatham. — Nor I : he is too simply grand for admira- 
tion; I contemplate and revere him. Equally deep and 
clear, he is both philosophically and grammatically the 
most elegant of English writers. 

Chesterfield. — If I expressed by any motion of limb or 
feature my surprise at this remark, your lordship, I hope, 
will pardon me a slight and involuntary transgression of 
my own precept. I must entreat you, before we move a 
step further in our inquiry, to inform me whether I am 
really to consider him, in style, the most elegant of our 
prose authors. 

Cliatham. — Your lordship is capable of forming an 
opinion on this point, certainly no less correct than laixift, 

' See page 82. 
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Chesterfield, — Pray assist me. 

Chatliam. — Education and grammar are surely the two 
driest subjects on which a conversation can turn : yet, if 
the ground is not promiscuously sown, if what ought to 
be clear is not covered, if what ought to be covered is 
not bare, and, above all, if the plants are choice ones, we 
may spend a few moments on it not unpleasantly. It 
appears then to me, that elegance in prose composition is 
mainly this: a just admission of topics and of words; 
neither too many nor too few of either; enough of sweet- 
ness in the sound to induce us to enter and sit still; 
enough of illustrations and reflection to change the pos- 
ture of our minds when they would tire; and enough of 
sound matter in the complex to repay us for our attend- 
ance. I could perhaps be more logical in my definition, 
and more concise; but am I at all erroneous? 

Chesterfield. — I see not that you are. 

Chatham, — My ear is well satisfied with Locke; I find 
nothing idle or redundant in him. 

Chesterfield, — But, in the opinion of you graver men, 
would not some of his principles lead too far ? 

Chatham. — The danger is that few will be led by them 
far enough: most who begin with him stop short, and, 
pretending to find pebbles in their shoes, throw them- 
selves down upon the ground and complain of their guide. 

Chesterfield. — ^What then can be the reason why Plato, ^ 
so much less intelligible, is so much more quoted and 
applauded 1 

Chatham. — The difficulties we never try are no diffi- 
culties to us. Those who are upon the summit of a 
mountain know in some measure its altitude, by compar- 
ing it with all objects around; but those who stand at 
the bottom and never mounted it, can compare it with 
few only, and with those imperfectly. Until a short 
time ago I could have conversed more fluently about 
Plato than I can at present : I had read all the titles to 
his dialogues and several scraps of commentary; these I 

2 An JUomMoub Greek philosopher, bom at Atliens b.c. 429; died B.C. 347. 
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have now forgotten, and am indebted to long attacks of 
the gout for what I have acquired instead. 

Chesterfield. — A very severe schoolmaster! I hope he 
allows a long vacation. 

Chatham. — Severe he is indeed, and although he sets 
no example of regularity, he exacts few observances and 
teaches many things. Without him I should have had 
less patience, less learning, less reflection, less leisure; in 
short, less of everything but of sleep. 

Chesterfield. — Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is not 
likely to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

Chatham. — And yet occasionally his language is both 
metaphorical and rich in images. In fact, all our greai 
philosophers have also this property in a wonderful 
degree. Not to speak of the devotional, in whose writ- 
ings one might expect it, we find it abundantly in Bacon, ^ 
not sparingly in Hobbes;^ the next to him in range of 
inquiry and potency of intellect. And what would you 
think, my lord, if you discovered in the records of New- 
ton^ a sentence in the spirit of Shakspere?^ 

Chesterfield. — I should look upon it as upon a wonder, 
not to say a miracle : Newton, like Barrow,^ had no feel- 
ing or respect for poetry. 

Chatham. — His words are these: "I don't know what 
I may seem to the world; but as to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before me." 

Chesterfield. — Surely Nature, who had given him the 
volumes of her greater mysteries to unseal; who had bent 
over him and taken his hand, and taught him to decipher 
the characters of her sacred language; who had lifted up 
before him her glorious veil, higher than ever yet for 
mortal, that she might impress her features and her fond- 
ness on his heart, threw it back wholly at these words, 

' A celebrated statesman and philosopher, bom 1561; died 1626. 

* A celebrated philosopher, bom 1688; died 1679. * ^« i^«^<& W. 

* See Reader V. page 238, note. 

> A celebrated mathematiciui and divine, bom 1030; ^ed Iftll . 



and gazed upon him with as much admiration as e'ver he 

had gazed upon her — imaginary Con erialuii t of Lilt a y Wen 
SUOemam, ic By Walter Sa ace Lftn lor ( ; fr-XSfli) 




INDIA 

1 India the most valuable dependency of the Bntish 
crown, IB also one of the moBt interesting portions of the 
globe Even some of its physical features are on a scale 
of unparalleled grcuideur The stupendous mountain 
chain along its northern frontier nsmg gradually from a 
plam of inexhaustible fertilit\ has snowy summits which 
iower se&ily six tliousand feet above the loftiest of any 
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other country in either hemisphere; while over the vast 
expanse of its magnificently diversified surface almost 
every product of economical value grows indigenously, or, 
having been introduced, is cultivated with success. 

2. Nor are its moral less remarkable than its physical 
features. In its rugged recesses and jungly forests various 
tribes, supposed to represent its aboriginal inhabitants, 
may still be seen in a state bordering on absolute barbar- 
ism. The great bulk of the population, however, consists 
of a race, or rather aggregation of races, who, though far 
advanced in civilization, £^t least in the ordinary sense of 
the term, since they have for ages lived under regular 
government, dwelt in large and splendid cities, and carried 
most of the arts of common hfe to high perfection, are 
yet the dupes and slaves of a most childish and galling 
superstition. 

3. Hindooism, though little better than a tissue of 
obscene and monstrous fancies, not only counts its domi- 
nation by thousands of years, but can boast of having had 
among its votaries, men who, in the ages in which they 
lived, extended the boundaries of knowledge, and carried 
some of the abstrusest of the sciences to a height which 
they had never reached before. This remarkable com- 
bination of pure intellect and grovelling superstition, no- 
where displayed so strikingly and unequivocally as in 
India, gives a peculiar value even to that part of its his- 
tory which, relating only to its social state, is necessarily 
the least fruitful in stirring incidents. 

4. So long as the leading powers of Europe made India 
a kind of common battle-field on which they met to con- 
tend for supremacy, no one nation could be said to possess 
any exclusive or peculiar interest in its affairs; but from 
the moment when Great Britain stood forth, virtually if 
not formally recognized as the paramount power, the his- 
tory of both countries became in a manner identified, and 
ought therefore to be studied as one great whole. The 
vast space which separates them is a mere circumstance 
which, if it have any weight at all, ought lattiet Vo W 
crease the interest of the reader, who is uo^ onX^ ^^^^^" 
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duced to new scenes and new modes of social existence, 
but follows his countrymen step by step, and sees them 
on a new sphere displaying the same unrivalled talents, 
civil and military, the same indomitable courage and 
perseverance, the same enlightened, humane, and generous 
spirit which have placed Great Britain at the head of 
modem nations, and given her the mightiest empire that 
the world has yet beheld 

5. While India was placed under a kind of tutelage, 
and those intrusted with its administration, instead of 
encouraging, systematically suppressed the public cuii- 
osity, there was doubtless some excuse for a feeling of 
apathy in regard to its affairs; but now that the anomalous 
form of government has been abolished,^ and the queen, 
ruling India in her own name without any adventitious 
intervention, has called upon her loving subjects to unite 
with her in developing its resources, as one of the most 
effectual means of promoting the general welfare of all 
her dominions, how can the call be properly responded to, 
unless the actual circumstances of the country, and the 
whole course of events by which these have been formed, 
are carefully studied? — Comprehensive History of India, 



THE TRUMPETS OF DOOLKARNEIN. 

In eastern history are two Iskanders, or Alexanders, 
who are sometimes confounded, and both of whom are 
called Doolkamein, or the Two-Homed, in allusion to 
their subjugation of east and west, horns being an oriental 
symbol of power. 

One of these heroes is Alexander of Macedon,^ the 
other a conqueror of more ancient times, who built the 
marvellous series of ramparts on Mount Caucasus, known 
in fable as the wall of Gog and Magog, that is to say, of 

1 The government of India was administered in trust by the Honourable 
EantlnSA Company till August, 1858. 
'MacedoD, a province t>t ancient Greece. 
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the people of the north. This wall reached from the 
Euxine to the Caspian Sea. 

1. With awful walls, far-glooming, that possessed 

The passes 'twixt the snow-fed Caspian fountains, 
Doolkamein, the dread Lord of East and West, 

Shut up the northern nations in their mountains; 
And upon platforms where the oak-trees grew, 

Trumpets he set, huge beyond dreams of wonder. 
Craftily purposed, when his arms withdrew. 

To make him thought still hous'd there, like the 
thunder; 
And it so fell; for when the winds blew right, 
They woke the trumpets to their calls of might. 



2. Unseen, but heard, their calls the trumpets blew, 

Kinging the granite rocks, their only hearers. 
Till the long fear into religion grew. 

And never more those heights had human darers. 
Dreadful Doolkamein, was an earthly god; 

His walls but shadowed forth his mightier frowning; 
Armies of giants at his bidding trod 

From realm to realm, king after king discrowning. 
When thunder spoke, or when the earthquake stirred. 
Then, muttering in accord, his host was heard. 



3. But when the winters marr'd the mountain shelves. 

And softer changes came with vernal mornings, 
Something had touched the trumpets' lofty selves. 

And less and less rang forth their sovereign warnings; 
Fewer and feebler; as when silence spreads 

In plague-struck tents, where haughty chiefs left 
dying. 
Fail by degrees upon their angry beds. 

Till, one by one, ceases the last stem sighing. 
One by one, thus, their breath the trumpets dt«^% 
Till now no more the imperious music \)\ew. 
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4. Is he then* dead 1 Can great Doolkamein die? 

Or can his endless hosts elsewhere be needed? 
AVere the great breaths that blew his minstrelsy 

Phantoms, that faded as himself receded? 
Or is he anger'dl Surely he still comes; 

This silence ushers the dread visitation; 
Sudden will burst the torrent of his drums, 

And then will follow bloody desolation. 
So did fear dream; though now, with not a sound 
To scare good hope, summer had twice crept round. 

5. Then gathered in a band, with lifted eyes, 

The neighbours, and those silent heights ascended. 
Giant, nor aught blasting their bold emprize. 

They met, though twice they halted, breath sus- 
pended; 
Once, at a coming like a god's in rage 

With thunderous leaps; but 'twas the piled snow, 
falling; 
And once, when in the woods, an oak, for age. 

Fell dead, the silence with its groan appalling. 
At last they came where still, in dread array. 
As though they still might speak, the trumpets lay. 

«. Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground. 

The rifted rocks, for hands, about them clinging, 
Their tubes as straight, their mighty mouths as round 

And firm, as when the rocks were first set ringing. 
Fresh from their unimaginable mould 

They might have seem'd, save that the storms had 
stain'd them 
With a rich rust, that now, with gloomy gold 

In the bright sunshine, beauteously engrain'd them. 
Breathless the gazers looked, nigh faint for awe. 
Then leap'd, then laugh'd. What was it now they saw ] 

7. Myriads of birds. Myriads of birds, that fill'd 
The trumpets all with nests and nestling voices 1 
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The great, huge, stormy music had been still'd 

By the soft needs that nurs'd those sniaJl sweet noises ! 

O thou Doolkamein, where is now thy wall! 
Where now thy voice divine and all thy forces) 

Great was thy cunning, but its wit was small 

Compar'd with Nature's least and gentlest courses. 

Fears and false gods may fright the realms awhile; 

But Heaven and Earth abide their time and smile. 
— Leiijh Hunt {iiet-isse). 




SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

1. This pre-eminent light of the modem world in 
mathematical and astronomical ttclencc, was bom at 
Colsterworth, in the county of Lincoln, on Christmas 
Day, 1642. Even his bojfhood was devoted to acicncc, 
and his sports were scientific experimental ^'^^ ^^^* "UKift 
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was chiefly spent in constructing models of clocks, wind- 
mills, and other articles of nice and accurate calculation 
in mechanics, so that, while at school at Grantham, 
his lodging-roQm was a workshop that resounded with 
continual hammering. He even improved the kites of 
his school-fellows by contriving their shapes and propor- 
tions, and adjusting the string upon mathematical prin- 
ciples. All this was accompanied with such superiority 
of intellectual power in other departments, that when 
he pleased, he could outstrip his companions at their 
daily tasks, and was soon at the head of the school 

2. At die age of eighteen he was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he quickly arrested the attention 
not only of his fellow-students, but of Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
by his rapid proficiency in mathematics. His regular 
study of Euclid, it has been said, was at first animated 
by a desire to examine the so-called science of astrology; 
but on having tested it by severe calculation, and dis- 
covered its emptiness, he threw both it and Euclid aside, 
and advanced to higher pursuits. The first result of 
these studies was his New Method of Infinite Series and 
Fluxions, which was published in Latin. In 1664, he 
turned liis attention to the improvement of telescopes; 
and having procured a prism, he detected, by careful 
observation, the fallacy of Des Cartes' doctrine of colours, 
upon which he published his New Theory of Light and 
Colours, The plague having broke out at Cambridge in 
1665, Newton retired to his own house in the country, 
where he prosecuted his studies in solitude; and while 
thus occupied, his great theory of gravitation first sug- 
gested itself to his mind by the fall of an apple from a 
tree, While he was sitting in the garden. It was this 
trifling incident that revolutionized science, and led to 
the publication of Newton's System of the TForld, which 
formed the chief part of his Principia. Thus, the founda- 
tion of all his stupendous discoveries was laid when he 
was only twenty-four years of age. 

8. The career of Sir Isaac Newton after this period, 
snd the works which he pubhshed illustrative of his dis- 
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coveries in the laws of nature and the science of 
astronomy, would of themselves require a lengthened 
chapter; it is enough to state that, being revolutions, 
they met with their full share of envy and opposition. 
But they established themselves at last as immutable 
truths, and the reflective world, upon which they dawned 
like a sunshine, was lost in delight and wonder. " Does 
Mr. Newton eat, or drink, or sleep like other men?" 
exclaimed the Marquis de THospital, himself a very 
eminent mathematician : "I represent him to myself as 
a great celestial genius entirely disengaged from mat- 
ter." The amiable and accomplished Queen Caroline 
(wife of George II.), who took great delight in the 
philosopher's society, declared herself happy in having 
come into the world at a time which put it into her power 
to converse with him. Honours, both literary and 
political, were conferred upon Newton ; he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, sent to parlia- 
ment as one of its representatives, made warden of the 
mint, and invested with knighthood; but these distinc- 
tions, which he did not need, and which are now seldom 
remembered, were themselves honoured by his accepting 
them. His life, which was extended to his eighty-fifth 
year, was employed in the same philosophical researches, 
until its termination on March 20, 1727, when he died, 
leaving behind him a renown which can only perish with 
that universe of whose laws of action he was the inspired 
expounder. — Comprehensive History of England, 



EAELY RECOLLECTIONS. 

1. As through the garden's desert paths I rove. 
What fond illusions swarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening tinged the west. 
We watched the emmet to her grainy nest; 
Welcomed the wild bee home on weary wing, 
Laden with sweets the choicest of tlio sipimg^X 
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How oft inscribed, with friendship's votive rhyme, 
The bark now silvered by the touch of time; 
Soared in the swing, half j)l eased, and half afraid, 
Thro' sister elms that waved their summer shade; 
Or strewed with crumbs yon root-inwoven seat, 
To lure the redbreast from his lone retreat. 

2. Childhood's loved group revisits every scene; 
The tangled wood walk, and the tufted green ! 
Indulgent memory wakes, and lo, they live I 
Clothed with far softer hues than sight can give. 
Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below 
To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know; 
Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm, 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm; 
Thee would the muse invoke ! to thee belong 
The sage's precept, and the poet's song. 
AVhat softened views thy magic glass reveals, 
AVhen o'er the landscape time's meek twilight steals ! 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of day. 
Long on the wave reflected lustres play; 
Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned 
Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

8. The school's lone porch, with reverend mosses gray. 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 
Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 
Some little friendship formed and cherished here; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions, and romantic dreams ! 

4. Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot — there we stood and gazed; 
Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent awe, 
Her tattered mantle, and her hood of straw; 
Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er, 
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The drowsy brood that on her back she bore, 

Impa, in the bam with mousing owlet bred, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed; 

Whose dark eyes flashed through locksof blackest shade. 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed: — 

And heroes fled the sibyl's muttered call, 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall. 

As o'er my palm the silver piece she drew. 

And traced the line of life with searching view. 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears. 

To learn the colour of my future years I 

Ah I then, what honest triumph flushed my breast; 

This truth once known — to bless is to be bleati 

We led the b<:nding beggar on his way, 

(Bare were liis feet, his tresses silver-gray.) 

Soothed the keen pangs hjs aged spirit felt, 

And on his tale with mut« attention dwelt. 

As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 

And sighed to think that little was no more; 

He breathed his prayer, "Long may such goodness live ! " 

'Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 

Angels, when mercy's mandate winged their flight, 

Had stopt to dwell with pleasure on the sight. 

— Rogers (iToa-isM). 
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THE NAMES OF PLACES.^— Pakt L 

L WhT is the Tilla^ or town in which I fire called by 
its spedul name ? Whj is ooe town named Derby, an- 
other SoQthamptoo. ano4ber Bgrnfagham, and another 
Chester * How too did the lirers and mountains which I 
see aioond me. or ne:id ot. ohtain their namesi Questions 
sneh as these must o^en hare suggested themselves, and 
it mar perhaps be interesting to see how far they can be 
satisfactonlv answer^ 

3. Local names — whether of provinces, cities, and 
villages, or of rivers and mountains — are never unmeaning 
and arbitrary sounds. They may always be regarded as 
records of the past^ inviting and rewarding a careful 
examination. In many cases it is true that the first 
meaning of such names has faded away, or become dis- 
<nused in the course of time: the reason which caused 
the special name to be given at first may have been lost, 
or can be only guessed at But if the original meaning 
could be recover^ it would no doubt be found full of 
interest and instruction. It would probably tell of con- 
quests, emigrations, or commercial changes, which other- 
wise must remain unknown, and of which no record can 
be found in the pa^^es of history. 

3. One verv r^^markable circumstance about the names 
of places is their }vrmaHeHit(. London has now the same 
name that it had when Julius Caesar landed on the coast 
of Kent more than nineteen hundred years ago. When 
the Eomans became lords of the land they attempted to 
give it the more high-sounding name of " Augusta," and it 
is amusing to find a later Latin writer ^ speaking of the 
name of London as a thing of the past, an old name 
which had quite gone out of use. The lordship of the 
Romans has passed away. Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
have successivelv ruled the countxr, but the old name 
London still remains imchanged. 

I The facts in this and the succeeding article are chiefly taken from Taylor'a 
Word* and Plaost, 2d edition, 1365. a book fall of interesting information. 
' Ammian m JlarvellinuSy who llTed in the fourth century. 
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4- There is reason to beUeve that the names of five of 
the oldest cities of the world, Damascus, Hebron^ Gaza, 
Sidon, and Uamaih, are still pronounced by the inhabitants 
in the same manner as was the case thirty or perhaps forty 
centuries ago. And yet, old as each of these cities is, 
there are very distinct traces of a still older name of one 
of them. In the Old Testament^ we read, "And the 
name of Hebron before was Kjrjath-Arba." Tenedos and 
Argos now bear the names which they had in the time of 
the oldest Greek poet, Homer. 

5. Yet sometimes we do find the name of a country 
changed by some great historical event. Thus Gallia or 
Gaul, of which Julius Caesar has told us so much, has 
been replaced by the modem name of France. This new 
name is derived from the Franks, a small German tribe, 
who effected a very imperfect colonization of central 
France under their celebrated leader Clovis, in the latter 
part of the fifth century. AVhile the name of the country 
has thus been changed from Gallia into France, the most 
important tribe of the ancient Gallia, who were called 
Belgce, have preserved their name almost unchanged in 
the modem Belgium, 

6. Sometimes the old name survives side by side with 
the new one. We can see a proof of this in our own 
country. The old term Britain is not yet forgotten; but 
we owe the more 'svidely-known name of England to the 
Angles, one of the German tribes who settled in the land 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. The Saxons, the 
other leading tribe, preserve their name in the counties 
of Essex or East Saxons, and Sussex or South Saxons. 
The now almost forgotten Wessex reminded us of the 
powerful tribe of the West Saxons. 

7. Scotland retains in a very curious manner the record 
of a conquest of which we can leam but little from 
history. Its most northerly county is strangely called 
Sutherland, or southern land. But the strangeness dis- 
appears when we leam that it was so called by the Nor- 

i Joshua xiy. 15, Manure may be an older nanie stilL Compvc^ ^«i^«3fSsw 
xxxY. 27. 
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wegians, who ages ago had subdued the Shetland and the 
Orkney Isles. Sutherland was in fact the mainland south 
of the Orkneys, and many Norwegian names are now to 
be found scattered up and down in that district, telling 
us in language not to be misunderstood, that Sutherland 
itself was once a dependency of the crown of Norway. 

8. Even the most careless reader of geography must 
have noticed the peculiar form of the river-names of 
Spain. They are different from all other river-names in 
Europe, and, with but few exceptions, they commence 
with the syllable guad-. A slight knowledge of the history 
of Spain will make the matter clear. In the year 711 A. D. 
the followers of Mahomet, having with great rapidity 
overrun and subdued Egypt and the whole northern 
coast of Africa, landed in the south of Spain, and in the 
space of three years conquered the whole country, except 
the mountainous regions of the north-west. These con- 
quering soldiers had originally come from Arabia, and in 
that desert land the name "wady" is used to describe 
the narrow ravines down which for a few weeks or days 
in the winter the stream rushes along, leaving its trace 
in the narrow line of vegetation which winds here and 
there through the desert plains. " So essentially," says 
Dean Stanley, " are these wadys the rivers of the Arabian 
desert, and so entirely are they the only likeness to rivers 
which an Arab could conceive, that in Spain we find the 
name reproduced by the Arab conquerors. Few who 
pass to and fro along the majestic river between Cadiz 
and Seville remember that its name is a recollection of 
the desert far away; the Arab could find no other appel- 
lation for the Boetis (the ancient name of this river), than 
that of * The Great Wady,' ' Wady-al-Khebir' or Guadal- 
quivir." 

In like manner the term "Wady" was prefixed by 
these Arabs to each river as they approached it, and 
hence the origin of the form " Guad." The Tagus and 
the Ebro still retain their ancient names. 

9. But the names of places often tell of something else 
than war, and conquest, and bloodshed. Other adven- 
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turos, not less heroic, and far nobler, are recorded in these 
names. No part of the world probably is so rich in these 
records as the northern seas. In these desolate and ice- 
bound waters we find, for instance, most interesting traces 
of the achievements of four brave Englishmen, Frobisher^ 
DaviSy Baffin^ and Hndson, who were distinguished among 
the large number of those whose deeds have slied a bright 
lustre on the reign of one of England's greatest sovereigns 
— Queen Elizabeth. 

10. Martin Frobisher showed his love of adventure in 
his declaration that the discovery of the north-west 
passage was " the only thing of the world that was left 
undone by which a notable mind might be made famous 
and fortunate." In command of tAvo little barks, respec- 
tively of thirty-five and thirty tons, and accompanied by 
a small pinnace, in the year 1576 Frobisher steered for 
the unknown seas of ice, and undaunted by the loss of 
liis pinnace, and the mutinous conduct of one of his crews, 
he persevered in his enterprise, and discovered the strait 
which bears his name. 

11. John Davis with two ships, respectively of fifty and 
thirty-five tons, in 1585 followed up the discoveries which 
Frobisher had made. With a brave heart he kej)t up the 
courage of his sickly sailors, who were struck with terror 
at the strange sight of huge floating icebergs towering 
overhead, and at the fearful crash of the ice-floes as they 
ground one against the other, and threatened the ships 
with instant destruction. When at length the wished- 
for land came in sight, it was found to be so utterly 
barren that the disappointed seamen gave it the name 
which it still bears — Cape Desolation. But Davis per- 
severed, and was rewarded by the discovery of an open 
passage leading to the north-west, to which the name of 
Davils Straits has been rightly given. 

12. Bylot and Baflin, with one small vessel and a crew 
of fourteen men and two boys, were still more daring, 
and ventured into unknown seas, where, for the next 
two hundred years, no one dared to follow them. In 
1616 they discovered the magnificent expa.iv«»ft oi ^^\Ast 

(9) i> 
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known by the name of BaffirCs Bay, and they coasted 
round its shores in hopes of finding some outlet towards 
the north or west. 

13. The adventurous life and sad fate of Henry Hudson 
is full of interest. Hudson^s first voyage in 1607 was an 
attempt to discover a north-east passage to India. With 
ten men and a boy, his own son, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the coast of Spitzbergen, when the approach of winter 
compelbd him to return. In a second voyage he reached 
Nova Zembla. In the year 1609 he traced the imknown 
coast-line of New England, and entered the great river 
which bears hie name. His last expedition, in 1610, was 
rewarded by still greater discoveries. In a bark of fifty- 
five tons, penetrating through Hudson's Strait, he reached 
Hudson's Bay, where his ship was frozen up among the 
ice-floes. He waited patiently for the approach of spring, 
although, before the ship was released, the crew had been 
compelled to feed on moss and frogs. Shortly afterwards 
they succeeded in catching a supply of fish, and prepared 
to return home with provisions for only fourteen days. 
Dismayed at the prospect of starvation, the crew mutinied, 
and in order to lessen the number of mouths to be fed, 
they treacherously seized their brave captain. They 
placed him with eight sick men in a small boat, and put- 
ting in a little meal, a musket, and an iron pot, they cast 
Hudson and his companions adrift, to find a grave in the 
vast inland sea, the name of which, Hudson's Bay, is the 
fitting memorial of one of the most daring of England's 
seamen. Thus cruelly perished, in 1611, a man who has 
given his name to a strait, a bay, a river, and a city on 
its banks. The names of these four gallant men the 
world will not willingly let die. 

14. During the fifteenth century the people of Portugal 
were animated by a strong desire to explore the west 
coast of Africa, and if possible to find a new and better 
way to India round its southern extremity. Their brave 
and enterprising king, John II., did all in his power to 
encourage this feeling. In the year 1486, six years before 
tAe famous voyage of Columbus, Bartolomeo Diaz waa 



sent on a voyage of discovery, and to him was granted 
the distinguished honour of first reaching the long-wished- 
for Cape of Good Hopa But he was unable to get 
rotmd the Cape, owing to terriblp storma, and very 
unwillingly he was compelled by the murmurs of his 
crew to return home in 1487. He had given the name 
of " Cabo TormeTttmo," or the Cape of St«rms, to the cape 
which he had discovered; but the king took a more 
hopeful view of it, and fully believing that at last he 
should see the fulfilment of his hope of reaching India, 
he gave it the better and the brighter name which it 
still bears. The king did not live to see his hope ful- 
filled, but in ten years afterwards, Vasco da Gama suc- 
ceeded in passing the dreaded Cape, and on the 20th of 
May, 1498, he landed on the coast of India. 
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THE NAMES OF PLACES.— Part II. 

1. The true significance of the names of towns or vil- 
lages, rivers or mountains, will be still more clearly shown 
by a reference to what we find in our own country. 

2. The river names, more particulariy the names of im- 
portant rivers, are generally the memorials of the earliest 
races who inhabited the land. They survive when all 
other names have changed, and in fact they seem to pos- 
sess an almost indestructible vitality. Towns or cities 
may be destroyed, and their very sites forgotten, but the 
ancient river names are handed down from race to race. 
Even the names of the everlasting hills are less permanent 
than those of rivers. The earliest inhabitants of England 
were a Celtic race, and throughout the whole of the country 
there is scarcely a river name which is not Celtic. 

3. In early times, when the opportunities for travelling 
were very rare, when books, maps, and newspapers were 
unknown, whole tribes of people lived and died in utter 
ignorance of all lands beyond their own neighbourhood. 
The river that flowed silently and unceasingly by their 
homes was to them the only known river in the world. 
They called it by no special name, but simply "The 
water," or "The River." The Celtic name for river was 
Afon. When the Celts were driven out by the Saxons 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, great numbers took refuge 
in Wales, and to this day the large majority of the in- 
habitants of that country are of a Celtic race, and the 
language they speak is Celtic, like the Gaelic of the High- 
lands of Scotland and the Manx spoken in the Isle of 
Man. We can still see on a map of North Wales the 
name ^^Afon Lugwy^^ which English people call "The 
River Lugwy." This word " Afon" was originally a com- 
mon noim; when the Saxon invaders heard this name 
"Afon" applied to a river, not knowing its real meaning, 
they supposed it was a special name, and so they called 
it the "River Avon," or "River River." This accounts for 
aever&i livers in England being called " The Avon." Two 
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Other Celtic words for water. Ihir and J^^^^ occur in a kun^e 
number of our nver name& The foUowing instaiices may 
be given: we have the Domr in Scotland and in Kent; 
the Cal-<1^. or winding water, a verv common name for 
rivers in the North of En^d^ind and in Scotland : and the 
Exe and Axe in Devonshire and Somersetshire, 

4. It is interesting to find that the very saiue process 
has taken place in Germany, where the original Celtic 
inhabitants were driven out by Teutonic in\*aders. just in 
the same wav as thev were afterwards dri\i?n out of 
England by the Saxons, who were also a Teutonic tribe. 
In Germany there is a river Dfir-hnck, and in Nottingham- 
shire the river Dur-hfcL The first syllable />« r, a$ we have 
seen, is a Celtic word, meaning water. The iiew-comers, 
thinking this was a proper name, added to it their own 
word bach or becl\ meaning a stream. Thus the words 
Dur-hach and Dur-hecJ: reallv mean a water-stream. So in 

« 

Yorkshire we find Esk-tcaier and Dinn'-wafer, where the 
English word water has been added to the Celtic wonls. 

5. The Celtic name for a hill or mountain \vi\&pc» or befk 
From this many names indicating: high ground are derived, 
as Upper and Lower Penn^ near Wolverliampton, Pfii^uist 
in Kent, Penrith in Cumberland, Pemyn in Cornwall, 
as well as Penrhyn in Wales; and all the higher summits 
in Scotland are designated by the prefix Ben^ as Ben 
Lomond. 

Julius Caesar, having subdued the most of Gaul, brought 
over his Roman soldiers into Britain in the year 55 RC, 
and for nearly five himdred years tlie country was under 
Roman government The Romans did not attempt to 
drive out the inhabitants, but they lived among them as 
a ruling race, and in order to keep the country under their 
power they planned roads and constructed forts. The 
whole island was intersected by a net-work of Roman 
roads, admirably planned and skilfully executed. These 
paved roads were called strata^ from which our word 
street is derived. Though the plough may have obliterated 
every other trace, yet the line of these roads caxv b»\\VV\^ 
traced by that word, strata or street Thus \»Yi^ Xidxci*^ ^ 
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Ardwick-U'Street in Yorkshire, and Chester-le-Sireei in 
Durham, and such names as Stratford, Stretton^ Stratton^ 
and Streaiham, occurring in several parts of the country, 
indicate with unerring certainty the lines of these wonder- 
ful roads. 

6. The fortified stations of the Romans were called 
castra, and their sites are easily discovered by the modi- 
fications of that word in the present name. Thus we have 
Chester, Chichester, Leicester, Lancaster, Casterton, and 
Caistor. The large number of places ending in cester or 
caster tells very plainly how completely the country was 
under Roman power. The word colonia, a settlement, 
still survives in the towns of Colchester and Lincoln, and 
the two rivers Colne, one in Hertfordshire, the other in 
Essex. The absence of these Latin words in Scottish 
names is a convincing proof that the Roman rule was 
never very firmly established in the northern part of the 
island. 

7. England is pre-eminently the land of hedges and 
inclosures. A love of privacy is a distinguishing feature 
of English character, and it is indelibly stamped on the 
surface of the country in the numberless plots of land 
containing dwellings guarded carefully from intrusion. 
This peculiarity is faithfully reproduced in the Saxon 
names studded so thicklvover the land. Some of the older 
Celtic names seem to denote inclosures, especially llan, 
which is a very common prefix to Welsh towns. The 
most common Saxon names denote something walled in, 
hedged, or protected in some way. The ending ton or 
town, which occurs frequently in England, and less fre- 
quently in the south of Scotland, meant originally a place 
surrounded by a hedge, or rudely fortified by a palisade. 
In Scotland a solitary farmstead still goes by the name 
of the town; and in many parts of England the rick-yard 
is called the barton, that is, the inclosure holding the crop 
which the land bears, 

8. The words yard and garden signify that which is 
ffirded round; a stoke is a place surrounded with stocks or 

Mak^ and a/M is a plot protected by felled trees. The 
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suffix worth indicates a pkte icarded off, as in the name 
ToLm-wortk. The common ending borough or hurgh is 
deiiyed from a Saxon word meaning to hide or to 6i/ry, 
and came to signify a hill fortress, while the ending hatn 
points out the one secret and sacred place — the homt, 

9. Another verj general name-ending is ing. It signifies 
sons or descendants or followers. The Saxons no douht 
came over in clans or tribes. The head of a family obtained 
a ship, and embarking with his children, his freedmen, and 
his neighbours, he established a family colony on any 
shore to which the winds might carry him. Such adven- 
turers would land chiefly in the south-eastern part of 
England, and it is in the south-eastern counties that 
names ending in ing are by far the most common, as can 
be easily seen by even a cursory glance at a map of 
England. 

10. The most important test-words indicating the settle- 
ment of the dreaded Danes in this country are by and 
ihorpe. These endings are very common in the north 
riding of Yorkshire, in Lincolnshire, and in Leicestershire. 
In Lincolnshire alone there are one hundred names end- 
ing in by, while south of Rugby there are extremely few. 

11. The absence of bridges is clearly shown by the num- 
ber of places ending in ford on the banks of rivers; but 
that ending when given to places on the sea-coast signifies 
an arm of the sea like the fiords of Norway and the friths 
of Scotland. 

12. Tourists to the Isle of Man may notice the artificial 
mound near St. John's between Douglas and Peel, known 
as the Tynwald Hill. In order to understand this name 
we must turn to Norway. The legislative assemblies of 
Norway were called Things, and the parliament of that 
country now goes by the name of Star-thing or great 
council This Tynwald Hill, which every year is the 
scene of a quaint ceremony, as a memorial of the former 
self-government of the island, is a remnant of the Nor- 
wegian supremacy. The name of the higl^.est hill in the 
island, Snae-fell, is also Norse, and tells of that reavot.^ 
period when, alon^ with the Hebrides, the OtVaie^^ ^^ 
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Shetluixls, and the northern 'extremity of Scotland, the 
Isle of Man formed a part of the kingdom of Norway. 

18. The name of Battle Flats, near Stamford Bridge in 
Yorkshire, tells of the spot where the last Saxon King 
llaroll gained a decisive victory over the rival King of 
Norway; and Battle Abbey, at the other extremity of the 
kingdom, in Sussex, was erected in memory of the fatal 
conflict with William, Duke of Normandy, in which, in 
less than a month afterwards, that same king lost both 
his kingdom and his life. The two Lichfields, one in 
Staffbrtlsliire and the other in Hampshire, signifying 
**the field of corpses," tell of some battle or slaughter 
about which history says nothing. 

14 We can often learn something about the physical 
features of the country in remote ages by the names of 
pljices. The vast tract in Kent and Sussex which is now 
called The Weald (or wood) is the remains of a forest in 
Saxon times. In this district almost every local name 
ends in hurst, ley, den, or field. The hursts were the parts 
of the forest where the trees were most thickly grown; 
the leys were the more open parts, where the cattle love 
to lie; the dens were the deep-wooded valleys; and the 
fields were little patches of "felled" or cleared lands in 
the midst of surrounding woods. Henley in Arden and 
Hampton in Arden are vestiges of the great Warwickshire 
forest which once stretched from the Forest of Dean in 
Gloucestershire to Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire. 

15. Cajsar, who has given us the earliest account of 
Britain, tells us that no fir was found in the country. It 
is a very strong proof of Caesar's accuracy, that in 
none of the Anglo-Saxon charters do we find a single 
name sflggesting the existence of fir. The only fruit-tree 
frequently found in connection with our local names is 
the apple: thus we have Appleby and Applethwaite in 
Westmoreland, Applegarth near Dumfries in Scotland, 
and Appleton near Oxford, and many other similar names. 

16. Animals now extinct in this country retain the 
traces of their former existence in the names of several 
places. Beverley in Yorkshire msans '* The Beavers' 
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Haunt," and the well-known valley in North Wales, 
Nant-Francon, is the Celtic name for "The Beavers' Dale." 

17. The numerous Beacon hills throughout the land call 
to mind the rude though eflficient means by which, before 
the days of the electric telegraph, the tidings of great 
events could be communicated from one end of the island 
to the other. Probably none are now alive who can re- 
member looking out, the last thing every night, in the 
early part of this present century, towards the Beacon 
Hill, to know if the dreaded landing of Bonaparte had 
actually taken place. The name of Flamhorough Mead 
reminds us of the fires of coal or wood that once flamed 
by night on that dangerous Yorkshire headland as a 
warning to seamen. 

la A chipping was the old English term for a market- 
place. Cheapside and Easkheap were the old market- 
places of London. The towns which have the prefix 
chipping^ like Chipping Camden in Gloucestershire, and 
such terms as Chepstow and Chippingham, are ancient 
market-places. The word market, as in Market Bosworth 
and Stoiomarket, shows that the commercial importance of 
these towns dates from a more recent period. 

19. The very few instances we have given may serve to 
show that names of towns or villages, of rivers or moun- 
tains, were not given by chance, and that very often an 
interesting history may lie concealed in some familiar 
roadside name. Thus the Great Britain of to-day has 
been gradually formed during many preceding ages, each 
one leaving an indelible trace on the land, and every 
town, every village, every obscure railway -station thus 
speaks to us of a distant but not forgotten past. 





THE BEAUTY OF INSECTS. 

.. Observe the insect race, ordained to keep 
The lazy Sabbath of a half-year's sleep. 
Entombed beneath the filmy web they lie, 
And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 
When vernal simbearaa pierce their dark retreat. 
The heaving tomb distends with vital heat; 
The full-formed brood, impatient of their cell. 
Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell. 
Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 
To launch at once upon the untried air. 
At length assured, they catch the favouring gale. 
And leave their sordid spoils and high in ether sail 
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2. Lo ! the bright train their radiant wings unfold, 
With silver fringed, and freckled o'er with goli 
On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower, 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all play. 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day. 
Not so the child of sorrow, wretched man : 
His course with toil concludes, with pain began. 
That his high destiny he might discern, 
And in misfortune's school this lesson learn — 
Pleasure's the portion of the inferior kind; 
But glory, virtue, heaven for man designed. 

a What atom forms of insect life appear! 
And who can follow Nature's pencil here] 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple gloss'd. 
Studded with coloured eyes, with gems emboss'd, 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains 
Of lively crimson, through their dusky veins. 
Some shoot like living stars athwart the night. 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 
To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 
As through the woods with cautious step he moves. 

4. See the proud giant of the beetle race. 

With shining arms his polished limbs enchase ! 
Like some stem warrior formidably bright, 
His steely sides reflect a gleaming light; 
On his large forehead spreading horns he wears. 
And high in air the branching antlers bears; 
O'er many an inch extends his wide domain. 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 

— Anna Letitia Barhauld (1743-I824). 
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HISTORY OF SOCIETY AMONG THE NOEMANS. 

1. The conquest of England by the Normans was an 
event scarcely to be deplored. The Saxon occupation of 
the country had now lasted 600 years; but the rate of 
national progress had been so slow, and at the time of 
the Conquest itself appeared to be so decisively arrested, 
that any impulse, however rude and severe, would have 
been preferable to such a stagnation. For this want of 
improvement, also, such causes were in operation as to 
make any other kind of remedy useless. On their 
arrival in England, the Saxons were a very different kind 
of people from their predecessors the Romans in every- 
thing but valour and the love of conquest. They were 
engaged in deadly conflict with the Britons for a space of 
350 years, and for a lengthy period they were fiercely 
contending with each other. 

2. This was anything but favourable to the improve- 
ment of barbarian invaders, more especially as almost 
every trace of Roman civilization had been swept away 
in the conflict, so that scarcely a lesson was left them to 
learn, or model to copy. And even when England was 
transformed from a Roman pro^dnce into a Saxon king- 
dom, new wars ensued during nearly the whole of the 
remaining 250 years, in which the English had to main- 
tain their ground and struggle for very existence against 
an enemy more destructive and barbarous than them- 
selves. 

3. Where was then the time or the opportunity for 
improvement, especially when the work had to begin 
from the foundation? Even the labours of Alfred scarcely 
endured a single lifetime, having been arrested by a new 
series of Danish invasions, in which the land was all but 
peopled anew with the most desperate of pirates and 
homicides. It was no wonder, therefore, if after the 600 
years of interval, the Anglo-Saxons were so little superior 
to their ancestors who had arrived with Hengist and 

Horsa. England as yet scarcely formed a member in the 
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great political family of nations, and upon tlie Continent 
her voice was unheard. But what made the case more 
hopeless still was the degradation of the English aristo- 
cracy, who were sunk beneath the level of the people 
whom they were designed to elevate. As might be 
expected, however, the first progress of the Normans 
after their conquest of England was slow, and from the 
same causes which had retarded that of the Saxons. 

4. Although superior to the conquered in refinement, 
they were still rude and illiterate; and as they were the 
smaller party, the utmost of their efforts for a long time 
were tasked, first to win, and afterwards to retain their 
ascendency. The arts of war, therefore, rather than those 
of peace, occupied their immediate attention; and the 
march of civilization, instead of being accelerated, was in 
the first instance rather retarded by the change. But 
the shock was soon surmounted, and a foundation laid 
for future improvement during the course of the present 
period. William the Conqueror himself was a lover and 
patron of learning; Henry Beau clerk, his son, was dis- 
tinguished for his scholarship; and Henry II. was not 
only accomplished in the learning of the period, but his 
sons also were distinguished for their literary acquire- 
ments. Abbeys were founded and libraries established 
for the promotion of literature and the extension of edu- 
cation; while schools in connection with cathedrals and 
monasteries were multiplied over the kingdom. It was 
chiefly, however, the clergy who availed themselves of 
these opportunities, for as yet, even of the Norman 
nobility, there were few who could either read or write. 

5. As chivalry constituted the main principle of Norman 
life at this period, its usages require our chief attention in 
a sketch of the social and domestic habits of this era. 
Having its origin in the forests of Germany, and being 
common to all the Teutonic tribes, the institution of 
chivalry was first imported into England by the followers 
of Hengist and Horsa, but in a form as rude and simple 
as the arms they wore, or the manners by which they 
were distinguished. How little, indeed, ol \5A.e '^otk^ «sA 
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circumstance of chivalry could be manifested by those 
whose chief offensive weapons were an axe, a spear, and 
a long crooked seax or sword, while their only defensive 
armour was a leathern helmet and light wooden target! 
The arrival of the Normans with their more complete 
panoply of chain and scale armour, their higher imagina- 
tiveness, and greater love of splendour and display, com- 
pletely changed the scene. They had engrafted upon the 
chivalry of the naked North the arts and refinements of 
the South, with which they very speedily superseded the 
rude knighthood of the Anglo-Saxons. The education of 
a noble youth of England, therefore, at this period — and 
every Norman family was accounted noble — had a refer- 
ence to the military training by which he was to maintain 
the ascendency of his countrymen, the deeds he was to 
achieve, and the spurs he was expected to win. 

6. For this purpose he was placed as a page in the house- 
hold of some knight or noble of approved military reputa- 
tion, under whose instructions he learned during this first 
step of his novitiate, those exercises by which he was im- 
proved in strength, dexterity, and hardihood, as well as in 
knightly courtesy and gracefulness of demeanour, while his 
lessons combined sport and amusement with proficiency. 
One of these was fighting at the pel^ which was the stump 
of a tree about the height of a man, and marked all over 
with the different parts of the human body. This he 
was vigorously to attack both with edge and point until 
he could hit each part at pleasure, covering himself all 
the while with his shield to prevent reprisal. Besides 
this training for a hand-to-hand combat on foot, he was 
taught a knight's chief duty on horseback by tilting at the 
quintain. This was a pole set upright in the earth, with 
a shield fastened to it with thongs of leather, which he 
was expected to detach from the f ole with the point of 
his lance in full career, at the risk of being swept from 
the saddle if he failed. In these fierce ridings the loss 
of his seat or even of a stirrup was to be avoided as an 
inglorious failure. From the station of page the young 
aspirant attained to that of squire, in which he was not 
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only to continue his military exercises, but join in the 
real business of war by following his master to the field. 

7. Id turning to the domestic style of life which now 
prevailed in England, we find that, with all the additional 
splendour which was introduced, httle improvement was ' 
as yet made in the substantial comforts of a home. The 
floor was carpeted, or rather littered, with rushes, how- 
ever lordly might be the hall; and as these rushes appear 
to have been seldom renewed, they must have been plen- 
tiful receptacles both of damp and dust The general 
regulations in the daily routine of a household may be 
learned from the following rhyme of the period;^ 

To TUB at five, to dine at nine, 
To Bup at live, to bed at nine, 
Halces a maa live to ninety and nine. 
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Here we have a four hours' morning fast before the first 
meal, followed by eight hours of endurance before the 
second and last succeeded. This was perhaps the most 
marked change eifected by the Conquest, when the four 
and sometimes five heavy Saxon meals per diem of the 
preceding period are taken into account. Another strik- 
ing change was in the new nomenclature imposed upon 
the articles of diet. While feeding and rearing, the 
animals suited to the table retained their Saxon names, 
but as soon as they were killed they became to all intents 
Norman. Thus a cow became beef, a calf veal, a sheep 
mutton, a sow pork, a deer venison, and a fowl a pullet. 
Amidst these transitions it is somewhat significant that 
bacon remained unaltered. The conquerors were pro- 
bably too proud as well as too dainty to meddle with 
such fare, and had therefore left it untouched, as only 
fitted for the vanquished Saxons. 

7. The sports in use among the common people were 
few and cheerless. The chief of these was bowling. An- 
other, commonly called the game of hayle-pins, consisted 
in striking down small conical pieces of wood with the 
throw of a cudgel — a sport almost the same as that of 
nine-pins. Cudgel-playing and the fence of sword and 
buckler are frequent in the pictorial delineations of this 
era, and were in great favour among the English com- 
mons, as they have always been among every martial 
people, in spite of the dangers with which they are 
attended. A more sportive form of these warlike amuse- 
ments was the sword-dance, which was performed to the 
sound of music. Foot-racing and the game of foot-ball, 
spear -throwing, and archery are also included among 
the sports of the period; while cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
and bear-baiting appear to have been already commenced 
in England among the larger towns. — Compi'ekensive His- 
tory of England. 
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THE EMPTINESS OF RICHES. 

Can gold calm passion or make reason shine 1 

Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine] 

Wisdom to gold prefer, for 'tis much less 

To make our fortune than our happiness — 

That happiness which great ones often see, 

With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 

Themselves unblessed. The poor are only poor. 

But what are they who droop amid their store? 

Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state; 

The happy only are the truly great. 

Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And those best satisfied with cheapest things. 

Could both our Indies buy but one new sense. 

Our envy would be due to large expense; 

Since not those pomps which to the great belong 

Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 

See how they beg an alms of flattery: 

They languish ! oh, support them with a lie ! 

A decent competence we fully taste; 

It strikes our sense and gives a constant feast; 

More we perceive by dint of thought alone; 

The rich must labour to possess their own. 

To feel their great abundance, and request 

Their humble friends to help them to be blest; 

To see their treasure, hear their glory told. 

And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

But some, great souls 1 and touched with warmth divine. 

Give gold a price, and teach its beams to shine; 

All hoarded treasures they repute a load. 

Nor think their wealth their own till well bestowed. 

Grand reservoirs of public happiness. 

Through secret streams diffusively they bless. 

And while their bounties glide, concealed from view. 

Relieve our wants and spare our blushes too. 

— Edward Y&wng Ciw^r-YiftSi, 
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SPEECH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

PRINCE CONSORT 

AT THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN-HALL, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
LAYING THE FIRST STONE OF THE BIRMINGHAM AND 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 

1. It has been a great pleasure to me to have been able 
to participate, in however trifling a degree, in a work 
which I do not look upon as a simple act of woridly wis- 
dom on the part of this great town and locality, but as 
one of the first public acknowledgments of a principle 
which is daily forcing its way amongst us, and is des- 
tined to play a great and important part in the future 
development of this nation, and of the worid in general : — 
I mean the introduction of science and art as the uncon- 
scious regulators of productive industry. 

2. The courage and spirit of enterprise with which an 
immense amount of capital is embarked in industrial 
pursuits, and the skill and indefatigable perseverance 
^vith which these are carried on in this country, cannot 
but excite universal admiration; but in all our operations, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, it is not we who 
operate, but the laws of nature, which we have set in 
operation. 

s. It is, then, of the highest importance that we should 
know these laws, in order to know what we are about, 
and the reason why certain things are, which occur daily 
under our hands, and what course we are to pursue witii 
regard to them. 

4. Without such knowledge we are condemned to one 
of three states : either we merely go on to do things just 
as our fathers did, and for no better reason than because 
they did them so ; or, trusting to some personal authority, 
we adopt at random the recommendation of some specific, 
in a speculative hope that it may answer; or lastly — and 
this 18 the most favourable case — we ourselves improve 
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upon certain processes; but this can only be the result 
of an experience hardly earned and dearly bought, and 
which, after all, can only embrace a comparatively short 
space of time, and a small number of experiments. 

5. From none of these causes can we hope for much 
progress; for the mind, however ingenious, has no materials 
to work with, and remains in presence of phenomena the 
causes of which are hidden from it. 

6. But these laws of nature, these divine laws, are 
capable of being discovered and understood, and of being 
taught and made our own. This is the task of science; 
and, whilst science discovers and teaches these laws, art 
teaches their application. No pursuit is therefore too 
insignificant to be capable of becoming the subject both 
of a science and an art. 

7. The fine arts (as far as they relate to painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture), which are sometimes confounded 
with art in general, rest on the application of the laws, of 
form and colour, and what may be called the science of 
the beautiful. They do not rest on any arbitrary theory 
on the modes of producing pleasurable emotions, but 
follow fixed laws — more difficult, perhaps, to seize than 
those regulating the material world, because belonging 
partly to the sphere of the ideal, and of our spiritual 
essence, yet perfectly appreciable and teachable, both 
abstractedly and historically, from the works of different 
ages and nations. 

a No human pursuits make any material progress 
until science is brought to bear upon them. We have 
seen accordingly many of them slumber for centuries 
upon centuries; but from the moment that science has 
touched them with her magic wand, they have sprung 
forward, and taken strides which amaze, and almost awe, 
the beholder. 

9. Look at the transformation which has gone on 
around us since the laws of gravitation, electricity, mag- 
netism, and the expansive power of heat have become 
known to us. It has altered our whole state of ftx\«t«\i^^ 
— one might say, the whole face of the globe. ^ e^ orw^ 
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this to science and to science alone; and she has other 
treasures in store for us, if we will but call her to our 
assistance. 

10. It is sometimes objected by the ignorant that 
science is uncertain and changeable, and they point with 
a malicious kind of pleasure to the many exploded 
theories which have been superseded by others, as a 
proof that the present knowledge may be also unsound, 
and, after all, not worth having. But they are not 
aware that, while they think to cast blame upon science, 
they bestow, in fact, upon her the highest praise. 

11. For that is precisely the difference between science 
and prejudice: that the latter keeps stubbornly to its 
position, whether disproved or not, whilst the former is 
an unarrestable movement towards the fountain of truth, 
caring little for cherished authorities or sentiments, but 
continually progressing, feeling no false shame at her 
shortcomings, but, on the contrary, the highest pleasure, 
when freed from an error, at having advanced another 
step towards the attainment of divine truth — a pleasure 
not even intelligible to the pride of ignorance. 

12. We also hear, not unfrequently, science and practice, 
scientific knowledge and common sense, contrasted as 
antagonistic. A strange error! for science is eminently 
practical, and must be so, as she sees and knows what 
she is doing, whilst mere common practice is condemned 
to work in the dark, applying natural ingenuity to un- 
known powers to obtain a known result. 

IS. Far be it from me to undervalue the creative power 
of genius, or to treat shrewd common sense as worthless 
without knowledge. But nobody will tell me that the 
same genius would not take an incomparably higher 
flight, if supplied with all the means which knowledge 
can impart; or that common sense does not become, in 
fact, only truly powerful when in possession of the 
materials upon which judgment is to be exercised. 

u. The study of the laws by which the Almighty 
governs the universe, is, therefore, our bounden duty. 
Of these laws our great academies and seats of education 
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have, rather arbitrarily, selected only two spheres or groups 
(as I may call them) as essential parts of our national 
education; the laws which regulate quantities and pro- 
portions, which form the subject of mathematics, and 
the laws regulating the expression of our thoughts 
through the medium of language, that is to say, gram- 
mar, which finds its purest expression in the classical 
languages. These laws are most important branches of 
knowledge, their study trains and elevates the mind, but 
they are not the only ones; there are others which we 
cannot disregard, which we cannot do without. 

16. There are, for instance, the laws governing the 
human mind, and its relation to the Divine Spirit (the 
subject of logic and metaphysics); there are those which 
govern our bodily nature and its connection with the 
soul (the subject of physiology and psychology); those 
which govern human society, and the relations between 
man and man (the subjects of politics, jurisprudence, and 
political economy); and many others. 

16. Whilst of tne laws just mentioned some have been 
recognized as essentials of education in different institu- 
tions, and some will in the course of time more fully 
assert their right to recognition, the laws regulating 
matter and form are those which will constitute the 
chief object of your pursuits; and as the principle of 
subdivision of labour is the one most congenial to our 
age, I would advise you to keep to this speciality, and 
to follow with undivided attention chiefly the sciences of 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry, and the fine arts in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

17. You will thus have conferred an inestimable boon 
upon your country, and in a short time have the satis- 
faction of witnessing the beneficial results upon our 
national powers of production. Other parts of the 
country will, I doubt not, emulate your example; and I 
live in hope that all these institutions will some day find 
a central point of union, and thus complete their national 
organization. 
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CHARACTER OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 

(Born lEie. Died 1661.) 

1. It is a great advantage, in estimating any character, 
to have a clear idea of the aspect of the person whose 
character ia drawa There are fortunately many portraits 
of the Prince Consort which possess considerable merit; 
«till there is something about almost every countenance 
which no portrait can adequately convey, and which must 
be left to description. 

2. The Prince had a noble presence. His carriage was 
-erect; his figure betokened strength and activity; and his 
demeanour was dignified. He had a staid, earnest, 
thoughtful look, when he was in a grave mood; but when 
Jie BittUed, his whole countenance was irradiated with 

pleasure; and there was a p\eaaajA aouni and a hearti- 
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ness about his laugh which will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were wont to hear it. 

3. Character is written in the countenance, however 
difficult it may be to decipher; and in the Prince's face 
there were none of those fatal lines which indicate craft 
or insincerity, greed or sensuality; but all was clear, open, 
pure minded, and honest. Marks of thought, of care, of 
studiousness, were there; but they were accompanied by 
signs of a soul at peace with itself, and which was troubled 
chiefly by its love for others, and its solicitude for their 
welfare. 

4. Perhaps the thing of all others that struck an ob- 
server most when he came to see the Prince nearly, was 
the originality of his mind; and it was an originality 
divested from all eccentricity. He would insist on think- 
ing his own thoughts upon every subject that came before 
him; and whether he arrived at the same results as other 
men, or gainsaid them, his conclusions were always adopted 
upon laborious reasonings of his own. 

5. In serious conversation he was perhaps the first man 
of his day. He was a very sincere person in his way of 
talking; so that when he spoke at all upon any subject, 
he never played with it; he never took one side of a ques- 
tion because the person he was conversing with had taken 
the other; and, in fact, earnest discussion was one of his 
greatest enjoyments. He was very patient in bearing 
criticism and contradiction; and, indeed, rather liked to 
be opposed, so that from opposition he might elicit truth, 
which was always his first object. 

6. There have been few men who have had a greater 
love of freedom in its deepest and in its widest sense than 
the Prince Consort. Indeed, in this respect he was even 
more English than the English themselves. 

7. A strong characteristic of the Prince's mind was its 
sense of duty. He was sure to go rigidly through any- 
thing he had undertaken to do; and he was one of those 
few men into whose minds questions of self-interest never 
enter, or are absolutely ignored, when the paramount 
obhgation of duty is presented to them. 
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8. The Prince, as all know, was a man of many pursuits 
and of various accomplishments, with an ardent admira- 
tion for the beautiful both in Nature and in Art. Gradu- 
ally, however, he gave up pursuits that he was fond of, 
such as the cultivation of music and drawing; not that he 
relished these pursuits less than heretofore, but that he 
felt it was incumbent upon him to attend more and more 
to business. He was not to employ himself upon what 
specially delighted him, but to attend to what it was his 
duty to attend to; and there was not time for both. 

9. Another characteristic of the Prince (which is not 
always found in those who take a strict view of duty) was 
his strong aversion to anything like prejudice or intol- 
erance. He loved to keep his own mind clear for the 
reception of new facts and arguments; and he rather ex- 
pected that everybody else should do the same. His mind 
was eminently judicial; and it was never too late to bring 
him any new view or fresh fact, which might be made to 
bear upon the ultimate decision which he would have to 
give upon the matter. To investigate carefully, weigh 
patiently, discuss dispassionately, and then, not swiftly, 
but after much turning over the question in his mind, to 
come to a decision, — was his usual mode of procedure in 
all matters of much moment. 

10. There was one very rare quality to be noticed in the 
Prince, — that he had the greatest delight in anybody else 
saying a fine saying, or doing a great deed. He would 
rejoice over it and t.alk about it for days; and whether it 
was a thing nobly said or done by a little child, or by a 
veteran statesman, it gave him equal pleasure. He de- 
lighted in humanity doing well on any occasion and in 
any manner. 

11. This is surely very uncommon. We meet with 
people who can say fine sayings, and even do noble actions, 
but who are not very fond of dwelling upon the great 
sayings or noble deeds of other persons. But, indeed, 
throughout his career the Prince was one of those who 
threw his life into other people's lives, and lived in them. 

And never was there an instance of more unselfish and 
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chivalrous devotion than that of his to his Consort- 
sovereign and to his adopted country. That her reign 
might be great and glorious; that his adopted country 
might excel in art, in science, in hterature, and, what was 
dearer still to him, in social well-being, formed ever his 
chief hope and aim; and he would have been contented 
to have been very obscure, if these high aims and objects 
could in the least degree have thereby been furthered 
and secured. 

12. This love of his adopted country did not prevent 
his being exceedingly attached to his birthplace and to his 
native country. He would recur in the most touching 
manner, and with childlike joy, to all the reminiscences 
of his happy childhood. But, indeed, it is clear that 
throughout his life he became in a certain measure 
attached to every place where he dwelt. This is natural, 
as he always sought to improve the people and the place 
where he lived; and so inevitably he became attached to 
it and to them. 

13. The Prince had a horror of flattery. Dr. Johnson 
somewhere says that flattery shows at any rate a desire 
to please, and may therefore be estimated at something 
on that account. But the Prince could not view it in 
that light He shuddered at it; he tried to get away 
from it as soon as he could. It was simply nauseous to 
him. He had the same feeling with regard to vice gene- 
rally. Its presence depressed him, grieved him, and 
honified him. 

14. What, however, was especially repugnant to the 
Prince was lowness. He could not bear men to be 
actuated by low motives. A remarkably unselfish man 
himself, he scarcely understood selfishness in others; 
and when he recognized it he felt an abhorrence for it. 
The conditions that the Prince drew up for the prize that 
is given by her Majesty at Wellington College^ are very 
characteristic of him. This prize is not to be awarded to 
the most bookish boy, to the least faulty boy, to the boy 

> In Berkshire, erected by public subscription in memory ot lYvfi ^^^XiT^ivJ^^.^ 
Of Wellington, who died 1852. 
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who should be most precise, diligent, and prudent; but 
to the noblest hoy, to the boy who should aiford most pro- 
mise of becoming a large-hearted, high-motived man. 

15. The Prince was a deeply religious man, yet was 
entirely free from the faintest tinge of bigotry or secta- 
rianism. His strong faith in the great truths of religion 
coexisted with a breadth of tolerance for other men strug- 
gling in their various ways to attain those truths. His 
views of religion did not lead him to separate himself 
from other men; and in these high matters he rather 
sought to find unity in diversity than to magnify small 
differences. Thus he endeavoured to associate himself 
with all earnest seekers after religious truth. 

1(5. He was singularly impressed with the intellectual 
beauty of knowledge; for, as he once remarked to her who 
most sympathized with him, "To me, a long, closely- 
connected train of reasoning is like a beautiful strain of 
music. You can hardly imagine my delight in it." But 
this was not all with him. He was one of those rare 
seekers after truth who carry their affections into their 
acquisitions of knowledge. 

17. If any man in England cared for the working-classes 
it was the Prince. He understood the great difficulty of 
the time as regards these classes, namely the providing 
for them fitting habitations. He was a beneficent land- 
lord ; and his first care was to build good cottages for all 
the labouring men on his estates. He had entered into 
minute calculations as to the amount of illness which 
might be prevented amongst the poorer classes by a 
careful selection of the materials to be used in the build- 
ing of their dwellings. In a word, he was tender, thought- 
ful, and anxious in his efforts for the welfare of the 
labouring man. His constancy of purpose in that, as in 
other things, was worthy of all imitation. He did not 
become tired of benevolence. It was not the fancy of a 
day for him. It was the sustained purpose of a life. 

18. The Prince's love of art must be spoken of sepa- 
rately, for it was something peculiar to himself. He saw 

through art into what in its highest form it expressed — 
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the beautiful. He cared not so much for a close repre- 
sentation of the things of daily life, as for that ideal world 
which art shadows forth, and interprets to mankind. 
Hence his love for many a picture which might not be 
a masterpiece of drawing or of colouring, but which 
had tenderness and reverence in it, and told of some- 
thing that was remote from common life, and high and 
holy. 

19. "In no relation of life did the goodness and great- 
ness of his character appear more than in the management 
of his children. The most judicious, impartial, and loving 
of fathers, he was at once the friend and master, ever by 
his example enforcing the precepts he sought to instil." — 

A. Helps (1817-1875). 



ODE TO DUTY. 

L Stem Daughter of the Voice of God ! 
Duty! if that name thou love. 
Who art a Light to guide, a Kod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations dost set free; 
And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 

t There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, r-ely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
May joy be theirs while life shall last ! 
And thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast 1 

3. Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
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Wlien love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And bless'd are they who in the main 

This faith, even now, do entertain : 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 

4. I, loving freedom, and untried; 
No sport of every random gufet, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 

Resolved that nothing e'er should press 

Upon my present happiness, 

I shoved unwelcome tasks away; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

5. Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

6. Yet not the less would I throughout 
Still act according to the voice 

Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 

That my submissiveness was choice: 

Not seeking in the school of pride 

For "precepts over dignified," 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No further than they breed a second Will more wise. 

7. Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 
And Fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh 
and strong. 

8. To humbler functions, awful Power 1 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh 1 let. my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live 1 

— fVordsvjorth (i77o-i85o). 



THE GAP OF DUNLOE. 

1. The Gap of Dunloe is, in itself, one of the greatest, 
if it be not altogether the greatest, of the Killarney won- 
ders. The entrance to the Gap is between three and 
four miles from the town of Killarney; the pass is about 
four miles in extent. The journey to the entrance may 
be in a carriage; but the remainder must be made either 
on foot or on the back of one of the little sure-footed 
ponies that know every rock and stone they will have to 
encounter. 

2. A short distance from the entrance to the Gap of 
Dimloe, there is a singular cave which the tourist should 
on no accoimt omit to visit. It is situated in a field 
immediately adjoining the high road; and was discovered 
in 1838, by some workmen who, in constructing a sunk 
fence, broke into a subterranean chamber of a circular 
form, the walls of which were of uncemented stones in- 
clining inwards, with a roof, also of long transverse 
Btones. In the passage were foimd several human skulls 
and bones. 



3. The Cave of Dunloe must be regarded as an ancient 
Irish library l&tely disinterred, and restored to the light 
The books are large impost stones which form the roof. 




Their angles contain the writing. A library of such a 
literature was never heard of in England before, and 
scarcely in Ireland; and yet it is of the greatest antiquity. 
The discovery opens a new page concerning the hitherto 
disputed question touching the acquaintance of the ancient 
Irish with letters. 

< The entrance to the Gap is a sudden introduction to 

its marvels; the visitor is at once convinced that he is about 

to visit a scene rarely paralleled for wild grandeur and 

atom magnificence; the singular character of the deep 

hMB^ would seem to confirm the popular tradition that 
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it was produced by a fitroke of the sword of one of the 
giants of old, which divided the mountains and left them 
apart for ever. 

6. Anywhere and under any circumstances, this rugged 
and gloomy pass would be a most striking object; but its 
interest and its importance are, no doubt, considerably 
enhanced by the position it occupies in the very centre of 
gentle and delicious beauty. The varied greenery of the 
pleasant glades that skirt the lakes, or line the banks of 
their tributary rivers, has hardly faded from the eye 
before the bleak and barren rocks, of forms as varied and 
bntastic as they are numerous, are placed before it; and 
the ear, in lieu of the mingled harmony of dancing leaves, 
ttod rippling waters and songs of birds, is compelled to 
listen only to the brawling and angry stream rushing 
onwards, wasting its strength in foam, but continually 
changing its form — here a creeping rivulet — here a broad 
lake — and there a fierce cataract. 

e. Along the banks of the river is a narrow and cir- 
etdtous path. On the right, the Reeks, with their grand- 
master Carran-tuel — " the inverted sickle " — the highest 
mountain in Ireland, look down upon the dark glen; 
while on the left, Tomies and the Purple Mountain rise 
above it, and with a more gracious countenance; for their 
sides are not so steep but that the goat finds sure footing 
and pleasant pasture; and the cow — if it be Kerry bom 
— ^may also wander and ruminate at leisure. The road^ 
or rather bridle track — the pony that treads it must not 
be a stranger — often passes along the brinks of precipices, 
and then descends into absolute pits; the roar of the 
rushing torrent is heard plainly all the while — now and 
then in the depths below, and now ajid then as a talka- 
tive and warning guide by the side of the wayfarer. 

7. The dark stream is the Loe; and into its limited 
course through the gap it expands at several points into 
lakes of various and unequal magnitude, and again con- 
tracts itself to gather force for a new rush through the 
valley. The rocks along the pass are of forms the moat 
grotesque; and each has received some di&tmgvn!d[^<^TL^S£L<^ 
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from the peasantry. Although the mountains on either 
side are for the most part bare, they present occasionally 
patches of cultivation " few and far between," but suffi- 
cient to show that even in this savage region the hand of 
industry may be employed with advantage. From some 
crevices, too, peep out the gay evergreens — ^high up, and 
often so far distant that the eye cannot distinguish the 
arbutus from the prickly furze. 

8. Occasionally, too, the deep gloom of the pass is dispelled 
by the notes of Spillane's bugle — waking the echoes of 
the mighty hills; and now and then the eagle soars above 
the valley. Stfil it would be impossible for the very 
lightest-hearted to be otherwise than sad while passing 
through this dark and deep ravine; it oppresses the 
spirits with exceeding melancholy. Yet it has its own 
peculiar sources of pleasure; and strange as it may seem, 
nothing at Killamey aflTorded us so much intense enjoy- 
ment. 

9. When the pass terminates, and the tourist is, as 
will be supposed, wearied in heart and foot, he suddenly 
comes upon a scene of unrivalled beauty. A turning in 
the narrow pathway brings him just over the upper 
lake. It was with an uncontrollable burst of enjoyment 
that we gazed upon the delicious scene. A short time 
before we had thus indulged in a luxuriant draught of 
nature, we had examined one of the most singular relics of 
very ancient art. On the side of a lofty hill is the "Logan 
Stone" — about twenty-four feet in circumference. The 
peasants call it the " balance rock," and it is doubtless a 
druidical remain of remote antiquity. Moore likens it to 
the poet's heart, which 

" The slightest touch alone sets moving, 
But all earth's power could not shake from its base." 

— Mr, and Mrs, S. C. Hali* 
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LAMBS AT PLAY. 



1. Loosed from the winding lane, a joyful throng, 
See o'er yon pasture how they pour along ! 

Giles round their boundaries takes his usual stroll, 
Sees every gate secur'd, and fences whole; 
High fences, proud to charm the gazing eye. 
Where many a nestling first essays to fly; 
Where blows the woodbine, faintly streaked with red, 
And rests on every bough its tender head; 
Round the young ash its twining branches meet. 
Or crown the hawthorn with its odour sweet. 

2. Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring's morning smiles, and soul-enlivening green. 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way ? 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at play 
Leap'd o'er your path with animated pride, 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side 1 
Ye who can smile, to wisdom no disgrace, 
At the arch meaning of a kitten's face; 
If spotless innocence, and infant mirth. 
Excites to praise, or gives reflection birth; 
In shades like these pursue your favourite joy, 
Midst Nature's revels, sports that never cloy. 

8. A few begin a short but vigorous race. 
And indolence, abash'd, soon flies the place; 
Thus challeng'd forth, see thither one by one, 
From every side assembling playmates run; 
A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 
A starting crowd impatient of delay. 
Like the fond dove, from fearful prison freed. 
Each seems to say, " Come, let us try our speed;" 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 
The green turf trembling as they bound along; 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb. 
Where every mole-hill is a bed of thyme. 
There panting stop; yet scarcely can refrain*, 

(SJ Iff 



A bird, a leaf, will set them off again: 
Or if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scattering the wild-briar roees into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing efforta try, 
Like the torn flower the fair assemblage fly. 

— Rob&-t Bloomfield (itm-ismj 




JOHN LOCKE. 

1. John Locke was one of the greatest philosophers 
and most powerful writers which England, rich in auch 
Hunds, has produced. He was bom at Wrington, Somer- 
Betshire, on the 29th of August, 1632. He was educated 
Mt We«tnimBter School, and afterwards at Christ 
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Church College, Oxford. In consequence of a feeble con- 
stitution Locke combined the study of medicine with 
that of ethics and metaphysics; but though he never took 
the degree of doctor, or practised the healing art profes- 
sionally, his knowledge of it was so respectable, that he 
was generally addressed by the title of Doctor of Medicine. 

2. After the Restoration he had tempting offers to be- 
come a diplomatist; but he preferred the study of philo- 
sophy to political honours, although he became the friend 
and counsellor of the Earl of Shaftesbury. Afters life 
chiefly spent in study, Locke, in 1675, repaired to the 
south of France for the benefit of his health; and his 
jouraal of a four years' residence there shows how 
closely he watched, and how sagaciously he investigated 
the great events that passed before his notice. His con- 
nection with Shaftesbury involved him in the earl's dis- 
grace; and when the latter was obliged to retire to Hol- 
land, Locke followed at the close of 1683, and remained 
in that country until the Revolution, when he returned 
home in the same fleet that conveyed the Princess Mary 
to England. But during the interval his exile had not 
been unmolested; for through a groundless charge of 
treason preferred against him in his absence, he was 
formally ejected from his student's place in Christ Church 
College; and in consequence of Monmouth's insurrec- 
tion, in which he was causelessly suspected to have had a 
share, an application was made by the English envoy to 
the Dutch government to have Locke sent home a prisoner. 
On the settlement of William and Mary, Locke had high 
offers to go abroad in a public capacity, but contented 
himself with the office of commissioner of appeals, which 
brought him a small revenue of £200 per annum. 

3. Matters of greater importance, indeed, and more 
congenial to his character than embassies and state 
negotiations, were at present absorbing his attention; 
for in the following year (1690) he completed and pub- 
lished his renowned masterpiece, the Essay on Human 
Understanding, a work which he had begun to "^X-axv ^o 
early as 1670. Its appearance was startlmg*, VX. vf^^^ ^ 
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revolution in the intellectual world for which men were 
not prepared, much as they had been lately accustomed 
to changes; and the schoolmen especially were little 
inclined to unread their learning, abandon their old 
authorities, and adopt rules of thought and reasoning 
more accordant with every-day language and common- 
place reality. In this opposition the tJniversity of Oxford 
went so far, that at a meeting of the heads of the insti- 
tution, it was agreed that each should prevent Locke's 
book from being read by the students of his college. But 
in spite of this and similar opposition, the principles of the 
Essay forced their way with the resistlessness of truth, 
and the work was recognized as "one of the noblest, 
most useful, and most original books the world ever 
saw." It is not too much to say that it constituted a 
new era in the history of human thought, from the im- 
portance of its innovations, and - the influence they have 
more or less exercised upon all the succeeding systems of 
philosophy. But much though the world has been in- 
debted to Locke as a philosopher, it scarcely owes him 
less as a political writer; and his productions on tolera- 
tion, on civil government, on money and the raising of 
its value, on education, &c., were as bold and original, 
and as persuasive, as his Essay on Human Understanding. 
He died in 1704. — Comprehensive History of England. 



THE HONEST MAN. 

1. Who is the honest man ? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true. 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unfix or wrench from giving all their due. 

2. Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy that a r\i£^\ivg wind 
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Can blow away, or, glittering, look it blind : 

Who rides his sure and even trot 

While the worid now rides by, now lags behind. 

a Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks nor shuns them; but doth calmly stay 
Till he the thing and the example weigh, 
All being brought into a sum. 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 

4. Whom none can work or woo, 

To use in anything a trick or sleight; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ! 
His words and ^vorks, and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 

5. Who never melts or thaws 

At close temptations; when the day is done, 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run; 
The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue; virtue is his sim. 

6. Who when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way; 
Whom others' faults do not defeat, 
But though men fail him, yet his part doth play. 

7. Whom nothing can procure. 

When the wide world runs bias, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ilL 
This is the marksman safe and sure 
Who still is right, and prays to be so stilL 

— Gem'ge Herbert (i593-i632> 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH'S VISIT TO KENILWOETH 

CASTLE 1 

1. It was the twilight of a summer night (9th of July, 
1575), the sun having for some time set, and all were in 
anxious expectation of the queen's immediate approach. 
The multitude had remained assembled for many hours, 
and their numbers were still rather on the increase. A 
profuse distribution of refreshments, together with 
roasted oxen, had kept the populace in perfect love and 
loyalty towards the queen and her favourite, which 
might have somewhat abated, had fasting been added to 
watching. They passed away the time, therefore, with 
the usual popular amusements of whooping, hallooing, 
shrieking, and playing tricks upon each other, forming 
the chorus of discordant sounds usual on such occasions. 
These prevailed all through the crowded roads and fields, 
and especially beyond the gate of the Chase, where the 
great number of the common sort were stationed; when, 
all of a sudden, a single rocket was seen to shoot into 
the atmosphere, and, at the instant, far heard over flood 
and field, the great bell of the castle tolled. 

2. Immediately there was a pause of dead silence, suc- 
ceeded by a deep hum of expectation, the united voice 
of many thousands, none of whom spoke above their 
breath; or, to use a singular expression, the whisper of 
an immense multitude. " They come now, for certain," 
said Raleigh. "Tressilian, that sound is grand. We 
hear it from this distance as mariners, after a long voyage, 
hear, upon their night watch, the tide rush upon some 
distant and unknown shore." 

3. His farther meditations were interrupted by a shout 
of applause from the multitude, so tremendously vocifer- 
ous that the country echoed for miles around. The guards, 
thickly stationed upon the road by which the queen was 

' KenHwovth Castle, now in Tuin&, hmx Warwick. 
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to advance, caught up the acclamation, which ran like 
wild-fire to the castle, and announced to all within, that 
Queen Elizabeth had entered the royal chase of Kenil- 
worth. The whole music of the castle sounded at once, 
and a round of artillery, with a salvo of small-arms, was 
discharged from the battlements, but the noise of drums 
and trumpets, and even of the cannon themselves, was 
but faintly heard, amidst the roaring and reiterated wel- 
comes of the multitude. 

4. As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light 
was seen to appear from the gate of the park, and, broad- 
ening and brightening as it came nearer, advanced along 
the open and fair avenue that led towards the gallery- 
tower; and which, as we have already noticed, was lined 
on either hand by the retainers of the Earl of Leicester. 
The word was passed along the line, " The queen ! the 
queen! Silence, and stand fast!" Onward came the 
cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick waxen 
torches, in the hands of as many horsemen, which cast 
a light like that of broad day all round the procession, 
but especially on the principal group, of which the queen 
herself, arrayed in the most splendid manner, and blazing 
with jewels, formed the central figure. She was mounted 
on a milk-white horse, which she reined with peculiar 
grace and dignity; and in the whole of her stately and 
noble carriage you saw the daughter of a hundred langs. 

5. The ladies of the court, who rode beside her majesty, 
had taken especial care that their own external appear- 
ance should not be more glorious than their rank and 
the occasion altogether demanded, so that no inferior 
luminary might appear to approach the orbit of royalty. 
But their personal charms, and the magnificence by which, 
under every prudential restraint, they were necessarily 
distinguished, exhibited them as the very flower of a 
realm so far famed for splendour and beauty. The 
magnificence of the courtiers, free from such restraints 
as prudence imposed on the ladies, was yet more un- 
bounded. 

6. Leicester, who glittered like a golden \m«i%<5i NfsJiki 
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jewels and cloth of gold, rode on her majesty's right 
hand, as well in quality of her host, as of her Master of 
the Horse. The black steed which he mounted had not 
a single white hair on his body, and was one of the most 
renowned chargers in Europe, having been purchased by 
the earl at large expense for this royal occasion. As the 
noble animal chafed at the slow pace of the procession, 
and, arching his stately neck, champed on the silver bits 
vhich restrained him, the foam flew from his mouth, and 
■pecked hia well-formed limbs as if with spots of snow. 
The rider well became the high place which he held, and 
>rond steed which he bestrode; for no man in Eng- 
or perhaps in Europe, was more perfect than Dud- 
ioraemanship, and all other exercises belonging to 
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his quality. He was bareheaded, as were all the courtiers 
in the train; and the red torchlight shone upon his long 
curled tresses of dark hair, and on his noble features, to 
the beauty of which even the severest criticism could 
only object the lordly fault, as it may be termed, of a 
forehead somewhat too high. On that proud evening, 
those features wore all the grateful solicitude of a subject, 
to show himself sensible of the high honour which the 
queen was conferring on him, and all the pride and satis- 
faction which became so glorious a moment. Yet, though 
neither eye nor feature betrayed aught but feelings which 
suited the occasion, some of the earl's personal attendants 
remarked, that he was unusually pale, and they expressed 
to each other their fear that he was taking more fatigue 
than consisted with his healtL 

7. The train, male and female, who attended immedi- 
ately upon the queen's person, were of course of the 
bravest and the fairest — the highest born nobles, and the 
wisest counsellors, of that distinguished reign, to repeat 
whose names were but to weary the reader. Behind 
came a long crowd of knights and gentlemen, whose 
rank and birth, however distinguished, were thrown into 
shade, as their persons into the rear of a procession, whose 
front was of such august majesty. Thus marshalled, 
the cavalcade approached the gallery -tower, which 
formed, as we have often observed, the extreme barrier 
of the castle. 

8. It was now the part of the huge porter to step for- 
ward; but the lubbard was so overwhelmed with confu- 
sion of spirit, that he only groaned piteously, and remained 
silting on his stone seat; and the queen would have 
passed on without greeting, had not the gigantic warder's 
secret ally, Fibbertigibbet, who lay perdue behind him, 
thrust a pin into the rear of the short femoral garment 
which we elsewhere described. 

9. The porter uttered a sort of a yell, which came not 
amiss into his part, started up with his club, and dealt 
a sound douse or two on each side of him ; and then, Uka 
a coach-horse pricked by the spur, started off «l^ oTve,^ m^^ 
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the full career of his address, and by dint of active prompt- 
ing on the part of Dickie Sludge, delivered, in sounds of 
gigantic intonation, a speech which may be thus abridged; 
— the reader being to suppose that the first lines were 
addressed to the throng who approached the gateway; 
the conclusion, at the approach of the queen, upon sight 
of whom, as struck by some heavenly vision, the gigantic 
warder dropped his club, resigned his keys, and gave open 
way to the goddess of the night, and all her magnificent 
train. 

10. " What stir, what turmoil, have we for the nones? 
Stand back, my masters, or beware of your bones I 
Sirs, I'm a warder, and no man of straw, 
My voice keeps order, and my club gives law. 
Yet soft — nay, stay — what vision have we here] 
"What dainty darling's this? — what peerless peer? 
What loveliest face, that loving ranks unfold, 
Like brightest diamond chased in purest gold ? 
Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake. 
My club, my key. My knee, my homage take, 
Bright paragon; pass on in joy and bliss; — 
Beshrew the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as 
this I" 

11. Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of 
the herculean porter, and, bending her head to him in 
requital, passed through his guarded tower, from the top 
of which was poured a clamorous blast of warlike music, 
which was replied to by other bands of minstrelsy placed 
at different points on the castle walls, and by others again 
stationed in the Chase; while the tones of the one, as they 
yet vibrated on the echoes, were caught up and answered 
by new harmony from different quarters. 

12. Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work 
of enchantment, seemed now close at hand, now softened 
by distant space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that 
distance were gradually prolonged until only the last 
lingering strains could reach the ear. Queen Elizabeth 
crossed the Gallery-tower, and came upon the long bridge 
wJuch extended from thence to Mortimer's Tower, and 
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which was aheady as light as day, so many torches had , 
been fastened to the palisades on either side. Most of 
the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighbouring village of Kenilworth, following the queen 
on foot, as did the gentlemen who had stood in array to 
receive her at the Gallery-tower. 

13. Meanwhile the queen had no sooner stepped on the 
bridge than a new spectacle was provided; for as soon as 
the music gave signal that she was so far advanced, a raft, 
so disposed as to resemble a small floating island, illumi- 
nated by a great variety of torches, and surrounded by 
floating pageants formed to represent sea-horses, on which 
sat Tritons, Nereids, and other fabulous deities of the 
seas and rivers, made its appearance upon the lake, and 
issuing from behind a small heronry where it had been 
concealed, floated gently towards the farther end of the 
bridge. 

14. On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in 
a watchet-coloured sUken mantle, bound with a broad 
girdle, inscribed with characters like the phylacteries of 
the Hebrews. Her feet and arms were bare; but her 
wrists and ankles were adorned with gold bracelets of 
uncommon size. Amidst her long silky black hair she 
wore a crown or chaplet of artificial mistletoe, and bore 
in her hand a rod of ebony tipped with silver. Two 
nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same antique 
and mystical guise. 

15. The pageant was so well managed that this Lady of 
the Floating Island, having performed her voyage with 
much picturesque effect, landed at Mortimer's Tower with 
her two attendants, just as Elizabeth presented herself 
before that outwork. The stranger then, in a well-penned 
speech, announced herself as that famous Lady of the 
Lake, renowned in the stories of King Arthur, who had 
nursed the youth of the redoubted Sir Lancelot, and 
whose beauty had proved too powerful both for the 
wisdom and the spells of the mighty Merlin. Since that 
early period she had remained possessed of her crystal 
dominions, she said^ despite the various men oi i^sv!^ %xA. 
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might by whom Kenilworth had been successively ten- 
anted. The Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saint- 
lowes, the Clintons, the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the 
Plantagenets, great though they were in arms and magni- 
ficence, had never, she said, caused her to raise her head 
from the waters which hid her crystal palace. But a 
greater than all these great names had now appeared, and 
she came in homage and duty to welcome the peerless 
Elizabeth to all sport which the castle and its environs 
could afford. 

16. The queen received this address also with great 
courtesy, and made answer in raillery, "We thought this 
lake had belonged to our own dominions, fair dame; but 
since so famed a lady claims it for hers, we will be glad 
at some other time to have farther communing with you 
touching our joint interests." 

17. With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lake 
vanished, and Arion, who was amongst the maritime 
deities, appeared upon his dolphin. But Lamboume, who 
had taken upon him the part in the absence of Wayland, 
being chilled with remaining immersed in an element to 
which he was not friendly, having never got his speech 
by heart, and not having, like the porter, the advantage 
of a prompter, paid it off with impudence, tearing off lus 
vizard, and saying, "Cogsbones! he was none of Arion or 
Orion either, but honest Mike Lamboume that had been 
drinking her Majesty's health from morning till mMnight, 
and was come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenilworth 
Castle." 

18. This unpremeditated buffoonery answered the pur- 
pose probably better than the set speech would have done. 
The queen laughed heartily, and said (in her turn) that 
he had made the best speech she had heard that day. 
Lambourne, who instantly saw his jest had saved his 
bones, jumped on shore, gave his dolphin a kick, and 
declared he would never meddle with fish again, except 
at dinner. 

19. At the same time that the queen was about to enter 
|||^|he castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks by 



water and land took place, which Master Laneham, for- 
merly introduced to the reader, has strained all his elo- 
quence to describe. 

" Such," says the clerk of the council chamber door, 
"was the blaze of burning darts, the gleams of stars 
coruscant, the streams and hail of fiery sparks, lightnings 
of wild-fire, and flightshot of thunderbolts, with con- 
tinuance, terror, and vehemency, that the heavens thun- 
dered, the waters singed, and the earth shook; and for 
my part, hardy as I am, made me very vengeably afraid," 
—Sir Walter Scotl. 
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A CONTENTED MIND. 



L I weigh not fortune's frown or smile; 

I joy not much in earthly joys; 
I seek not state, I seek not style; 

I am not fond of fancy's toys; 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crave. 

2. I quake not at the thunder's crack; 

I tremble not at noise of war; 
I swound not at the news of wrack; 

I shrink not at a blazing star; 
I fear not loss, I hope not gain, 
I envy none, I none disdain. 

8. I see ambition never pleased; 

I see some Tantalsi starved in store; 
I see gold's dropsy seldom eased; 

I see e'en Midas ^ gape for more; 
I neither want, nor yet abound — 
Enough's a feast, content is crowned. 

4. I feign not friendship, where I hate; 
I fawn not on the great in show; 
I prize, I praise a mean estate — 

Neither too lofty or too low; 
This, this is all my choice, my cheer — 
A mind content, a conscience clear. 

— Joshua Si/lvester (i663-i6i8). 
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ON THE PLEASUEES AND ADVANTAGES OF 

SCIENCR 

1. In order fully to understand the advantages and the 
pleasures which are derived from an acquaintance with 
a^y science, it is necessary to become acquainted with 
that science, and it would therefore be impossible to con- 

<> See Berens's Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and /2omc— Taiitalus, 
MU; MidMB, page 12& 
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vey a complete knowledge of the benefits conferred by a 
study of tne various sciences which have hitherto been 
cultivated by philosophers without teaching all the branches 
of them. But a very distinct idea may be given of those 
benefits, by explaining the nature and objects of the dif- 
ferent sciences: it may be shown, by examples, how much 
use and gratification there is in learning a part of any one 
branch of knowledge; and it may thence be inferred, how 
great reason there is to learn the whole. 

2. It may easily be demonstrated that there is an advan- 
tage in learning, both for the usefulness and the pleasure of 
it. There is something positively agreeable to all men, to 
all at least whose nature is not most grovelling and base, in 
gaining knowledge for its own sake. When you see any- 
thing for the first time you at once derive some gratifica- 
tion from the sight being new; your attention is awakened, 
and you desire to know more about it. If it is a piece of 
workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of any kind, 
you wish to know how it is made, how it works, and 
of what use it is. If it is an animal, you desire to know 
where it comes from, how it lives, what are its disposi- 
tions, and generally its nature and habits. You feel this 
desire, too, without at all considering that the machine or 
the animal may ever be of the least use to yourself practi- 
cally; for, in all probability, you may never see them again. 
But you have a curiosity to learn all about them, because 
they are new and unknown. You accordingly make in- 
quiries; you feel gratification in getting answers to your 
questions, that is, in receiving information and in knowing 
more, — in being better informed than you were before. 

8. If you happen again to see the same instrument or 
animal you find it agreeable to recollect having seen it 
formerly, and to think that you know something about it. 
If you see another instrument or animal in some respects 
like, but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Now all this gratifica- 
tion is of a pure and disinterested nature, and haua tvo 
reference to any of the common purpoaea ol \Si^\ ^^V» N^» 
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is a pleasure — an enjoyment. You are nothing the richer 
for it; you do not gratify your palate or any other bodily 
appetite; and yet it is so pleasing that you would give 
something out of your pocket to obtain it, and would 
forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure 
derived from science is exactly of the like nature, or 
rather, it is the very same. For what has just been 
spoken of is, in fact, science, which, in its most compre- 
hensive sense, only means knowledge, and in its ordinary 
sense means knowledge reduced to a system; that is, 
arranged in a regular order so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and readily applied. 

4. The practical uses of any science or branch of know- 
ledge are undoubtedly of the highest importance; and 
there is hardly any man who may not gain some positive 
advantage in his worldly wealth and comforts by in- 
creasing his stock of information. But there is also a 
pleasure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may be 
applied, wholly independent of the share we ourselves 
may have in those practical benefits. 

5. It is pleasing to examine the nature of a new instru- 
ment, or the habits of an unknown animal, without con- 
sidering whether or not they may ever be of use to our- 
selves or to anybody. It is another gratification to 
extend our inquiries, and find that the instrument or 
animal is useful to man, even although we have no chance 
of ever benefiting by the information; as, to find that the 
natives of some distant country employ the animal in 
travelling; nay, though we have no desire of benefiting 
by the knowledge; as, for example, to find that the in- 
strument is useful in performing some dangerous surgical 
operation. The mere gratification of curiosity; the know- 
ing more to-day than we knew yesterday; the understand- 
ing clearly what before seemed obscure and puzzling; the 
contemplation of general truths, and the comparing to- 
gether of different things, — is an agreeable occupation of 
the mind; and, beside the present enjoyment, elevates the 
faculties above low pursuits, purifies and refines the pas- 

aiona, and helps our reason to assuage their violence. 
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6. It is very true that the fundamental lessons of philo- 
sophy may, to many at first sight, wear a forbidding aspect, 
because to comprehend them requires an effort of the ' 
mind somewhat, though certainly not much, greater than 
is wanted for understanding more ordinary matters; and 
the most important branches of philosophy, those which 
are of the most general application, are for that very 
reason the less easily followed, and the less entertaining 
when apprehended, presenting as they do few particulars 
or individual objects to the mind. In discoursing of 
them, moreover, no figures will be at present used to 
assist the imagination; the appeal is made to reason with- 
out help from the senses. But be not, therefore, pre- 
judiced against the doctrine that the pleasure of learning 
the truths which philosophy unfolds is truly above all 
price. Lend but a patient attention to the principles 
explained, and giving us credit for stating nothing which 
has not some practical use belonging to it, or some im- 
portant doctrine connected with it, you will soon perceive 
the value of the lessons you are learning, and begin to 
interest yourselves in • comprehending and recollecting 
them; you will find that you have actually learned some- 
thing of science while merely engaged in seeing what its 
end and purpose is; you will be enabled to calculate for 
yoiu^elves how far it is worth the trouble of acquiring 
by examining samples of it; you will, as it were, taste a 
little, to try whether or not you relish it, and ought to 
seek after more; you will enable yourselves to go on, and 
enlarge your stock of it; and after having first mastered 
a very little, you will proceed so far as to look back with 
wonder at the distance you have reached beyond your 
earliest acquirements. 

r. The sciences may be divided into three great classes : 
those which relate to Number and Quantity — those which 
relate to Matter — and those which relate to Mirvd. The 
first are caUed the Mathematics, and teach the property of 
numbers and of figures; the second are called Natural 
Philosophy, and teach the properties of the various bodies, 
which we are acquainted with by meana oi owi «»ev:k&«e.% i 

(8) . Qt ' 
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the third are called Intellectual or Moral FhUosophy, and 
teach the nature of the mind, of the existence of which 
we have the most perfect evidence in our awn reflections; 
or, in other words, they teach the moral nature of man, 
both as an individual and as a member of society. Con- 
nected with all the sciences, and subservient to them, 
though not one of their number, is History, or the record 
of facts relating to all kinds of knowledge. — Loid 
Brougham (i778-i868). 




EEVENGE OF INJURIES. 

1. The fairest action of our human life 

Is scorning to revenge an injury; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary's heart to him doth tie. 
And 'tis a firmer conquest truly said. 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 

2. If we a worthy enemy do find. 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done; 
But if of baser metal be his mind. 

In base revenge there is no honour won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow. 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foel 

3. A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn : 

To scorn to owe a duty over long; 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne; 

To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong; 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind; 
To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind. 

4. But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have. 

Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind; 
Do we his body from our fury save. 

And let our hate prevail against our mind 1 
What can 'gainst him a greater vengeance be. 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he] 

— L<idy Elizabeth Carew (written about I613). 




WARWICK CASTLE. 

1. Warwick Castle! England, and all who speai its 
language, owe the successive inheritors of this great living 
pile of buildings more than they have ever acknowledged^ 
It is really the only baronial castle that has survived the 
destruction or decay of all the other moDumente of the 
feudiU ages of the same order. We should not know 
what they were in their day and generation, were it not 
for this castle. It helps our fancy to fill up the vast 
breaks in the walls of Kenilworth, Dudley, and Chep- 
stow; to reconstruct their banqueting-halls, their draw- 
ing-rooma, galleries, crypts, and kitchens; and to repro- 
duce them entire in their first and fullest grandeur. 

s. By the light of Warwick we can not only rebuild 
and roof the broken walls of these old castles, but bring 
into the vista of the imagination their interior embellish- 
ments, their carved cornices and wainscoting, their luxu- 
rious fumitnre, tapestry, paintings, and other works of 
art Thus Warwick represents to us in its Kving being 
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and form of to-day, the hundreds of castles that were 
planted over the island in the first century after the 
Conquest. 

3. Warwick Castle, the fortress of one of the stoutest 
and grimmest of the old English fighting knights, did not 
put on the armour of nature to help out its own. It did not 
take advantage of perpendicular rocks or river sides, like 
Stirling, Edinburgh, or Chepstow. At first thought we 
might fancy the founders of it selected the locality more 
for fishing than for fighting. And now, in these quiet 
sunny days of peace, with its venerable wave of cedar- 
trees, it looks like a grand old lion lying down, with its 
paw tenderly over a tired lamb, or it basks its broad side 
on the bank of the Avon, which reflects its walls, towers, 
and turrets every bright day. 

4. The castle is all intact and entire, with no part clean 
gone or gone to ruia Inside and out, from end to end, 
it is the harmonious growth of many ages, and registers 
them in distinctive illustrations. The great body of the 
castle itself, viewed detached from its grand surrounding 
walls and towers, presents no very salient features. It is 
a long range of buildings, with a straight front on the 
river. It never had the imposing and varied frontage of 
Dudley Castle in its day, or the palace walls that flanked 
the great tower of Kenil worth; but in its large straight 
suite of lofty apartments you have a museum of objects 
illustrating the tastes, habits, fashions, luxuries, and arts 
of all the ages and generations which those massive walls 
have seen. 

5. Passing from end to end you may gauge English 
history for seven centuries with an observing glance 
through these objects. On entering the Great Htdl one 
is deeply impressed with its capacious faculty for hospit- 
able .entertainment. Truly, if tables were ever spread 
from end to end, a regiment of guests must have sat down 
to the banquet. It is sixty-two feet in length, forty in 
breadth, and has a most elaborate Gothic roof. 

6. The walls are wainscoted with the brave old Eng- 
Ush oak, far advanced in its seeiniiig transformation into 
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ebony. All you have ever read in romance or in veritable 
history about .halls hung with armour of Crusaders and 
other knightly heroes, interspersed with spoils of the 
chase, is here realized in full. Conspicuous on the genea- 
logcal tree of these weapons and outfittings for war is 
the helmet usually worn by Cromwell. Here, too, is the 
doublet in which Lord Brooke was killed at Lichfield in 
1643. 

7. Three great Gothic windows are set out in deep 
recesses, as if to embrace and welcome the first and last 
light of the day, and to soften and diffuse it over the' 
spacious apartment and its embellishments. But if the 
outside world smiles inward through these great windows 
so graciously, their outward vision opens upon a scene of 
exquisite beauty, which few can be found to equal. 

8. Here a vista opens full of all the attractions that 
nature and art can give to a landscape. What a pier- 
glass is to the richest drawing-room, the gentle and classic 
Avon is to this variegated scenery — as a portion of it, 
and as a reflecting medium of all its other features. It 
meanders through the landscape as a limpid hem to lawn, 
field, grove, garden, and forest; now flashing a silver ra- 
diance, now one of gold, upon the robe it adorns, just as 
the sun's rays vary in their fall and flood. 

9. From the Great Hall you have a vista of state-rooms 
on one side and private or family rooms on the other, ex- 
tending in a straight line for 333 feet. All these apart- 
ments, large and small, are adorned and enriched with 
specimens of high art, collected by all the families that 
have owned and occupied the castle. In some respects 
each room, if not the museum, is the mirror of its age. 
Armour and articles of luxurious or antique furniture 
divide with pictures of the same dates the admiration of 
the visitor. 

10. Two objects connected with Warwick Castle, every 
one, young or old, who visits it will remember perhaps 
most distinctively. They are " Guy*s porridge-pot " and 
the great marble vase. Both are of prodigious capacity, 
the very Gog and Magog of all hoUow-waxe. 



that 
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11. The history of the porridge-pot cannot be drawn 
out of it by the grave and solemn thumpings that the old 
woman who describes it, gives to its massive sides. So it 
is ascribed to the great Guy's time and to his personal 
use. Surely no man could be less than eight feet and a 
half high who needed such a kettle for cooking for him- 
self and family, even if his children were nearly as large 
as himself. And this is the size accorded to that pre- 
historic hero. 

12. He was one of those amphibious beings who, like 
King Arthur, have lived in the misty border-land of 
history, half substance and half shadow, but projecting 
a full human outline upon the spectrum of bygone 
ages. 

13. The history of the great vase is more ancient and 
uncertain still. It is of white marble, executed in the 
purest Grecian order of art. It is truly a mighty goblet, 
with two handles of intertwisted vine branches, and 
wreathed and crowned with the tendrils, leaves, and 
clusters of the vineyard. It was fished up from the 
bottom of a lake near Tivoli by the British ambassador 
then at Naples, from whom it passed into the hands of 
the present Earl of Warwick, who conveyed it to Eng- 
land, and placed it in its present position. 

14. The high and solid walls that inclose the castle and 
their great towers, impress you with the realities of the 
age they represent. Erected before gunpowder had been 
brought into the field of battle, they stfll look as if the 
builders anticipated its introduction and power, and they 
would stand a heavy battering now, old as they are, by 
common cannon. 

15. In a word, Warwick Castle is a structure which 
must grow more and more interesting from decade to 
decade. It is the only feudal palace left intact in Eng- 
land. It stands in a most interesting part of the country. 
Shakespeare breathed an inspiration upon the little Avon 
that laves its foundations. All these aspects and associa- 
tions are becoming more and more widely appreciated, 

the footfall of visitors from distant countries crossing 
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the threshold will grow more and more frequent as the 
readers of English history and romance increase in both 
hemispheres. — Elihu Burritt (i8io-i8r9> 



CORAL. 

1. Coral is a submarine production secreted by animals 
forming one little tribe in the grand class of polypi. 
The colour of coral follows numberless gradations, from 
an intense red to a complete white. Its commercial 
value varies enormously according to its colour, the rose 
tints being the most esteemed. 

2. Until the eighteenth century it was believed that 
coral was a small tree, living and developing itself under 
the sea. It was only in 1727 that a naturalist established 
its real nature, showing that the flowers of this tree were 
radiated animals, and that the coral was gradually formed 
by them. 

3. Coral is fixed to the solid body upon which it rests 
by a kind of conical outspread foot. The nature of the 
support would seem to be a matter of indifference so long 
as it is solid. The stems of coral are directed often in an 
opposite direction to those of plants, inasmuch as, being 
attached to the underside of rocks, they grow downwards. 
The coral that is known in commerce presents itself in 
the form of little trees, more or less branched; but in the 
living coral all the branches are covered with a sort of 
pale-coloured fleshy rind, glossy and polished, showing at 
its surface a great number of cells, each one of which 
incloses a polype. These very elegant little animals are 
what were taken as the flowers of coral. 

4. Stripped of its coating, the coral shows a great num- 
ber of parallel, longitudinal, and very often sinuous striae, 
stretching from one end to the other of the axis. Its 
texture is extremely compact, this being precisely that 
which permits it to take a perfect polish, and gives it a 
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great part of its value But this texture ib not h 
neous on the contrary it la perfectly oi^anized. To be 
convinced of this we have but to break or cut a branch 




of coral perpendicularly to the axis, and to submit the 
part left bare to the action of an acid. The different 
piutB will be unequally attached, and a radiated texture 
becomea at once apparent. 
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5. Coral exists probably in all the seas of warm and 
temperate regions, but the Mediterranean furnishes to 
commerce the greater part of this product. To gather it, 
there has been for a long time used a sort of dredge 
formed of two pieces of wood or iron, disposed in the 
form of a Saint Andrew's cross, upon the extremities of 
which, nets are fastened to receive the coral detached by 
the reiterated blows of the instrument. There are also, 
as in the search for pearls, divers who plunge to a con- 
siderable depth to gather this beautiful production. But 
already the modem appliances for exploring the ^ea-depths 
have been employed with complete success in the gather- 
ing of coraL 

6. There enter into the composition of coral from eighty- 
eight to one hundred parts of carbonate of lime, a little 
magnesia, some traces of organic matter, and about one 
part to the hundred of oxide of iron.— BlcwJde's Diammdi 
and Precicms Stones. 



SEAWEED. 

1 When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges. 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

2. From Bermuda's reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges. 

In some far-oflf, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing. 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 

8. From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides-, 
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And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas; — 

4. Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main; 
Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 

Of sandy beaches. 
All have found repose again. 

5. So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 

In its vastness. 
Floats some fragment of a song: 

6. From the far-oflf isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth; 
From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams elysian 
In the tropic clime of youth; 

7. From the strong will, and the endeavour 

That for ever 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate; 
From the wreck of hopes far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate; — 

8 Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart; 
Till at length, in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 

— Longfdlou;, 
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HISTORY OF SOCIETY DURING THE 
PLANTAGENETS. 

1. Few subjects in history are more interesting or more 
important than the growth and progress of English 
liberty. It was by no sudden outburst of popular energy, 
or rapid development of the natural character, that so 
great a blessing was achieved. In this case its existence 
would have been as precarious as its birth, and it might 
have been lost as rapidly as it had been won. On the 
contrary, whole centuries of struggles were necessary, 
and all the suflFerings as well as changes of infancy, boy- 
hood, and youth had to be undergone before it could 
acquire a confirmed and permanent manhood. Such is 
the lesson of the epoch under consideration. The com- 
bination of the English nobility at Runnymede laid 
bounds to the power of royalty, while the wars with 
Scotland and France which succeeded, made each sove- 
reign more dependent upon popular favour and support, 
than had been the case with his predecessors; and thus, 
energetic though they were, and capable under other 
circumstances of establishing a complete despotic rule, 
Edward I. and Edward III. were obliged not only to con- 
firm, but also to enlarge the concessions of the weak- 
minded King John. 

2. The next era in the history of English liberty was 
still more favourable for its progress. This was the 
accession of the house of Lancaster and the wars of the 
Roses, — events, indeed, whose immediate fruits were 
apparently little else than suflFering and calamity, but 
whose substantial benefits were realized by the nation 
at large long after the contention of York and Lancaster 
had passed away. 

3. No event could have been more seasonable to the 
liberties of England during this period than the accession 
of Henry IV. His predecessor having crushed both 
Lords and Commons, had created for himself a new 
Parliament that was subservient to his wishes; he had 
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placed the administration of the kingdom in the hands of 
his creatures; and, being thus completely absolute, every- 
thing was to be apprehended from his weakness and 
extravagance. It was then that Henry ascended the 
throne, and ascended it, not by legitimate right, but by 
usurpation. He as well as his two successors ruled with 
caution and moderation, for being usurpers, the elder line 
of the house of York might at any time reassert their claims 
to the throne. Under these circumstances the Parliament 
of England was now of higher account than hitherto, 
while the people were more fully and equitably repre- 
sented. This last fact may be understood from the 
character of the classes of which the Parliament was 
composed. It now consisted of the three estates — the 
nobility, the clergy, and the commons^ while the last of 
these classes consisted of between two and three hundred 
members, composed of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
In this way, every grade of rank in the commonalty, and 
every trade and profession, could find its representative 
and advocate in the assembled Parliament of England. 
These knights alone constituted a very important element 
in the popular representation. They were seventy-four 
in number, and from their birth, habits, and occupations, 
they were sufficiently conversant with public affairs to 
make their suggestions respected, as well as sufficiently 
high-spirited and formidable to check the aggressions of 
despotism. In this way every great change during the 
reigns of the three Lancastrian Henries advanced the 
cause of English liberty, by reducing the monarchical 
power to fixed and constitutional limits. 

4. Another formidable despotism, however, remained, 
that threatened to rise by the limitation of monarchy, 
and become the worse oppression of the two. This was 
feudalism, whose strength mainly lay in civil conmiotion, 
and which, in the removal of one sole tyrant, could at 
any time have produced a hundred in his room. But this 
portentous danger was removed by the Wars of the 
MoaeB, in which the nobility, as the party most interested 
in the strife, perished by prosciiptioTi and mutual exter- 
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mination. The field and the scaffold did their utmost, 
and the high seignorial rights of the proud king-makers 
passed away with those who had held them. The battle 
of Bosworth (1485) was the last gleaning of that terrible 
harvest in which the feudalism of England was irre- 
coverably destroyed. 

5. This progress of liberty is especially illustrated in the 
history of villeinage. During the early part of this period 
the better class of villeins had been rising into copy- 
holders of land, while the inferior were becoming free 
labourers and artisans; and in either case they were freed 
from that degrading bondage by which they had hitherto 
been the absolute property of their masters, and even of 
the locality in which they were bom. So great a change, 
however, could not be effected without a struggle on the 
part of the villeins themselves; and the character of this 
struggle is fully explained' by a statute enacted upon the 
subject in 1377. From this it appears, that landholders 
and masters had made grievous complaints of the losses 
they had sustained through the villeins, who "have now 
late withdrawn, and do daily withdraw their services 
and customs due to their said lords, by comfort and pro- 
curement of other their counsellors, maintainers, and 
abettors in the country." Here we have the act of self- 
emancipation conducted according to form of law, and 
afterwards followed by combination to make it good by 
force, if need should be. The demands of the people in 
1450 had assumed a higher tone, and were directed 
against the wasteful expenditure of the crown and the 
abuses of the government, of which immediate redress 
was required. And besides this, they demanded the full 
exercise of their right to elect their own representatives 
in Parliament without the interference of the nobility. 

6. The peasantry of England, who were now becoming 
free to serve whom and where they pleased, must have been 
acquiring a correspondent increase in the means and 
comforts of domestic life. This is evident from the rise in 
the wages of rural labourers between 1388 and 1444^ ^\id. 
the sumptuary laws that were afterwaxda evi"a.<i\ife^ \k> 
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repress extravagance of dress among the working-classes. 
It was found necessary to decree, that no labourer should 
be dressed in broad-cloth costing more than two shillings a 
yard; that his nether habiliments, called hosen, consisting 
of breeches and stockings composed of one piece, should 
not cost more than fourteenpence; and that his wife 
shall no longer wear a girdle garnished with silver, or a 
kerchief of cloth costing more than twelvepence per 
plight — that is, a yard and a quarter. Only nineteen 
years afterwards, the rise in the condition of the working- 
classes is curiously* indicated by a fresh sumptuary law, in 
which this twelvepenny kerchief is superseded by one of 
twentypence, beyond which, for the present at least, the 
head attire of the labourer's wife was not allowed to 
trespass. From the same source we learn that domestic 
servants, whether of lords, tradesmen, or artificers, were 
well and comfortably fed, having at least one substantial 
meal a day of flesh or fish, while the other meals 
chiefly consisted of " milk, butter, cheese, and other such 
victuals." 

7. The principal article of English commerce was wool. 
This staple, by the fifteenth century, had become so 
excellent that it was reckoned superior to the wool of 
Spain, and was used therefore even by the Spaniards 
themselves in the manufacture of their finest cloths. The 
Flemings also, who were still the principal manufacturers of 
Europe, found that they cduld not make such good cloth 
of the Spanish wool by itself as when it was mixed with 
the English. Besides wool, the trade of England with 
foreign countries at this time consisted of gunpowder and 
guns, and of tin; while the imports received in return 
were articles of mercery and haberdashery, and wines, 
spices, and groceries. The chief countries with which the 
English traded were Flanders, Spain and Portugal, Venice, 
Genoa, and Florence, and the Hanseatic towns. 

8. In proceeding to the domestic life and habits of the 
nobility and gentry of England, we find that the strong, 
tyrannous-looking castle with which the noble had over- 

swed his own district was already becoming a mere relic 
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of departed feudaliem, and giving plact 

less warlike but more comfortable character. The towers 

and turrets of the new habitations were not so much the 




defences as the ornaments of the building, while wliat may 
be called the home part of it, instead of being a keep in 
the centre, extended over nearly the whole range; the 
moat, too, was either contracted or dispensed with, while 
the windows were greatly enlarged and multiplied. Like 
tJie state of Hie age itself, they were transitions from the 
feudal to the civilized life — the combination of castle and 
manor, in which the latter characteristic was fast pre- 
dominating. 
». While such were the homes of tte nctol^X."^, ftifts^ 
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of the gentry of England were still more modernized 
and peaceful in their character, having now an amount 
of gracefulness, ornament, and comfort that were the 
best indications of peaceful security and advancing civil- 
ization. As yet, however, the walls of the apartments, 
whether of castle or manor, had frequently neither 
Wainscoting on the walls nor plaster on the ceiling; and 
this cold, discomfort, and nakedness were but clumsily 
concealed by the dust-laden and time-soiled arras and 
tapestry that still kept their wonted places. The great 
hall, too, was still the principal apartment in the building, 
and to its amplitude every other room in the mansion, 
whether for domestic privacy or comfort, was more or 
less obliged to give way. This, however, mattered little 
with a people whose lives as yet were chiefly spent in the 
open air, and who required the shelter of a roof for little 
else than eating and sleeping. 

10. A hundred guests and as many attendants could find 
accommodation and comfort within a compass in which a 
tithe of that number would in modem times be scarcely able 
to enjoy a sufl&ciently large lodgment. As this hall was so 
important a place, comprising, as it did, the chief amount 
of domestic life among the aristocracy of England, we shall 
do well to pause and mark the doings of its inmates. At 
the lower end of it was a passage concealed by a screen 
which led into the kitchen; and by this vital communica- 
tion, the smoking dishes were conveniently transferred from 
broach and caldron in hasty or solemn procession, as its 
nature might require. At the upper part of the hall, which 
was lighted by a large bay window, was the raised place 
called the dais, on which stood a huge table, and near it 
an open cupboard that gave to full view the grandeur and 
glitter of the family plate. This place was only for the 
privileged; and below the dais a still larger table stood, 
extending nearly the length of the hall, for the crowds of 
humbler guests and retainers, who also had a full share 
in the hospitality of their noble landlord. 

11. The dinner hour was ten o'clock, and the noble, if he 
was one of the highest rank, appeared in his place like a 
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king, with his splendid retinue of secretary, privy council- 
lors, marshal, stewards, and master of the horse — his chap- 
lain and choristers, who ofl&ciated in cathedral state in the 
chapel of the castle, and chanted grace at the table — his 
constables, guards, pursuivants, pages, and trumpeters — 
and though last, not least, his jester. At the signal, which 
was given by the master-steward knocking loudly on the 
huge oaken board, the blessing was said or sung, and the 
guests seated themselves upon or beneath the dais accord- 
ing to their rank and holding, while even at the lower table 
the upper and lower classes were distinguished by a pon- 
derous silver salt-cellar, above which no one beneath a cer- 
tain rank might presume to take a seat. In this way, 
though all were assembled at one entertainment and in 
the same apartment, lines of demarcation were drawn and 
three grades distinctly specified. 

12. And now came the feast itself, borne in by trains of 
servants, and, for the most part, presenting courses distin- 
guished more by their bulk and substantiality than by their 
elegance; for they consisted of platters of beef and mutton, 
salted and fresh, of mountains of fowl and fish, of pasties 
and loaves of wastel and simnel bread, of dishes into 
which every variety of animal and vegetable food was 
curiously disguised, and compounded according to the 
freaks of a most artificial style of cookery. As for the 
liquors, which consisted of wine, ale, beer, and hippocras, 
they circulated in plentiful abundance, being handed in 
silver cups to the higher guests by troops of servants, and 
at the lower tables in flagons of pewter, horn, and wood. — 
Comprehensive History of England, 



THE LIFE OF A NATURALIST. 

1. The adventures and vicissitudes which have fallen 
to my lot, instead of tending to diminish the fervid en- 
thusiasm of my nature, have imparted a toughness to 
my bodily constitution, naturally strong, and to my mind, 
(8) U 



^ 
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naturally buoyant, an elasticity such as to assure me that 
though somewhat old, and considerably denuded in the 
frontal region, I could yet perform on foot a journey of 
any length, were I sure that I should thereby add mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the ever-interesting creatures 
which have for so long a time occupied my thoughts by 
day, and filled my dreams with pleasant images. Nay, 
had I a new lease of life presented to me, I should choose 
for it the very occupations in which I have been engaged. 

2. And, reader, the life which I have led has been in 
some respects a singular one. Think of a person, intent 
on such pursuits as mine have been, aroused at early dawn 
from his rude couch on the alder-fringed brook of some 
northern valley, or in the midst of some yet imexplored 
forest of the west, or perhaps on the soft and warm sands 
of the Florida shores, and listening to the pleasing melo- 
dies of songsters innumerable, saluting the magnificent 
orb, from whose radiant influence the creatures of many 
worlds receive life and light. 

3. Kefreshed and reinvigorated by healthful rest, he 
starts upon his feet, gathers up his store of curiosities, 
buckles on his knapsack, shoulders his trusty firelock, 
says a kind word to his faithful dog, and recommences 
his pursuit of zoological knowledge. Now the morning 
is spent, and a squirrel or a trout aflbrds him a repast 
Should the day be warm, he reposes for a time under 
the shade of some tree. The woodland choristers again 
burst forth into song, and he starts anew to wander 
wherever his fancy may direct him, or the objects of his 
search may lead him in pursuit. 

4. When evening approaches, and the birds are seen 
betaking themselves to their retreats, he looks for some 
place of safety, erects his shed of green boughs, kindles 
his fire, prepares his meal, and as the widgeon or blue- 
winged teal, or perhaps the breast of a turkey or a steak 
of venison sends its delicious perfmnes abroad, he enters 
into his parchment -bound journal the remarkable inci- 
dents and facts that have occurred in the course of the 

day. Darkness has now dravm Vver sable curtain over 
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the scene; his repast is finished, and kneeling on the 
earth, he raises his soul to heaven, grateful for the pro- 
tection that has been granted to him, and the sense of 
the divine presence in this solitary place. Then wishing 
a cordial good night to all the dear friends at home, the 
American woodsman wraps himself up in his blanket, 
and closing his eyes soon falls into that comfortable sleep 
which never fails him on such occasions. — John James 
Audvbon (irso-issi). 



MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Roird o'er the glen their level way : 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Eound many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thimder-splinter'd pinnacle; 
Hound many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass; 
Huge as the tower which builders vain, 
Presumptuous, piled on Shinar's plain, 
The rocky summits, split and rent. 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 
Or seem'd fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
Crests — wild as pagod ever decked, 
Or mosque of Eastern architect. 
Nor were those earth-bom castles bare, 
Nor lack'd they many a banner fair. 
For, from their shiver'd brows displayed. 
Far o'er th' unfathomable glade. 
All twinkling with the dew-drops' aVv^eiv, 
The brier-rose tell in streamers greeiv, 
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And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind's summer sighs. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 



PAPER 

1. Egypt, China, and Japan are the coimtries in which 
the earliest manufacture of paper is known to have been 
carried on. The Egyptian paper was made of the plant 
called papyrus, a kind of grass. According to the infor- 
naation handed down to us, the delicate inner skins were 
separated from the blade of the grass, and spread upon a 
table in such a manner that the strips overlapped one 
another. The table was sprinkled with water from the 
Nile, which no doubt had the effect of moistening the 
natural gum of the plant so as to make the strips adhere. 
When this first layer of papyrus skin was complete, suc- 
ceeding layers were laid upon it transversely, until the 
paper was sufficiently thick. These layers were then pressed 
together, and the sheet of paper was dried in the sun. 

2. The best quality was reserved for religious uses, and 
not allowed to be exported. The Romans, however, dis- 
covered a process of cleansing this kind of paper from the 
marks of writing, and after this discovery they imported 
from Egypt sacred books written on this material, which 
they used for their own purposes after the original writ- 
ing had been removed. 

3. Besides the papyrus, there are remnants of ancient 
paper made of the inner bark of trees. Egyptian paper 
was in general use in Europe until the eighth or ninth 
century of our era. It then began slowly to give place to 
paper manufactured from cotton and other materials, the 
art of making which was apparently learned by the Arabs 
in Asia, and introduced by them into Europe. This 
manufacture had probably spread to Western Asia from 
Ohinhy where it is known to have existed at a very 

L- remote period. Paper was made by the Chinese from 



some matenals at least aa earlj as the beginning of the 
Chnstian era and at-cording to their own account the 




fabrication of paper from cotton appears to have been 
invented about 200 A.D. 

4. The earliest paper manufactory that is known to 
have been set up in England is that of John Tate, which 
waa established at Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, m ^Xv«i 
reign of Henry VIL (about 1495). The uexfc <»\«^^aS«&. 
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paper manufactory in England is that established by 
Spilman, a German, at Dartford, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, from whom he received a monopoly of the 
manufacture, and of the right of buying linen rags for 
the purpose. Even after the introduction of the manu- 
facture into this coimtry, it long remained in a backward 
state, so that until late in the eighteenth century this 
country had to import the finer qualities of paper from 
France and Holland. 

5. The materials that have been used for the manufac- 
ture of paper are very numerous. In China, where much 
of the paper made is of very excellent quality, different 
materials are used in different provinces. Hemp and 
linen rags are used in one part of the country, the inner 
bark of the mulberry in another; and in other parts the 
bark of the elm, straw, bamboo, &c. 

6. The Japanese make use principally of the bai'k of a 
kind of mulberry, and the paper manufactured by them 
is unequalled for strength and softness, which enables it to 
be used for many purposes for which leather is commonly 
employed elsewhere, such as the making of ladies' reti- 
cules. The natives of Mexico, before the Spanish con- 
quest, made their paper from the leaves of the agave 
or American aloe, in a manner resembling the ancient 
mode of preparing papyrus. 

7. After the introduction into Europe of cotton and 
linen rags as materials for paper-making, other vegetable 
fibres were for many centuries entirely, or almost entirely, 
given up; not so much, however, on account of their 
unfitness, as because rags, besides being a;dmirably adapted 
for the purpose, were cheaper than any other material 
It was only about the close of the eighteenth century that 
paper-manufacturers again began to turn their attention 
to the possibility of using vegetable fibres as substitutes 
for rags. In 1772, a German published a work containing 
sixty specimens of paper made from different vegetable 
materials. 

8. From this time serious attempts were made to 
£ad out & process, by which some of these vegetable mate- 
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rials could be used with success to replace rags. The diffi- 
culty did not consist in the mere conversion into paper of 
the materials on which experiments were made — for any 
vegetable fibre with a rough edge can be made into paper 
— but in making paper out of them of such quality and at 
such a price, as would enable the manufactured product to 
compete with that made from rags. Straw, wood, and 
esparto grass are the chief vegetable fibres besides rags that 
have hitherto been found to answer these conditions, and 
all of these are now used more or less in paper-making. 

9. The combination of flexible fibres by which paper is 
produced, depends on the minute subdivision of the fibres, 
and their subsequent cohesion. The rags used are chiefly 
cotton and linen. Woollen rags are no longer used for 
the purpose, on account of their increased value for 
making into shoddy, and for manure. Cotton is used in the 
manufacture of paper not only in the form of rags, but 
also in the form of waste or sweepings from spinning-mills. 

10. Before the rags or other materials can be made 
into paper, they must be torn or cut into minute particles 
so small that they form a pulp with water. A sheet of 
paper is a thin layer of this pulpy matter, mixed with 
some kind of glue or size to give it firmness, and then dried. 

11. Paper is made either by the hand or by machinery. 
When it is made by the hand, the pulp is placed in a 
stone vat, in which revolves an agitator, which keeps the 
fibrous particles equally diflPused throughout the mass; 
and the workman is provided with a mouldy which is a 
square frame with a fine wire bottom, resembling a sieve, 
of the size of the intended sheet. These moulds are 
sometimes made with the wires lying all one way — 
except a few which are placed at intervals crosswise to 
bind the others together — and sometimes with the wires 
crossing each other as in a woven fabric. 

12. Paper made with moulds of the former kind is said 
to be laid, and that made with those of the latter kind, 
wove. The two kinds can easily be distinguished by the 
difference of their appearance when they are lield. m^ \ft 
the light. 
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13. The invention of the machine for paper-making is 
due to a Frenchman, and a patent was obtained for it by 
the inventor from the French government in 1799. It 
was patented in this country by a Mr. Gamble early in 
the present century, but was first brought into use here 
by the Messrs. Fourdrinier, who bought the patent from 
Gamble. To describe it here would occupy too much space. 

14. A method of treating straw so as to make it capable 
of being manufactured into paper was invented at the 
beginning of the present century. Various improvements 
have since been effected, and there are now some mills 
which turn out nothing else than paper made from straw; 
but the chief and best use of straw in paper-making is to 
impart stiffness to the paper used for newspapers. 

15. Two processes have been patented for the manu- 
facture of paper entirely from wood. By the first process 
the wood is reduced to a pulp by chemical means. By 
the other process, the pulp is obtained by merely grinding 
down the wood and mixing with water during the operation. 

16. Esparto or Spanish grass, and the kindred plant 
called aZ/a, which is brought from Algeria, have been ap- 
plied to paper-making only in comparatively recent years. 
But so suitable have these materisJs been found, that the 
enormously increased production of British paper-makers 
has been chiefly due to the use of the former. 

ir. The use of rushes for paper-making belongs to 
America, and dates from the year 1866. The paper 
made from this material is said to be white, firm, and of 
good quality, and considerably cheaper than tiiat made 
from wood. 

18. Blotting paper is made in the same way as ordinary 
paper, except that the sizing is omitted. Pasteboard is 
made from coarse paper by pasting several sheets together, 
or by laying the sheets above one another when fresh from 
the mould and uniting them by pressure. This second 
method is much the better of the two, as the sheets cohere 
more firmly. Pasteboard made in the other way is very 
apt to split into separate sheets when subjected to unusuid 
Jie&t 
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19. Nothing is more remarkable than the great number 
and diversity of new uses that have been found for paper 
in recent years. Besides being largely employed for 
making collars, cuffs, and other articles of dress, it is 
sometimes used for making huts in the backwoods of 
America, and the huts made of it are found to be warmer 
than those made of wood or sheet-iron. It is also used for 
making boats, pipes, and tanks for water, which is then 
less liable to freeze than when lead is used : cuirasses to 
resist musket-bullets, wheels for railway-carriages, and 
even bells and cannons have been made of it. 



HOW TO BECOME AN ORATOR 

1. The history of the world is full of testimony to 
prove how much depends upon industry. Not an eminent 
orator has ever lived but is an example of it. Yet, in con- 
tradiction of all this, the almost universal opinion appears 
to prevail that industry can effect nothing, that every 
one must be content to remain just where he may happen 
to be, and that eminence is the mere result of accident. 
Thus multitudes who come forward as teachers and guides, 
suffer themselves to be satisfied with the most indifferent 
attainments and a miserable mediocrity, without so much 
as inquiring how they might rise higher, much less 
making any attempt to rise. 

2. For the acquirement of any other art, they would 
have served a long apprenticeship, and never would have 
expected to practise it in public before they had become 
thoroughly skilled in it. If any one would sing, he 
attends a master, and is drilled in the very elementary 
principles, and only after the most laborious process, 
dares to exercise his voice in public. This he does, 
though he has scarcely anything to learn but the me- 
chanical execution of what lies, in sensible forms, before 
his eyes. But the extemporaneous speaker, who is> W 
invent as well as to utter, to carry on an o^et«b\i\QiTi q'L 
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the mind as well as to produce sound, enters upon the 
work without preparatory discipline, and then wonders 
that he fails. 

3. If he were learning to play on the flute for public 
exhibition, what hours and days would he spend in 
giving facilities to his fingers, and attaining the power 
of the sweetest and most impressive execution! If he 
were devoting himself to the organ, what months and 
years would he labour that he might know its compass 
and become master of its keys, and thus be able to draw 
out, at will, all its various combinations of harmonious 
sounds, and its full richness and delicacy of expression! 

4. And yet, he will fancy that the grandest, the most 
complex, the most expressive of all instruments which 
the infinite Creator has fashioned, by the union of an 
intellectual soul with the powers of speech, may be 
played upon without study or practice ! He comes to it 
a mere uninstructed tyro, and thinks to manage all its 
stops, and command the whole compass of its varied and 
comprehensive power! He finds himself a bungler in 
the attempt, is mortified at his failure, a^d settles in his 
mind for ever that the attempt is vain. 

5. Success in every art, whatever may be the natural 
talent, is always the reward of industry and pains. But 
the instances Ire numerous of men of the finest natural 
genius, whose beginning has promised much, but who 
have degenerated ^Tetchedly as they advanced in life, 
because they trusted to their gifts, and made no effort 
to improve. That there have never been other men of 
equal natural endowments with Cicero^ and Demosthenes,^ 
none could venture to suppose; but who have ever so 
devoted themselves to their art, or become equal in ex- 
cellence ? 

6. If those great men had been content, like others, to 
continue as they began, and had never made those per- 
severing efforts for improvement, what would their 
countries have been benefited from their genius, or the 

'' A celebrated itoman orator, bom b.c. 106 ; put to death by order of Mark 
Antony b.c. 43. * S«e note 2, page 132. 
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world have known of their famel They would have 
been lost in the undistinguished crowd that sunk to 
oblivion around them. Of how many will this remark 
prove true, who, by application, might become eminent 
and useful 1 What encouragement is thus given to the 
industriouel With snch encouragement, how inexcusable 
is the negligence which suffers the most interesting truths 
to seem heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the ground 
through mere sluggialmess in the delivery !^/>r. Henry 
Ware, jun. 

I 




HYMN TO THE CREATOR 

" These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyseli how wondxoxxA ^^veiv, 
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Unspeakable ! Who sitt'st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

In these Thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels : for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle His throne rejoicing; ye, in heaven: 

On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere. 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge Him thy greater; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 

And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world^s great Author rise; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, , 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign oi worship wave. 
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Pountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls : ye birds, 
That, singing, up to heaven-gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail, universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark." 

Milton (1608-1674). 



THE ASSOCIATION of BEAUTY with UTILITY. 

1. We may consider the products of industry with re- 
ference to their utility; or to their cheapness; or with 
regard to their influence upon the condition of those who 
produce them; or, lastly, to their beauty; to the degree in 
which they associate the presentation of forms and colours 
agreeable to the cultivated eye, with the attainment of the 
highest aptitude for those purposes of common life for 
which they are properly designed. 

2. Now, as to their utility and convenience considered 
alone, we may leave that to the consumer, who will not 
buy what does not suit him. As to their cheapness, when 
once security has been taken that an entire society shall 
not be forced to pay an artificial price to some of its mem- 
bers for their productions, we may safely leave the ques- 
tion to the action of competition among manufacturers, 
and of what we term the laws of supply and demand. As 
to the condition of the workpeople, experience has shown, 
especially in the case of the factory acts, that we should 
do wrong in laying down any abstract maxim as axi m- 
variable rule. Generally it may be said t\va.\> \)[\^ y^^- 
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sumption is always against l^;iBlatiYe interference; but 
thai upon special grounds, and most of all where children 
are employed, it mity sometimes not only be warranted 
but required We come, then, to the last of the heads 
which I have named: the association of beauty with utility, 
each of them taken according to the largest sense in the 
business of industrial production. 

3. Now do not let us suppose that, when we speak of 
this association of beauty with convenience, we speak 
either of a matter which is light and fanciful, or of one 
which may be left to take care of itself. 

4. Beauty is not an accident of things; it pertains to 
their essence; it pervades the wide range of creation; and 
wherever it is impaired or banished, we have in this fact 
the proof of the moral disorder which disturbs the world. 
Reject, therefore, the false philosophy of those who will 
ask what does it matter, provided a thing be useful, 
whether it be beautiful or not : and say in reply that we 
will take one lesson from Almighty God, who in his works 
hath shown us, and in his word hath also told us, that 
"He hath made everything," not one thins, or another 
thing, but everything "beautiful in its time.^ Among all 
the devices of creation there is not one more wonderful, 
whether it be the movement of the heavenly bodies or 
the succession of the seasons and the years, or the adapta- 
tion of the world and its phenomena to the conditions of 
human life, or the structure of the eye or hand, or any 
other part of the frame of man; — not one of all these is 
more wonderful than the profuseness with which the 
mighty Maker has been pleased to shed over the works 
of his hands an endless and boundless beauty. And to this 
constitution of things outward, the constitution and mind 
of man, deranged although they be, still answer from 
within. Down to the humblest condition of life, down 
to the lowest and most backward grade of civilization, 
the nature of man craves, and seems as it were even to 
cry aloud for something, some sign or token at the least, 
of what is beautiful, in some of the many spheres of mind 

or sense. 
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5. It is, in short, difficult for human beings to harden 
themselves at all points against the impressions and the 
charm of beauty. Every form of life that can be called* 
in any sense natural will admit them. I do not believe 
it is extravagant to say, that the pursuit of the element 
of beauty in the business of production will be found to 
act with a genial, chastening, and refining influence on the 
commercial spirit; that up to a certain point it is in the 
nature of a preservative against some of the moral dangers 
that beset trading ajid manufacturing enterprise; and that 
we are justified in regarding it not merely as an econo- 
mical benefit; not merely as contributing to our works an 
element of value; not merely as supplying a particular 
faculty of human nature with its proper food; but as a 
liberalizing and civilizing power, and an instrument in its 
own sphere of moral and social improvement. Indeed it 
would be strange if a deliberate departure from what we 
see to be the law of nature in its outward sphere, were 
the road to a close conformity with its innermost and 
highest laws. 

6. But now let us not conceive that, because the love of 
beauty finds for itself a place in the general heart of man- 
kind, therefore we need never make it the object of a 
special attention, or put in action special means to promote 
and to uphold it. For, after all, our attachment to it is 
a matter of degree, and of degree which experience has 
shown to be, in different places, and at different times, 
indefinitely variable. We may not be able to reproduce 
the time of Pericles,^ or the Cinqtie-cento;^ but yet it depends 
upon our own choice, whether we shall or shall not have 
a title to claim kindred, however remotely, with them. 
What we are bound to do is this: to take care that every- 
thing we make shall, in its kind and class, be as good as 
we can make it. When Dr. Johnson was asked by Mr. 
Boswell how he had attained to his extraordinary ex- 
cellence in conversation, he replied, he had no other rule 
or system than this: that, whenever he had anything to 

> The great Athenian statesman; died B.o. 429. He adomed M\v«iv% ^wVCgl 
splendid buildings, 
s The perfectJoo of Italian art in the sixteenth centiiry ia «o tetmev^. 



Bay, he tried to say it in the best manner he was able. It 
is this perpetual striving after excellence on the one hand, 
or the want of such eifort on the other, which, more than 



—Exti-adtdf mm Mr. IV. E. GladtUmt'i Speech— Bardan,OiMieT, 1863, 




The BoiiliDrui. 

THE FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLK 

1. GonEtantine, the founder of Constantinople, the eldest 
8on of the Roman Emperor Constantiiis CMoms, waa 
bora 273 A.D. His father died at York, 306 A.D., and in 
that city Constantine was declared Emperor. There 
were other claimants to the em'jiiie, but for a time Con- 
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stantine and Licinius shared between them the govern- 
ment of the vast Roman Empire. In 323 A.D. Constantine 
declared war against Licinius, defeated him, and after- 
wards put him to death. In 324 A.D. he resolved to 
remove the seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, 
which was rebuilt and called Constantinople in honour of 
its founder. 

2. After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his 
victorious rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city 
destined to reign in future times, the mistress of the East, 
and to survive the empire and religion of its founder, 
Constantine. During the late operations of the war 
against Licinius, he had sufficient opportunity to con- 
template, both as a soldier and a statesman, the incom- 
parable position of Byzantium, and to observe how 
strongly it was guarded by nature against a hostile attack, 
whilst it was accessible on every side to the benefits of 
commercial intercourse. 

8. The winding channel through which the waters of 
the Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant course towards 
the Mediterranean, received the appellation of Bosphorus, 
a name not less celebrated in the history than in the 
fables of antiquity. A crowd of temples and of votive 
altars profusely scattered along its steep and woody banks 
a'ltested the imskilfulness, the terrors, and the devotion 
of the Grecian navigators, who, after the example of the 
Argonauts,^ explored the dangers of the inhospitable 
Euxine. On these banks tradition long preserved the 
memory of the palace of Phineus, infested by the obscene 
harpies; and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus. The straits 
of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had 
once floated on the face of the waters, and were destined 
by the gods to protect the entrance of the Euxine against 
the eye of profane curiosity. From the Cyanean rocks 

1 An interesting account of the Argonauts is given in Berens's Myths atid 
Legend* pf &reeee and Rome (Blackie & Son, London). Tlie fables of PhUv«v\%, 
of Amycus, and of the Cyanean rocks, or the Sympiegade&, loYm v«.tV q1 XXv& 
atory. 

(8) \ 
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to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the winding 
length of the Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles, and 
its most ordinary breadth may be computed at one mile 
and a half. 

4. The harbour of Constantinople, which may be con- 
sidered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained in a very 
remote period the denomination of the Golden Horn. 
The epithet of golden was expressive of the riches which 
every wind wafted from the most distant countries into 
the secure and capacious port of Constantinople. As the 
vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt in those seas, the 
constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be landed 
on the quays without the assistance of boats; and it has 
been observed that in many places the largest vessels may 
rest their prows against the houses, whilst their stems are 
floating in the water. The entrance is about five hundred 
yards broad, and a strong chain could be occasionally 
drawn across it to guard the port and city from the attack 
of a hostile navy. 

5. Situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the 
Imperial city commanded, from her seven hills, ^ the op- 
posite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy 
and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure and 
capacious, and the approach on the side of the continent 
was of small extent and easy defence. The Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates 
of Constantinople; and the prince who possessed Siose 
important passages could always shut them against a 
naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of commerce. 
When the gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were 
shut, the capital still enjoyed within their spacious in- 
closure every production which could supply the wants, 
or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhabitants. The 

^ "These hills, too, are seven in number,— seven, not like the hills of old 
Borne, indistinctly and confusedly, but each following each, in marked 
and august succession — each crowned even now, and probably crowned 
always, by magnificent buildings (mosques now, churches then), the noblest 
Buccession of public or sacred edifices, as seen from without, that the Old or 
the New World can boast, closing in the mass of verdure, of cypress, orange, 

Mid plane, which gathers round the buildings of the palace on the extreme 

eastern point "—Stanley, The Eastern Church, p. "i4e. 
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sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which languish under 
the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich 
prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests; 
and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inex- 
haustible store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken 
in their stated seasons, without skill, and almost without 
labour. But when the passages of the straits were thrown 
open for trade they alternately admitted the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and south, of the Euxine 
and of the Mediterranean. 

tj. The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, 
united in a single spot, was sufficient to justify the choice 
of Constantine. But as some decent mixture of prodigy 
and fable has, in every age, been supposed to reflect a 
becoming majesty on the origin of great cities, the 
emperor was desirous of ascribing his resolution, not so 
much to the uncertain counsels of human policy, as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In 
one of his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity, 
that, in obedience to the commands of God, he laid the 
everlasting foundations of Constantinople; and though he 
has not condescended to relate in what manner the 
celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modest silence has been liberally supplied by 
the ingenuity of succeeding writers, who describe the 
nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of Constan- 
tine as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron sinking 
under the weight of years and infirmities, was suddenly 
transformed into a beautiful maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of imperial greatness. The 
monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, and 
obeyed, without hesitation, the will of Heaven. On foot, 
with a lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the 
solemn procession, and directed the line which was traced 
as the boundary of the destined capital, till the growing 
circumference was observed with astonishment by the 
assistants, who at length ventured to observe t\i«^\, V^\\sA 
already exceeded the most ample mea8\iie oi a. ^t^^\. c^J^i 
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" I shall still advance," replied Constantine, " till he, the 
. invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper to 
stop." 

7. The master of the Roman world, who aspired to 
erect an eternal monument of the glories of his reign, 
could employ in the prosecution of that great work the 
wealth, the labour, and all that yet remained of the 
genius of obedient millions. Some estimate may be formed 
of the expense bestowed with imperial liberality on the 
foundation of Constantinople, by the allowance of about 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the con- 
struction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. 
The forests that overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, 
and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the little 
island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a 
short water-carriage, to the harbour of Byzantium. The 
buildings of the new city were executed by such artificers 
as the reign of Constantine could afford; but they were 
decorated by the hands of the most celebrated masters of 
the age of Pericles and Alexander. 

8. By the emperor's command the cities of Greece and 
Asia were despoiled of their most valuable ornaments. 
The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
veneration,, the most finished statues of the gods and 
heroes, of the sages and poets of ancient times contributed 
to the splendid triumph of Constantinople, and gave 
occasion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus,^ who 
observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed 
wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to represent. 
But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the declin- 
ing period of an empire, when the human mind was 
depressed by civil and religious slavery, that we should 
seek for the souls of Homer and Demosthenes. ^ 

1 Cedrenus, a monkiBh historian, who probably lived in the eleventh 
century. 

' Homer.— The oldest Greek poet, the supposed author of the Iliad and 
Odtfstev. I?emogthene8.— The celebrated Athenian orator and opponent of 
^ jPiuUp, King of Macedon. Bom B.C. S&5 \ Oiie^ ^.c. VliL 
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9. As Constantine urged the progress of the work with 
the impatience of a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the 
principal edifices were completed in a few years, or ac- 
cording to another account, in a few months; but this 
extraordinary diligence should excite the less admiration, 
since many of the buildings were finished in so hasty 
and imperfect a manner, that, under the succeeding reign, 
they were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin. 
But while they displayed the vigour and freshness of 
youth, the founder prepared to celebrate the dedication 
of his city. . The games and largesses which crowned the 
pomp of this memorable festival may easily be supposed; 
but there is one circumstance of a more singular and 
permanent nature, which ought not entirely to be over- 
looked. 

10. As often as the birth-day of the city returned, the 
statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood, 
and bearing in his right hand a small image of the genius 
of the place, was erected on a triimiphal car. The guards 
carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest apparel, 
accompanied the solemn procession as it moved through 
the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne of 
the reigning emperor, he rose from his seat, and with 
grateful reverence adored the memory of his predecessor. 
At the festival of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a 
column of marble, bestowed the title of Second or New 
Rome on the city of Constantine. But the name of Con- 
stantinople has prevailed over that honourable epithet; 
and after the revolution of fourteen centuries, still per- 
petuates the fame of its author. — Abridged from GMon 

(1727-17M). 



THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

1. After a chequered existence of some eleven centuries, 
the Eastern Empire founded by Constantine at Constan- 
tinople rapidly declined, while the Turkish poweY ^& 
rapidly advanced. The last emperor, Coiiataii\imfe^^««^ 



\oga&, exercised but feeble authority beyond the walle of 
the imperial city, Mahomet H. succeeded hie father 
Amurath as Sultan of the Turks, 1451 a.d. His ruling 
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desire was to obtain possession of Constantinople In the 
narrow pass of the Bosphorus an Asiatic fortress had 
formerly been raised by his grandfather m the opposite 
situation, on the European side he resohed to erect a 
more formidable castle and a th usand masons were com 
manded to assemble m the spnng on a spot named 
Asomaton, about fa\e miles from tlie ( reek metropolis 
The ambassadors of the emperor attemjted without 
success, to divert Mahomet from his design On the 
twentjr-sixib of March 1452 the appointed spot of 
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Asomaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish 
artificers, and the materials by sea and land were dili- 
gently transported from Europe and Asia. The Greek 
emperor beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the 
work, and vainly strove by flattery and gifts to assuage 
an implacable foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. 

2. Among the implements of destruction, Mahomet 
studied with peculiar care the recent and tremendous dis- 
covery of the Latins, and his artillery surpassed whatever 
had yet appeared in the world. A founder of cannon, 
a Dacian or Hungarian, who had been almost starved in 
the Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and was 
liberally entertained by the Turkish Sultan; at the end 
of three months he produced a piece of brass ordnance of 
stupendous and almost incredible magnitude; the stone 
buUet weighed above six hundred pounds. A vacant 
place before the new palace at Adrianople was chosen for 
the first experiment; but to prevent the sudden and mis- 
chievous effects of astonishment and fear, a proclamation 
was issued that the cannon would be discharged the 
ensuing day. The explosion was felt or heard in a circle 
of a hundred furlongs; the ball, by the force of gunpowder, 
was driven above a mile, and on the spot where it fell it 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. 

s. In the beginning of the spring, 1453, the Turkish 
vanguard swept the to^vns and villages as far as the gates 
of Constantinople; submission was spared and protected; 
whatever presumed to resist was exterminated with fire 
and sword. Mahomet first halted at the distance of five 
miles, and from thence advancing in battle array, planted 
before the gate of St. Eomanus the imperial standard, 
and on the sixth day of April formed the memorable siege 
of Constantinople. ' 

4. The Emperor Constantine derived some assistance 
from a body of two thousand strangers, under the com- 
mand of John Justiniani, a noble Genoese; a liberal 
donative was advanced to these auxiliaries, and a princely 
recompense, the Isle of Lemnos, was ipromi&fe^ \)0 *C^^ 
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valour and victory of their chief. During the siege it was 
found that the huge cannon already described could be 
loaded and fired no more than seven times in one day. 
The heated metal unfortunately burst; several workmen 
were destroyed; and the skill of an artist was admired 
who bethought himself of preventing the danger and the 
accident by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the 
mouth of the cannon. 

5. Christian princes were very tardy in sending help to 
the besieged emperor; but as early as the beginning of 
April five great ships, equipped for merchandise and war, 
would have sailed from the harbour of Chios had not the 
wind blown obstinately from the north. One of these 
ships bore the imperial flag; the remaining four belonged 
to the Genoese, and they were laden with wheat and 
barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above all, with 
soldiers and mariners for the service of the capital. After 
a tedious delay a gentle breeze, and on the second day 
a strong gale from the south, carried them through the 
Hellespont and the Propontis; but the city was already 
invested by sea and land; and the Turkish fleet, at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to 
shore in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least 
to repel, these bold auxiliaries. 

«. The five Christian ships continued to advance with 
joyful shouts and a full press both of sails and oars 
against a hostile fleet of three hundred vessels; and the 
rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were 
lined with innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited 
the event of this momentous succour. At the first view 
that event could not appear doubtful; the superiority of 
the Moslems was beyond all measure or account, and in 
a calm, their numbers and valour must inevitably have 
prevailed. But with the exception of eighteen galleys of 
some force, the rest of their fleet consisted of open boats, 
rudely constructed and awkwardly managed, crowded with 
troops, and destitute of cannon. In the Christian squad- 
ron, five stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots and manned with the veterans of Italy and Greece, 
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long practised in the arts and perils of the sea. Their 
weight was directed to sink or scatter the weak obstacles 
that impeded their passage; their artillery swept the 
waters; their liquid fire was poured on the heads of their 
adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, presumed 
to approach them; and the winds and waves are always 
on the side of the ablest navigators. 

7. In this conflict, the Imperial vessel, which had been 
almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese; but the 
Turks in a distant and a closer attack were twice re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet himself sat on 
horseback on the beach to encourage their valour by his 
voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and by fear 
more potent than the fear of the enemy; and as if he had 
been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse with a fear- 
less and impotent effort into the sea. His loud reproaches 
and the clamours of the camp urged the Ottomans to a 
third attack, more fatal and bloody than the two former, 
but it too was repulsed with fearful slaughter. The 
Ottoman fleet 'fled in disorder to the shores of Europe and 
Asia, while the Christian squadron, triumphant and un- 
hurt, steered along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored 
within the chain of the harbour. 

a Though the introduction of this supply revived the 
hopes of the Greeks, it could not avert the final doom of 
the city. Some attempts at negotiation were made, but 
Mahomet declared his resolution of finding either a throne 
or a grave under the walls of Constantinople. A sense 
of honour, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade 
Palseologus to resign the city into the hands of the Otto- 
mans^ and he determined to abide the last extremities of 
war. Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault; and a respite was granted by 
his favourite science of astrology, which had fixed on the 
twenty-ninth of May as the fortunate and the fatal hour. 

9. On the evening of the twenty-seventh, he issued his 
final orders, assembled in his presence the military chiefs, 
and dispersed his heralds through the camp to i^Yoc\axKv 
the duty and the motives of the perilous eivtet"^TO>^. ^ 




double pay was promised to the victorious troops. " The 
city and the buildings," said Mahomet, " are mine, but I 
resign to your valour the captives and the spoil: he rich 
and be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire; 
the intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of Con- 
stantinople shall be rewarded with the government of tlie 
fairest and most wealtliy, and my gratitude shall ac- 
cumulate his honours and fortunes above the measure of 
Ills own hopes." 

Id. On the other hand, within the city, the noblest of 
the Greeks and the bravest of the allies were summoned 
to the palace to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the general 
assault. The last speech of Palteologus was the funeral 
oration of t]ie Komi^n Empire; he vainly attempted to 
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infuse the hope which was extinguished in his own mind. 
The emperor and some faithful companions entered the 
dome of St Sophia, which in a few hours was to be con- 
verted into a mosque, and devoutly received, with tears 
and prayers, the sacrament of the holy communion. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. 

11. At daybreak on the morning of the memorable 
twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty- 
third year of the Christian era, the Turk assaulted the 
city by sea and land. The foremost ranks consisted of 
the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd who fought 
without order or command, of the feebleness of age or 
childhood, of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had 
joined the camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyr- 
dom. The troops of Anatolia and Komania were succes- 
sively led to the charge; their progress was various and 
doubtful; but after a conflict of two hours the Greeks 
still maintained and improved their advantage, and the 
voice of the emperor was heard encouraging his soldiers 
to achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their country. 
In that fatal moment the Janizaries^ arose, fresh, vigorous, 
and invincible. The sultan himself on horseback, with 
an iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of 
their valour; he was surrounded by ten thousand of his 
domestic troops, whom he reserved for the decisive oc- 
casion, and the tide of battle was directed and impelled 
by his voice and eye. From the lines, the galleys, and 
the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides, 
and the camp and city, the Greeks and Turks, were in- 
volved in a cloud of smoke which could only be dispelled 
by the final deliverance or destruction of the Roman 
Empire. 

12. The immediate loss of Constantinople may be as- 
cribed to the bullet or arrow which pierced the gauntlet 
of John Justiniani. The sight of his blood and the 
exquisite pain appalled the courage of the chief, whose 
arms and counsels were the firmest rampart of the citY, 

J Soldiers of the Turkish guarda. 
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As he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, 
his flight was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable 
emperor. "Your wound," exclaimed Palaeologus, "is 
slight, the danger is pressing, your presence is necessary, 
and whither will you retire?" "I will retire," said the 
trembling Genoese, *' by the same road which God has 
opened to the Turks;" and at these words he hastily 
passed through one of the breaches of the inner wall. By 
this pusillanimous act he stained the honours of a military 
life; and the few days which he survived in Galata, on 
the Isle of Chios,^ were embittered by his own and the 
public reproach. His example was imitated by the 
greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence 
began to slacken when the attack was pressed with re- 
doubled vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, 
perhaps a hundred, times superior to that of the Christians; 
the double walls were reduced by the cannon to a heap of 
ruins, and if the besiegers could penetrate in a single 
point the whole city was irrecoverably lost. 

13. . The first who deserved the sultan's reward was 
Hassan, the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. 
With his scimitar in one hand and his buckler in the 
other, he ascended the outward fortification; of the thirty 
Janizaries who were emulous of his valour eighteen 
perished in the bold attempt. Hassan and his twelve 
companions had reached the summit; the giant was pre- 
cipitated from the rampart, he rose on one knee, and was 
again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his 
success had proved that the achievement was possible; the 
walls and towers were instantly covered with a swarm of 
Turks, and the Greeks, now driven from the vantage- 
ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. 

14. Amid these multitudes the emperor, who accom- 
plished all the duties of a general and a soldier, was long 
seen and finally lost; he cast away the purple, and amidst 
the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and his body 
was buried under a mountain of the slain. . 

15. After his death resistance and order were no more. 

1 One of the\aTge&l\c\aTvdL%\i;i\.Yi« HL^^uiSea. 
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The victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the 
inner wall. Thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, Con- 
stantinople was irretrievably subdued by the arms of 
Mahomet the Second, and her religion was trampled in 
the dust by the Moslem conquerors. — Ah'idged from 
Gibbon. 



THE LAY OF THE BELL.^ 

1. Fast, in its prison-walls of earth. 

Awaits the mould of bakdd clay. 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth — 
The bell that shall be bom to-day ! 
Who would honour obtain. 
With the sweat and the pain. 
The praise that Man gives to the Master must buy ! 
But the blessings withal must descend from on high ! 

2. From the fir the fagot take. 

Keep it, heap it hard and dry; 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the furnace, wroth and high. 
When the copper within 
Seethes and simmers — the tin,^ 
Pour quick, that the fluid that feeds the Bell, 
May flow in the right course, glib and well. 

3. See the silvery bubbles spring! 

Good ! the mass is melting now ! 
Let the salts we duly bring 

Purge the flood, and speed the flow. 
From the dross and the scum. 
Pure, the fusion must come; 
For perfect and pure we, the metal, must keep. 
That its voice may be perfect, and pure, and deep. 

■ Only that portion of this poem ia taken, which describes the making of a 
belL 

s Copper and tin are the ingredients usually employed in Uie mvErai«K\.\a« 
of bells. 
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4. Browning o'er, the pipes are simmering. 

Dip this wand of clay^ within; 
If, like glass, the wand be glinmiering, 
Then, the casting may begin. 
Brisk, brisk, now, and see 
If the fusion flow free; 
If — (happy and welcome, indeed, were the sign) 
If the hard and the ductile united combine. 

5. Now the casting may begin; 

See the breach indented there: 
Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt — and speed the pious prayer 1 
Pull the bung out — 
See around and about 
^^^lat vapour, what vapour — God help us ! — has risen ! 
Ha ! the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison ! 

6. Now clasped the bell within the clay — 

The mould the mingled metals fill — 
Oh, may it, sparkling into day, 
Keward the labour and the skill ! 
Alas ! should it fail, — 
For the mould may be frail. 
And still with our hope must be mingled the fear, 
And, ev'n now, while we speak, the mishap may be near ! 

7. While the mass is cooling now, 

Let the labour yield to leisure, 
As the bird upon the bough, 

Loose the travail to the pleasure. 
When the soft stars awaken. 
Each task be forsaken ! 
And the vesper-bell lulling the earth into peace, 
If the master still toil, chimes the workman's release ! 

8. Now, its destined task fulfilled. 

Asunder break the prison-mould; 

' A piece ot clay pipe, which becomes yitrifled if the metal is sufficiently 
J^ted. 



Let the goodly Bell we build. 
Eye and heart alike behold. 
The hftmmer down heave, 
Till the cover it cleave : 
For not till we shatter the wall of its cell 
Can we lift, from its darkness and bondage, the Bell. 




9. Rejoice and laud the prospering skies! 
The kernel bursts its husk — behold, 
From the dull clay, the metal rise. 
Pure-shining, as a star of gold! 
Neck and lip, but as one beam, 
It laughs like a sunbeam. 
And even the scutcheon, clear-graven, shall tell 
That the art of 3 master has f astuoned. \^« "^^X 
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10. Slowly now the cords upheave her ! 
From her earth -grave soars the Bell; 
Mid the au*s of Heaven, we leave her! 
In the music realm to dwell! 
Up — upwards — yet raise — 
She has risen — she sways. 
Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 
And oh, may thy first sound be hallowed to Peace! 

— Schiller (1759-1805), translated by Bvlwer. 



A PIECE OF CHALK. 

1. Attaining, as it does in some places, a thickness of 
more than a thousand feet, the English chalk must be 
admitted to be a mass of considerable magnitude. Never- 
theless, it covers but an insignificant portion of the whole 
area occupied by the chalk formation of the globe, which 
has precisely the same general character as ours, and is 
found in detached patches, some less and others more ex- 
tensive than the EnglisL 

2. Chalk occurs in North-west Ireland; it stretches over 
a large part of France, — the chalk which underlies Paris 
being in fact a continuation of that of the London basin; 
runs through Denmark and central Europe, and extends 
southward to North Africa; while eastwaiti it appears in 
the Crimea and in Syria, and may be traced as far as the 
shores of the Sea of Aral in Central Asia. 

3. If all the points at which true chalk occurs were 
circumscribed, they would lie within an irregular oval 
about 3000 miles in long diameter, the area of which 
would be as great as that of Europe. What is this wide- 
spread component of the surface of the earth? and whence 
did it come? 

4. If we bum chalk the result is limestone. Chalk, in 
fact, is a compoimd of carbonic acid gas and lime, and 
when it is made very hot the carbonic acid flies away and 
the lime is left. By this method of procedure we see the 
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lime, but we do not see the carbonic acid. If, on the 
other hand, we were to powder a little chalk, and drop it 
into strong vinegar, there would be a great bubbling and 
fizzing, and finally a clear liquid in which no sign of 
chalk would appear. Here we see the carbonic acid in 
the bubbles; the lime, dissolved in the vinegar, vanishes 
from sight. There are a great many other ways of show- 
ing that chalk is essentially nothing but carbonic acid 
and quicklime. Chemists enunciate the result of all the 
experiments which prove this, by stating that chalk is 
almost wholly composed of "carbonate of lime." 

5. Carbonate of lime is a widely-spread substance, and 
is met with under various conditions. All sorts of lime- 
stones are composed of more or less pure carbonate of 
lime. The crust which is often deposited by waters which 
have drained through limestone rocks, in the form of 
what are called stalactites and stalagmites, is carbonate 
of lime, or, to take a more familiar example, the fur on 
the inside of a tea-kettle is carbonate of lime. 

6. To the imassisted eye, chalk looks simply like a very 
loose and open kind of stone. But it is possible to grind 
a slice of chalk down so thin that you can see through it 
— imtil it is thin enough, in fact, to be examined with 
any magnifying power that may be thought desirable. 
When examined imder a microscope, the general mass of 
it is seen to be made up of very minute granules, but 
imbedded in this matrix are innumerable bodies, some 
smaller and some larger, but, on a rough average, not 
more than a hundredth of an inch in diameter, having a 
well-defined shape and structure. A cubic inch of some 
specimens of chalk may contain hundreds of thousands of 
these bodies, compacted together with incalculable millions 
of the granules. 

7. The examination of a transparent slice gives a good 
notion of the manner in which the components of the 
chalk are arranged, and their relative proportions; But, 
by rubbing up some chalk with a brush in water and 
then pouring off the milky fluid, so as to obtain sedi- 
ments of different degrees oi fineness, tlie ^awAei^ «xA 
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the minute rounded bodies may be separated from one 
another, and submitted to microscopic examination. Each 
of these rounded bodies may be proved to be a beautifully 
constructed calcareous fabric, made up of a number of 
chambers, commimicating freely with one another. The 
chambered bodies are of various forms. One of the com- 
monest is like a badly-grown raspberry, being formed of 
a number of nearly globular chambers of different sizes 
congregated together. This rounded body is called 
Globigerina, and some specimens of chalk consist of little 
else than Globigerinae and granules. What is the origin 
of these Globigerinae'? It is a strange circumstance that 
calcareous skeletons similar to the Globigerinse of the 
chalk are being formed, at the present moment, by minute 
living creatures, which flourish in multitudes, literally 
more numerous than the sands of the sea-shore, over a 
large extent of that part of the earth's surface which is 
covered by the ocean. The history of the discovery of 
these living Globigerinae, and of the part which they play 
in rock-building, is singular enough. It is a discovery 
which, like others of no less scientific importance, has 
arisen, incidentally, out of work devoted to very different 
and exceedingly practical interests. 

8. In 1853 Lieut. Brooke, of the American navy, ob- 
tained mud from the bottom of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
between Newfoundland and the Azores, at a depth of 
more than 10,000 feet by the help of an ingeniously con- 
structed sounding apparatus. This mud was submitted 
to a microscopic examination, and it was discovered to 
be almost entirely composed of the skeletons of living 
organisms, the greater portion of them being just like 
the Globigerince already known to occur in the chalk. Ex- 
amined chemically, it proves to be composed chiefly of 
carbonate of lime. Thus this deep-sea mud is substan- 
tially chalk. 

9. Globigerince of every size, from the smallest to the 
largest, are associated together in the Atlantic mud, and 
the chambers of many are filled with a soft animal matter. 

This soft substance is theiemsAivs of the creature to which 
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the Globigerina shell, or rather skeleton, owes its exist- 
ence, and which is an animal of the simplest imaginable 
description. It is a mere particle of living jelly, without 
defined parts of any kind — without a mouth, nerves, 
muscles, or distinct organs, and only manifesting its 
vitality to ordinary observation by thrusting out and re- 
tracting, from all parts of its surface, long filamentous 
processes, which serve for arms and legs. Yet this 
amorphous particle, devoid of everything which in the 
higher animals we call organs, is capable of feeding, 
growing, and multiplying; of separating from the ocean 
the small proportion of carbonate of lime which is dis- 
solved in sea-water; and of building up that substance 
into a skeleton for itself, according to a pattern which 
can be imitated by no other known agency. 

10. A small percentage of the chalky mud is of a different 
nature, and consists of shells and skeletons composed of 
silex or pure flint. These silicious bodies belong partly 
to those lowly vegetable organisms which are called 
DicUomacece, and partly to those minute and extremely 
simple animals termed Badiolarice. It is quite certain 
that these creatures do not live at the bottom of the ocean, 
but at its surface, where they may be obtained in pro- 
digious numbers by the use of a properly constructed net. 
Hence it follows that these silicious organisms, though 
they are not heavier than the lightest dust, must have 
fallen in some cases through 15,000 feet of water before 
they reached their final resting-place on the ocean floor. 

11. Thus, not only is it certain that the chalk is the 
mud of an ancient sea-bottom, but it is no less certain 
that the chalk sea existed during an extremely long 
period, though we may not be prepared to give a precise 
estimate of the length of that period in years. The re- 
lative duration is clear, though the absolute duration may 
not be definable — Professor Huxley, 
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HISTOKY OF SOCIETY IN THE TUDOK PEKIOD. 

1. The first effect of the suppression of feudalism in 
England was the increase of the royal authority. This 
was the inevitable result of the destruction, or at least 
the suspension, of that middle or balancing power by 
which the despotism of the king and the democracy of 
the people had been alternately held in check The 
conflict now lay between the monarch and his subjects, 
between the one man who ruled with unchecked and 
unlimited authority, and the masses who had not yet 
fully learned their own power, or the mode of using it. 
But, besides this, the restoration of the old nobility, or 
the creation of a new, was an exercise of regal authority 
of which the Tudor dynasty could largely avail them- 
selves, in surrounding their throne, not with a hostile 
and rival, but a grateful and subservient aristocracy; for 
the new nobles were not slow to learn that the same 
power which had made, could also unmake them at 
pleasure. 

2. During the whole of this period the commercial 
interests of England were advancing with an always ac- 
celerating pace. Indeed, it could not well have been 
otherwise, not only from the character of the sovereigns 
who had now succeeded to the English throne, biit from 
the new world that was opened up to commercial enterprise 
through the discoveries of Columbus and his successors. 
The peaceful reign of Henry VII., as well as his money- 
loving disposition, induced him to turn his attention to 
the important subject of national trade and manufactures, 
which he regarded as the best source for the supply of 
his own exchequer; and although some of his enactments, 
especially against usury, by which the taking of interest 
was meant, were marked by the inexperience and narrow- 
ness of the times, old commercial treaties were renewed, 
and new ones formed, by which the greater part of Europe 
was laid open to English traffic. 

3 The chief English export continued to be wool, 
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either in its natural state, or made into cloth. During 
this reign also, in addition to the woollen manufacture, 
that of silk was introduced into England, not, however, 
in the form of weaving, but knitting, and was carried on 
by females, who were called "silk women." This kind 
of manufacture, besides, was extremely limited, and the 
chief articles made by it were "ribbons, laces, girdles, 
&c." The principal commercial towns in England during 
this time appear to have been London, Coventry, Nor- 
wich, Chester, Worcester, Exeter, York, Bristol, South- 
ampton, Boston, Hull, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

4. It was during the reign of this king, that an event 
occurred which might have had an important influence 
upon the commercial history of the country. This was the 
arrival in England of the brother of Columbus. When 
the great discoverer of America had con^'inced himself 
that immense regions were still in existence, and but 
awaited the search of a skilful and daring explorer, he 
not only repaired to different courts in the hope of 
obtaining royal aid to fit out an armament of discovery, 
but sent his brother Bartholomew to Henry VII. upon 
the same mission. Bartholomew was captured on his 
voyage to England by pirates, and did not reach England 
till after long delay; and during the interval, Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain had acceded to the proposals of 
Christopher, and supplied him with the required aid. 
The discovery of a new world could not be effected 
without stirring up a kindred emulation, and Henry 
VII., as far as his parsimony would allow him, became 
a candidate in the competition. In 1496 he intrusted a 
small armament to John Cabot, a Venetian, and his three 
sons, for a voyage in quest of unknown countries, and 
the result was the discovery of the coast of Labrador. 
The reign of Henry VIII. was signally advantageous in 
promoting naval slall and enterprise among his subjects; 
and for this he will ever deserve a grateful commemora- 
tion in our national history. He carried his ideas of 
stateliness and magnificence into shipbuildings so tlv^ 
the vessels constructed by his orders weie \Sci^ \ax%<i%^. 
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that had hitherto been launched from an English dock- 
yard. 

5. We now turn to the consideration of the agricultural 
state of England at this period. At its commencement, 
farms appear to have been cheaply rented, and carelessly 
or unskilfully cultivated; and the state of the peasantry 
was that of lazy, coarse contentment. A farmhouse of 
the ordinary kind was a timber dwelling with walls of 
plaster, and a roof of thatch; the beds were pallets of 
straw covered with a coarse sheet, or at the best a flock 
mattress; and the usual daily diet of the inmates was 
salted meat, poultry, and dairy produce, with the coarser 
grain, such as barley or rye for bread, and only occasion- 
ally wheaten loaves or cakes, for the frequent use of 
wheaten bread was a luxury only for the rich. The 
clothing of the inmates was the produce of the farm; 
and the wool and flax were prepared and spun for the 
weaver by the industry of the female part of the estab- 
lishment. The women also superintended the com for^ 
the mill, brewed and baked for the household consump- 
tion, took charge of the cows, swine, and poultry, and 
performed the work of the garden; while their husbands 
not only attended to their labours a-field, but made their 
ovm ox-burs, yokes, plough-gear, and other utensils of 
husbandry. 

6. In this way, a rough but comfortable abundance 
was secured by the English yeomanry during the reign 
of Henry VII., even when their stock of money seldom 
exceeded a few shillings; and when rent-day arrived, 
if the hoarded sum of the year's labour was not enough 
for the emergency, the sale of a cow or horse had to 
be endured to supply the deficiency. By good industry 
and thrift much could be effected even with such 
scanty resources, a picture of which Latimer has given 
in his own homely and practical but graphic style. His 
father, he tells us, was a yeoman who rented a farm 
under £4c a-year; but out of this limited holding he had 
as much land under tillage as kept six men, thirty cows, 
and 100 sheep. He also kept a horse and m«uSi iot \Jaa 
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king's service when called upon, sent his son to school, 
and afterwards to college, and gave to each of his 
daughters £5 as a dower when they were married. Be- 
sides this, he could afford to he hospitable to his neigh- 
bours, and kind to the poor — and all from the produce 
of his farm. 

7. The houses of the yeomanry, formeriy built of wood, 
were now superseded by cottages of brick, or even of 
stone, while the rooms were larger and better suited for 
indoor life; the fashion of furniture, which had formeriy 
been confined to the mansions of squires and franklins, 
had now found its way into these cottages; wooden 
trenchers had been converted into platters of pewter, 
and in some cases the pewter had given way to pieces of 
silver plate. A good feather-bed had taken the place of 
the straw mattress, and a snug coal fire that of peat, 
heath, or crackling thorns; while good windows and 
chimneys were not wanting to the building. The occu- 
pants, indeed, were still obliged to subsist upon salted 
meat during the winter, and salted fish during the church 
holidays; but to these could now be added, in greater 
plenty than before, the fresh produce of the pasture, the 
barnyard, and the dairy — 

" Beef, mntton, and pork, shred pies of the best ; 
Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest : " 

while the owner of this good cheer had often several 
years' rent laid up in store. The source of all this im- 
provement was to be found in the superior cultivation of 
the farm. — Comprehensive History of England, 



MY BIKTH-DAY. 

"My birth-day!" — what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years ! 

And how, each time the day comes round. 
Less and less white its mark appears! 
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When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And, as youth counts the shining links, 

That time around him binds so fast. 
Pleased with the task, he Httle thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and* false as vain. 

Who said, " Were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done." 

Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mocked — of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs. 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire — 

Of wandering after Love too far. 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my pathway for his star. 
All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again. 
With power to add, retouch, efface. 

The lights and shades, the joys and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away — 

All — but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me; 

Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly, 

And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where Love's true light at last I've found. 

Cheering within when aU grows dark. 
And comfortless, and stormy round ! 

— Thomas Moore 0^79-1862). 
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EESTEAINT. 



1. As the plough is the typical instrument of industry, 
so the fetter is the typical instrument of the restraint or 
subjection necessary in a nation — either literally, for its 
evil-doers, or figuratively, in accepted laws, for its wise 
and good men. You have to choose between this figura- 
tive and literal use, for depend upon it, the more laws 
you accept, the fewer penalties you will have to endure, 
and the fewer punishments to enforce. For wise laws and 
just restraints are to a noble nation not chains, but chain- 
mail — strength and defence, though something also of an 
incumbrance. 

2. And this necessity of restraint, remember, is just as 
honourable to man as the necessity of labour. You hear 
every day greater numbers of foolish people speaking 
about liberty, as if it were such an honourable thing; so far 
from being that, it is, on the whole, and in the broadest 
sense, dishonourable, and an attribute of the lower 
creatures. No human being, however great or powerful, 
was ever so free as a fish. There is always something 
that he must, or must not do; while the fish may do 
whatever he likes. All the kingdoms of the world put 
together are not half so large as the sea, and all the rail- 
roads and wheels that ever were, or will be invented, are 
not so easy as fins. 

3. You will find, on fairly thinking of it, that it is his 
restraint which is honourable to man, not his liberty; and 
what is more, it is restraint which is honourable even in 
the lower animals. A butterfly is much more free than 
a bee; but you honour the bee more, just because it is 
subject to certain laws which fit it for orderly function 
in bee society. And throughout the world, of the two 
abstract things, liberty and restraint, restraint is always 
the more honourable. 

4. It is true, indeed, that in these and all other matters 
you never can reason finally from the abstraction, for 
both liberty and restraint are good when they are nobly 
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chosen, and both are bad when they are basely chosen; 
but of the two, I repeat, it is restraint which characterizes 
the higher creature and betters the lower creature: and, 
from the ministering of the archangel to the labour of the 
insect — from the poising of the planets to the gravitation 
of a grain of dust — the power and glory of all creatures, 
and all matter, consist in their obedience; not in their 
freedom. The sun has no liberty — a dead leaf has much. 
The dust of which you are formed has no liberty. Its 
liberty will come — with its corruption. And, therefore, 
I say boldly, though it seems a strange thing to say in 
England, that as the first power of a nation consists in 
knowing how to guide the plough, its second power con- 
sists in knowing how to wear the fetter. — John Rmkvfi. 



CAXTON AND THE ART OF PRINTING. 

L The causes that principally operated to keep the 
human mind in darkness for ages were the scarcity of 
materials for writing, and the consequent deamess of 
manuscripts. Stone slabs, metal plates, wooden blocks, 
the bark of trees, leaves of a tough fibre, and papyrus, 
manufactured from a species of rush, which the ancients 
procured exclusively on the banks of the Nile, were the 
first materials used before prepared skins, such as parch- 
ment and vellum, were introduced. 

2. An iron graver was the pen used for stone or metal 
surfaces. A coating of wax was spread over the wooden 
blocks for occasional rather than permanent writing, which 
had the convenience of being easily obliterated by heat, 
and presented a smooth surface. A bone or ivory style 
was the implement used for writing on this. Egyptian 
reeds were used for writing on bark, papyrus, and parch- 
ment. The use of quill pens, though known in the seventh 
century, did not become general until six hundred years 
later. 

8. The tablets, or thin slices of wood, \i\ieti \a&\&\^fc^ 



together, formed a book, Codei, so called from reBemblins 
tile trunk of a tree split into planlcB — hence our word 
CotU. The leaves used for writing give us our word Fdio, 







Paalinile of WrlUnt m Ptntm 



from the Latin folium, a leaf When the inner bark wta, 
preferred, that of the lime-tree especially, it was called 
liber — hence Liber, the Latin name for a book, and the root 
of many words referriing to bookg. When these bark 
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books were rolled into a portable form they were called 
volumen — hence our word Volume; and the primitive 
meaning of the Anglo-Saxon word boc is the beech-tree — 
from which comes our word Book 

4. Paper from rags — ^first cotton and then linen — was 
made in the eleventh century. This useful material sup- 
plied a most important means of improvement. Parch- 
ment and vellum had always been dear, and owing to the 
monopolies in the manufacture they were scarce; and, 
therefore, in themselves were likely to become sources 
of temptation to persons who cared not for what was 
written thereon, indeed could not understand it, but who 
could always find a market for the material, whether 
written on or blank. The loss of several of the valuable 
manuscripts of antiquity is to be accounted for most pro- 
bably in this way; so that the invention of paper could 
not fail to be a great boon to society. 

5. The art of transcribing was carried on principally by 
the monks. Every great abbey and most convents had 
a scriptoriuniy or writing-room; and the immense sums paid 
for manuscripts induced poorer orders of monks and nuns 
diligently to cultivate the art of transcribing. 

6. As writing materials became more accessible, the 
number of copyists increased. Some of that trade or 
profession were to be found in every great town, espe- 
cially in such as had imiversities. At the time when 
printing was introduced into Paris, more than six thousand 
persons subsisted by copying and illuminating manuscripts. 

7. The earliest books were rolled on a cylinder and 
called, as we said, volumen; and then a ball of wood or 
ivory was fastened on the outside for security and orna- 
ment, and completed the binding, if so we may call it. 
Julius GsBsar introduced the custom of folding his letters 
in the square form like our books. In the middle ages 
the monks were the bookbinders; and there were dso 
traders called ligatores, whose business it was to sell 
covers, which were chiefly made of sheep and deer skin. 
Books were often sold in the porches of the churches; 
but the slow process of multiplying books \>y \)T^\i«.fcT^\sN% 
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them with the hand would naturally prevent any such 
traffic in them as would make it a distinct business to sell 
them. Booksellers, however, appeared at the latter part 
of the twelfth century. The lawyers and the universities 
originated this trade. 

8. Some curious records of the price of books before the 
introduction of printing have come down to us. Stowe, 
in his Survey of London, says that in 1433, £66, 135. 4d 
was paid for transcribing a copy of the works of Nicholas 
Ljra, in two volumes, to be chained in the Hbrary of the 
Grey Friars. We may estimate how large a sum that 
was when we find that the usual price of wheat then was 
bs, 4:d, the quarter; the wages of a ploughman a penny 
arday; of a mechanic, as a sawyer or stone-cutter, four- 
pence. In 1429, the price of one of WicklifFe*s English 
New Testaments was four marks and forty pence, or £2, 
165. Sd. The price of a cow at this time was eight 
shillings; and of a good horse about twenty shillings. 

9. Warton, in his History of English Poetry, says, "When 
a book was bought, the affair was of so much importance 
that it was customary to assemble persons of consequence 
and character, and to make a formal record that they 
were present on the occasion." Bonds were given, and 
extensive deposits of plate or money, when manuscripts 
were borrowed. When they were bequeathed as legacies 
it was often in fee, and for the term of a life, and after- 
wards to the library of some religious house. When all 
these facts are considered it is not surprising that many 
monasteries had only one missal, or one psalter, and that 
in 1400, the library at Rome had Httle else than missals 
and legends. The common people, who could have no 
access to books, were necessarily dependent on oral 
teaching. 

10. William Caxton, the first English printer, was a 
Kentish man, bom about 1412. His parents were worthy 
people; and it is memorable that at a time when, from 
political troubles and the unsettled state of the country, 
education was neglected, the parents of Caxton reared 
their son carefully. He was apprenticed to a citizen of 
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London, — a mercer, — that name being then given to de- 
signate a general merchant trading in various goods. 
That Caxton was a diligent and faithful apprentice may 
be inferred from the fact that his master, William Large, 
in 1441, in his will, left him a legacy of £13, 65. 8c?., a 
handsome sum in those days. After he received this legacy 
he went abroad, being probably engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. He continued, for the most part, in the coun- 
tries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand, all at 
this time under the dominion of the Duke of Burgundy, 
one of the most powerful princes of Europe. 

11. While Caxton's countrymen were contesting in the 
battle-field the claim of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, he was exercising his acute and observant 
mind, acquiring the French and Dutch languages, and 
preparing himself by a peaceful and thoughtful life for 
his great work as a benefactor to his country. In 1464 
he was sent on a mission by Edward IV. to continue and 
confirm some important treaties of commerce with the 
DuL e of Burgundy. The Low Countries were at that time 
the great mart of Europe, and Caxton, bred to commerce, 
from his experience would be able to enter into treaties 
beneficial to his own long-troubled land. 

12. In 1450 Guthenberg, generally considered to be the 
first printer, entered into partnership with Fust, a rich 
merchant of Mentz, who supplied the sums necessary to 
carry the invention into effect. 

13. Charles, the son and successor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy whom Caxton had first known, married Margaret, 
sister to our Edward IV., and Caxton, who could scarcely 
have been a merchant on his own account, was appointed 
to some post in the household of the duchess. The exact 
nature and salary of his office is not known; but he was 
on terms of familiar intercourse with Margaret, who seems 
to have rightly appreciated her estimable countryman. 
Caxton had been deeply interested in the new and wond- 
rous art of printing, and he had exercised himself in mak- 
ing some translations from books that pleased him. 

14. "In 1469," he says, "having no gc^«A) <^^x^^ <5?t 
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occupation, and wishing to eschew sloth and idleness, 
which is the mother and nourisher of vices, having good 
leisure, being at Cologne, I set about finishing the trans- 
lation of the history of Troy. When, however, I remem- 
bered my simpleness and imperfections in French and 
English, I fell in despair of my works, and after I had 
written five or six quairs, purposed no more to have con- 
tinued therein, and the quairs (books) laid apart; and in 
two years after laboured no more in this work; till in a 
time it fortuned the Lady Margaret sent for me to speak 
with her good grace of divers matters, among the which 
I let her have knowledge of the aforesaid beginning. 
The duchess found fault with myne English, which she 
commanded me to amend, and to continue and make an 
end of the residue; which command I durst not disobey." 

15. The duchess both encouraged and rewarded him 
liberally. He mentions in the prologue and epilogue to 
this book, that his eyes are dim with overmuch looking 
on the white paper; and that age was creeping on him 
daily, and enfeebling all his body; "that he had learned 
and practised at great charge and dispense to ordain this 
said book in print, and not written with pen and ink as 
other books be." This, it seems, was not the first book 
he had printed at Cologne. 

16. He returned to England about 1472, when he would 
be sixty years old, after having lived thirty years on the 
Continent. He brought with him some unsold copies of 
the works he had printed at Cologne. Thomas Milling, 
Bishop of Hereford, and Abbot of Westminster, was 
Caxton's first patron. It was probably by his permission 
that Caxton set up his printing-press in the Almonry, or 
one of the chapels attached to the Abbey. 

17. The dates are not afl&xed to Caxton*s earliest works. 
The "Game of Chess" and the "Eomance of Jason" are 
considered to be the first specimens of his art. One of 
Caxton's influential patrons was Margaret Beaufort, the 
mother of Henry VII. It was natural that a lady who 
founded two colleges at Cambridge and one at Oxford, 
and estabJished numerous grammar-schools, should favour 



an art that promised to aid education in a manner pre- 
Tioualy undreamed of; therefore we are not surprised that 
the Lady Margaret used her influence with the king, her 




son, to induce him to patronize the printer who was 
working away with all diligence in the Abbey. Wonder- 
fully did that old man work ! He had not only to print, 
but to Belect manuscripts and make translationB, and, as 
we should call it, edit the works he printed. The pro- 
ductions of his press are aixty-four. His clear faculties, 
kept bright by use, were undimmed to the last. He is a 
wonderful instance of what may be effected by continuing 
to cultivate the mind and employ it. He \6a.T[vft4,\i\a wS. 
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with much labour in middle age, and began to practise it 
when well stricken in years; yet youth could not have 
been more zealous, or early maturity more indefatigable. 

18. The most celebrated man after Caxton was Wynkyn 
de Worde, his assistant, who succeeded him in his printing- 
office, and contmued in that old office in Westminster 
Abbey until about 1502, when he removed to the sign of 
"The Sun," in the parish of St Bride, where he died in 
the year 1534. Being a man of great taste, as well as 
learning, he introduced many improvements in type and 
workmanship; neatness, accuracy, and elegance are the 
characteristics of the books he printed, amounting at least 
to 408 in number. 

19. Thomas Hunt, an Englishman, was one of the first 
known printers at Oxford, and John Sibert, a native of 
Lyons, it is said, at Cambridge. Besides these universities, 
St. Albans, York, and Tavistock were the first towns in 
the provinces where printing-presses were set up. — Clara 
Lucas Balfour (isos-isrs). 



THE PLEASUEES OF HOPE. 

1. Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave — oh ! leave the light of hope behind ! 
What though my wingM hours of bliss have been. 
Like angel visits, few and far between. 

Her musing mood shall every pang appease. 
And charm when pleasures lose the power to please. 
Yes; let each rapture, dear to nature, flee: 
Close not the light of fortune's stormy sea — 
Mirth, music, friendship, love's propitious smile. 
Chase every care, and charm a little while. 
Ecstatic throbs and fluttering heart employ. 
And all her strings are harmonized to joy ! 

2. But why so short is love's delighted hour? 
Why fades the dew on beauty's sweetest flower? 
Why can no hymnM charm of music heal 
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The sleepless woes impassion'^ spirits feel? 
Can fancy's fairy hands no veil create, 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? 
No ! not the quaint remark, the sapient rule, 
Nor all the pride of wisdom's worldly school, 
Have power to soothe, unaided and alone. 
The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone ! 

8. When step-dame Nature every bliss recalls. 
Fleet as the meteor o'er the desert falls; 
When 'reft of all, yon widow'd sire appears 
A. lonely hermit in the vale of years; 
Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To friendship, weeping at the couch of woel 
No! but a brighter soothes the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassion'd mould, she speaks to you I 
Weep not, she says, at nature's transient pain. 
Congenial spirits part to meet again ! 

i What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
^Mlat sorrow choked thy long and last adieu, 
Daughter of Conrad ! when he heard his knell. 
And bade his country and his child farewell ! 
Doom'd the long isles of Sydney-cove to see. 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee ! 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice returned, to bless thee, and to part; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur'd low 
The plaint that own'd unutterable woe; 
Till faith, prevailing o'er his sullen doom. 
As bursts the mom on night's unfathom'd gloom. 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
Beyond the realms of nature and of time ! 

». "And weep not thus," he cried, "young Ellenore, 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more I 
Short shall this half-extinguish'd spirit bum. 
And soon these limbs to Undred dust return ! 
But not, my child, with life's precarious fire, 
The immortal ties of nature shall expire*, 
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These shall resist the triumph of decay, 

When time is o'er, and worlds have paas'd away! 

6. "Cold in the dust this perish'd heart may lie^ 
But that which warm'd it once shall never die! 
That spark unburied in its mortal frame, 
With living light, eternal, and the same, 
Shall beam on joy's interminable years, 
Unveil'd by darkness — unassuaged by tears 1 

7. "Yet, on the barren shore and stormy deep, 
One tedious watch is Conrad doomed to weep; 
But when I gain the home without a friend, 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend. 
This last embrace, still cherished in my heart, 
Shall calm the struggling spirit ere it parti 
Thy darHng form shall seem to hover nigh. 
And hush the groan of life's last agony 1 

8. " Farewell 1 when strangers lift thy father's bier. 
And place my nameless stone without a tear, — 
When each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled; 
And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 

Its lonely rank grass waving in the breeze; 
Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is o'er? 
Who will protect thee, helpless Ellenorel 
Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide, 
Scom'd by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 
Ah! no; methinks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 
O'er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 
And smile on innocence, for mercy's sake l" 

9. Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be. 

The tears of love were hopeless, but for thee ! 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why 18 their memory sacred to the heart? 



Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
fiestored a while in every pleasing dream I 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view, 
By artJeBs friendship bless d when life was aeirt 

.0. Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. 
When all the sister planets have decay'd; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismay'd, sbalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy tor»Ji at Nature's funeral pile. 

—T. Camphdl (im^iMt). 
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THE CHEMISTEY OF COAL. 

1. It was once supposed that during the carboniferous 
epoch luxuriant vegetation was universal, at least over 
the terrestrial portion of the planet's surface; that the 
earth was surrounded by an all-pervading shroud of car- 
bonic acid, incompatible with the existence of land ani- 
mals; that the bright sun and starry host were as yet 
unrevealed to the denizens of earth, and that the plants 
which now constitute our coal, grew under conditions very 
different to any that nature now presents to man's view 
and comprehension. In order to realize the carboniferous 
•epoch, the young geologist was compelled to imagine an 
indescribable and universal dismal swamp, with a cellar- 
like atmosphere, where mighty tree-ferns, club-mosses 
and horse-tails, conifers and gigantic reeds, flourished and 
rotted, rotted and flourished, while accommodating earth- 
quakes submerged the vegetation of the day, being equally 
ready to submerge the ultra-luxuriant and suddenly-de- 
veloped vegetation of the morrow. Thus we had rapid 
j)recipitation of strata, rapid development of vegetable 
life, and summary operations of all kinds — plants and 
:animals which in our day require a century for their 
-development, shooting up in rank luxuriance in a few 
«days, and months, and years ! 

2. All vegetables are organized bodies, endowed with 
certam functions connected with the great mystery of 
life, which are carried on by means of mechanical and 
chemical attractions exercised in their various organs. 
Plants are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
^th a little nitrogen, which they separate and combine 
in their sap and wood, fibre and leaves. As long as the 
plant lives, its constituents are balanced and connected 
together, but no sooner does death ensue, than a recom- 
position of the elements commences. If the plants decom- 
pose in the open air, the carbon unites with oxygen 
and flies off" as carbonic acid, the hydrogen combines with 

oxygeHy and departs as watery vapour, and the small 
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proportion of nitrogen is restored to the atmosphefe. 
But when circumstances exclude the vegetable masses 
from aU contact with the air, when buried in the earth, 
or covered up under great pressure beneath the sea, a 
new class of compounds, although consisting of the same 
elements, are formed, and these are bituminous compounds, 
such as coal, naphtha, &c. The fermentation which all 
decaying vegetable matter undergoes is checked, and 
another species of fermentation ensues with very different 
results. It has been ascertained that animals entombed 
in peat change into a kind of spermaceti, and vegetable 
matter under similar circumstances undergoes an analo- 
gous change. 

3. Coal, then, is a bituminous mineral, the result of 
chemical transformation that occurred myriads of ages 
ago, and which has ever since been buried in the bowels 
of the earth. 

4. Plants derive their nourishment from the elements 
contained in the air, water, and soil; but the sunshine 
of heaven, equally necessary to them, and the effect of 
darkness upon their bright green leaves and resplendent 
blossoms is well known. It is in the sunshine that the 
leaf-pores of living plants open to its influence, and in the 
darkness that they exhale the deadly carbonic acid. 
Soil, water, and air were as necessary to the vegetation 
of bygone ages as they now are to the oak of the forest, 
and analogous functions have no doubt been performed 
by these agents ever since the first creation of vegetable 
life. Plants derive their carbon from the atmosphere, 
and water is the source of the gaseous elements oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

5. Coal, then, is a compound of carbon (an elementary 
substance which is most abundant in the vegetable crea- 
tion, and obtained as charcoal from wood), and the volatile 
elements or gases, hydrogen and oxygen, with a little 
nitrogen. AU coal owes its combustible nature to the 
hydrogen and carbon, and it is to the hydrogen gas that 
we owe the flame of our hearth fires : when the hydx<i^<Kv>L 
is consumed the carbon continues to b\ini mt\iOM\» ^^Mafe. 
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The inflammability of coal, therefore, must necessarily 
vary with the relative proportions of carbon and gas. 

6. One kind of coal, called anthracite, has been so 
altered by heat, through its association and contact with 
ancient volcanic matter, that it approaches very nearly 
to pure charcoal, having had nearly all its gaseous in- 
gredients driven off. It bums without flame or smoke, 
and contains about ninety per cent, of carbon. The 
variety called cannel-coal, on the contrary, contains more 
than half its weight of gaseous volatile ingredients, and 
approaches in its composition nearly to bitumen or pitch. 
The varieties of coal, then, may be arranged in a scale, at 
one end of which is charcoal, and at the other pure 
bitumen or asphalt. One is nearly carbon, the other 
nearly gas. 

7. The common gas that lights our streets and houses is 
nothing more than coal distilled, and in its brilliant light 
we have an example of the triumph of science, for in the 
middle of the sixteenth century the streets of Paris were 
lighted for the first time with fires made of pitch and 
resin. — W. S. Symonds. 



SELF-CULTURE. 

1. Self-culture is something possible. It is not a dream. 
It has foundations in our nature. Without this convic- 
tion, the speaker will but declaim, and the hearer listen, 
without profit. There are two powers of the human soul 
which make self-culture possible, the self-searching and 
the self-forming power. We have first the faculty of 
turning the mind on itself; of recalling its past and 
watching its present operations; of learning its various 
capacities and susceptibilities, what it can do and bear, 
what it can enjoy and sufler; and of thus learning in 
general what our nature is, and what it is made for. 

2. It is worthy of observation, that we are able to 
discern not only what we already are, but what we may 

become; to see in ourselvea germs and promises of a 
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growth to which no bounds can be set, to dart beyond 
what we have actually gained, to the idea of perfection, 
as the end of our being. It is by this self-comprehend- 
ing power that we are distinguished from the brutes. 

8. But self-culture is possible, not only because we can 
enter into and search ourselves, but because we have a 
still nobler power, that of acting on, determining, and 
forming ourselves. This is a fearful as well as glorious 
endowment, for it is the ground of human responsibility. 
We have the power not only of tracing our powers, but 
of guiding and impelling them; not only of watching our 
passions, but of controlling them; not only of seeing our 
faculties grow, but of applying to them means and influ- 
ences to aid their growth. 

4. We can stay or change the current of thought. We 
can concentrate the intellect on objects which we wish to 
comprehend. We can fix our eyes on perfection, and 
make almost everything speed us towards it. Of all the 
discoveries which men need to make, the most important, 
at the present moment, is that of the self-forming power 
treasured up in themselves. They little suspect its extent, 
as little as the savage apprehends the energy which the 
mind is created to exert on the material world. It tran- 
scends in importance all our power over outward nature. 
There is more of divinity in it than in the force which 
impels the outward universe; and yet how little we com- 
prehend it! How it slumbers in most men unsuspected, 
unused! This makes self-culture possible, and binds it 
on us as a solemn duty. 

6. To cultivate anything — be it a plant, an animal, or 
a mind, is to make it grow. Growth, expansion is the end. 
Nothing admits of culture but that which has a prin- 
ciple of life capable of being expanded. He, therefore, 
who does what he can to unfold all his powers and capa- 
cities, especially his nobler ones, so as to become a well- 
proportioned, vigorous, excellent, happy being, practises 
self-culture. 

6. Self-culture is moral. When a man looks into him- 
self, he discovers two distinct orders or \du&B oi "^Tvaav^^^ ^ 
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which it behoves him especially to comprehenA He dis- 
covers desires, appetites, passions, which terminate in 
himself, which crave and seek his own interest, gratifica- 
tion, distinction; and he discovers another principle, an 
antagonist to these, which is impartial, disinterested, 
universal, enjoining on him a regard to the rights and 
happiness of other beings, and laying on him obligations 
which must be discharged, cost what they may, or how- 
ever they may clash with his particular pleasure or gain. 

7. No man, however narrowed to his own interest, 
however hardened by selfishness, can deny that there 
springs up within him a great idea in opposition to interest 
— the idea of duty; that an inward voice calls him, more 
or less distinctly, to revere and exercise impartial justice 
and universal good-wilL This disinterested principle in 
human nature we call sometimes reason, sometimes con- 
science, sometimes the moral sense or faculty. 

8. But, be its name what it may, it is a real principle 
in each of us, and it is the supreme power within us, to 
be cultivated above all others; for on its culture the right 
development of all others depends. The passions, indeed, 
may be stronger than the conscience, — may lift up a 
louder voice; but their clamour differs wholly from the 
tone of command in which the conscience speaks. They 
are not clothed with its authority, its binding power. In 
their very triumphs they are rebuked by the moral prin- 
ciples, and often cower before its still, deep, menacing 
voice. 

9. No part of self-knowledge is more important than to 
' discern clearly these two great principles, — the self-seek- 
ing and the disinterested; and the most important part 
of self-culture is to depress the former and to exalt the 
latter, or to enthrone the sense of duty within us. There 
are no limits to the growth of this moral force in man, if 
he will cherish it faithfully. There have been men whom 

L no power in the universe could turn from the right; to 
Ik whom death, in its most dreadful forms, has been less 
^"••aded than transgression of the inward law of universal 
ice and love, — Channing aT«o-i842). 
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THOUGH TRANSIENT, NOT VAIN. 

1. At early morning, on a flower 

A dewdrop rested, large and cool; 
The sun arose, and in an hour 

The blossom open'd fair and full; 
But the dewdrop, child of dawn and night, 
Erewhile rejoicing in the light, 
Already it had vanished quite. 

2. At early morning, on a heart 

Joy rested, pure, and fresh, and still; 
The world awoke, and part by part 

Unfolded strength, and power, and will : 
But the joy, the child of night and dawn. 
One hour had pass'd since it was bom. 
Brief-lived, it had already gone. 

3. But the noon came, and heart and flower 

Fronted the light, each strong and fair, 
Nor dew nor joy in one short hour 

Breathed forth a vain life to the air; 
From each an offering rose to heaven. 
By each true nourishment was given, 
Aid thus both man and plant have thriven. 

— jT. jT. Lynch (isis-isn). 



VEGETATION OF AUSTRALIA. 

L Our knowledge of the vegetation of Australia is almost 
ntirely confined to its coasts and maritime districts. The 
erdure being perpetual, the forests never exhibit either 
hie varied tints of autumn nor the soft freshness of spring, 
ut wear continually a dull, monotonous hue of olive 
reen. The flowers, too, are generally without perfume, 
hough there are several odoriferous plants that scent the 
ir to a great distance; but many of the former are beau- 
ifully formed and exquisitely tinted, although but short- 
ived. 



2. The foreata of Australia are often found differing 
considerably from each other in their general featurea and 




characteriatica, and in the prevailing deacription of tree 
of which they are composed; eome of them exhibiting an 
^eeable variety of scenery, but most of them having a 
gloomy and melancholy appearance, and being difficult to 
. peneti^te, owing to the quantity of scrubby underwood 
ifith which they are choked up. 



VKaBTA-TIOM 

s. In New South Wales many of the foreats take tlieir 
unea from the predominating trees, such as Stringy-bark 
''orest, Iron-bark Forest, Ac ; the former, a gloomy-looking 
ree, imparting to the woods a dreary and sombre char- 
Eter. Acacia* are extremely common, upwards of two 
lundred kinds liaving been found, aJl of them possessing 
1 family resemblance, wliich distinguishes them from the 
M»cias of the Old and the New World. Tho Proteas and 
Sanksiaa are almost peculiar to Australia; and the Eu- 
'etlyptus, Caauarina, and Norfolk Island Pine are remark- 
able for their beauty, and afford valuable timber. Tho 
Jurks of several trees abound in tanning matter, and large 
■qiuiititiea have been sent to Britain as a substitute for 
ijoakbark. 

14. SeTBral of the acacias afford a gum resembling gum- 
■nbia One of the most imposing trees of the Australian 
I &nst is the Ewmlyplvs globulus, called by tho settlers the 
i gom-tvee, which often attains a height of 350 feet, with 
ft ffxtii at the base of from 25 to 40 feet. Most of the 
. tnM of this species shed their bark annually. The most 
znuAable and most beautiful tree of the Australian 
bmt it tho fern-tree, which grows to the height of 15 
or SO feet, when it suddenly spreads out its enormous 
Iwini, each 1 or G feet in length, in every direction. 
TheMlearee do not ditfer in appearance from those of tho 
*fl«"»"™i fern, except in size. Intermingling with the 
oilier tnes of the forest is seen, at intervals, the tall slender 
a of the palm-tree, rising to a height of TO or 100 feet. 
reTer, are limited to the north and east shore ^ 
ion resembles that of India more than tl 
f Australia 

~W0rts constitnte a marked feature of Am 
Ltion; among them are the Xanlhoreag i 
ith shrubby stems somewhat resemblii 

They bear tufts of^^^ \ 
ties, from the midst oJ^^^^nse vi'v long^ 
likea of densely-coi '" ' " 

:i furnish valuable 
lase of the inner leaj 
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be used as food, and the inner portion of tlie top of the 
trunk Ib eaten by the aborigines raw and roasted. Id 
the more favoured regions of Austraha grasses are abun- 
dant and nutntiouB presentmg pasturages ol great extent, 
and admirably adapted for the ream g of cattle 

s Of food plants Austraha is not bo entirelj destitute 
as was at one time suppose 1 though thej have remained 
unimproved and e\en unutdizod by the natives Sturt 
found natiie wheat and oats m the distant interior and 
elsewhere nee grass The same plants were seen b} 
Stuart m his journeys across the contment Within the 
northern interior three ^anetics of indigenous fig have 
been found, all well flai oured besides a native grape and 
other fruits used aa food bj tl e nati\ ea "tt ila yams 
were also found and on the banks f the Victoria Kiver 
a plant of the potato kmd affor ling an edible tuber 

7 Exotic fruits and vegetables may now be had in the 
different colonies m great abundance and of excellent 
quahty The fruits comprise ail thase of tl e tropics aa 
well as th se of c Her climates and include oranges, 
lemons figs bananas guavas pine apples &c The vme 
the olive and mulberry also thnie well Tobacco of good 
quality is grown but is unable to compete witb the 
Amencan in point of cheapness — J^optdar Encyihpffdta 
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MAN'S POSITION ON THE GLOBR 

1. The situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and 
over which he has obtained the control, is, in many 
respects, exceedingly remarkable. Compared with its 
other denizens, he seems, if we regard only his physical 
constitution, in almost every respect their inferior, and 
equally improvided for the supply of his natural wants 
and his defence against the innumerable enemies which 
surround him. No other animal passes so large a portion 
of its existence in a state of absolute helplessness, or falls 
in old age into such protracted and lamentable imbecility. 
To no other warm-blooded animal has nature denied that 
indispensable covering, without which the vicissitudes of 
a temperate, and the rigours of a cold climate are equally 
insupportable; and to scarcely any has she been so 
sparing in external weapons, whether for attack or 
defence. 

2. Destitute alike of speed to avoid, and of arms to 
repel the aggressions of his voracious foes; tenderly sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric influences, and unfitted for the 
coarse aliments which the earth affords spontaneously, 
during at least two-thirds of the year, even in temperate 
climates — ^man, if abandoned to mere instinct, would be 
of all creatures the most destitute and miserable. Dis- 
tracted by terror, and goaded by famine; driven to the 
most abject expedients for concealment from his enemies, 
and to the most cowardly devices for the seizure and 
destruction of his nobler prey, his existence would be one 
continued subterfuge or stratagem; his dwelling would 
be in dens of the earth, in clefts of rocks, or in the hollow 
o: trees; his food, worms and the lower reptiles, or such 
few and crude productions of the soil, as his organs could 
be brought to assimilate, varied with occasional relics, 
mangled by more powerful beasts of prey, or contemned 
by their more pampered choice. Eemarkable only for 
the absence of those powers and qualities which obtain 
for other animals a degree of security and res^ect^V^a 
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would be disregarded by some, and hunted down by 
others, till after a few generations his species would be- 
come altogether extinct, or, at best, would be restricted 
to a few islands in tropical regions, where the warmth of 
the climate, the paucity of enemies, and the abundance 
of vegetable food, might permit it to linger. 

3. Yet man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The 
strongest and fiercest of his fellow-creatures — the whale, 
the elephant, the eagle, and the tiger — are slaughtered 
by him to supply his most capricious wants, or tamed to 
do him service, or imprisoned to make him sport. The 
spoils of all nature are in daily requisition for his most 
common uses, yielded with more or less readiness, or 
wrested with reluctance from the mine, the forest, the 
ocean, and the air. Such are the first-fruits of reason. 
Were they the only or the principal ones, — were the mere 
acquisition of power over the materials, and the less 
gifted animals which surround us, and the consequent 
increase of our external comforts, and our means of pre- 
servation and sensual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges 
which the possession of this faculty conferred, — ^we should, 
after all, have little to plume ourselves upon. 

4. But this is so far from being the case, that every one 
who passes his life in tolerable ease and comfort, or rather, 
whose whole time is not anxiously consumed in providing 
the absolute necessaries of existence, is conscious of wants 
and cravings in which the senses have no part, of a series 
of pains and pleasures totally distinct in kind from any 
which the infliction of bodily misery or the gratification 
of bodily appetites has ever afforded him; and if he has 
experienced these pleasures and these pains in any degree 
of intensity, he will readily admit them to hold a much 
higher rank, and to deserve much more attention, than 
the former class. Independent of the pleasures of fancy 
and imagination, and social converse, man is constituted 
a speculative being : he contemplates the world and the 
objects around him, not with a passive indifferent gaze, 
as a set of phenomena in which he has no further interest 
than as they affect his immediate situation, and can be 
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rendered subservient to his comfort, but as a system dis- 
30sed with order and design. He approves, and feels the 
lighest admiration for the harmony of its parts, the skill 
md efficiency of its contrivances. 

6. Some of these which he can best trace and understand, 
lie attempts to imitate, and finds that, to a certain extent, 
though rudely and imperfectly, he can succeed — in others, 
}hat although he can comprehend the nature of the con- 
trivance, he is totally destitute of all means of imitation; 
ivhile in others again, and those evidently the most impor- 
tant, though he sees the effect produced, yet the means by 
ivhich it is done are alike beyond his knowledge and his 
control Thus he is led to the conception of a power and 
m intelligence superior to his own, and adequate to the 
production and maintenance of all that he sees in nature — 
i Power and Intelligence to which he may well apply the 
berm Infinite, since he not only sees no actual limit to the 
instances in which they are manifested, but finds, on the 
contrary, that, the further he inquires, and the wider his 
jphere of observation extends, they continually open upon 
lum in increasLQg abundance, and that, as the study of 
3ne prepares him to understand and appreciate another, 
refinement follows on refinement, wonder on wonder, till 
liis faculties become bewildered in admiration, and his 
intellect falls back on itself, in utter hopelessness of 
arriving at an end 

6. When from external objects he turns his view upon 
liimself, on his own vital and intellectual faculties, he 
finds that he possesses a power of examining and analys- 
ing his own nature to a certain extent, but no farther. 
In his corporeal frame he is sensible of a power to com- 
municate a certain moderate amount of motion to liimself 
and other objects; that this power depends on his will, 
and that its exertion can be suspended or increased at 
pleasure within certain limits; but how his will acts on 
his limbs he has no consciousness; and whence he derives 
the power he thus exercises there is nothing to assure 
him, however he may long to know. His senses, too, 
inform him of a multitude of parti(^\3iaTa t^«^^yc^^ 
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the external world, and he perceives an apparatus by 
which impressions from without may be transmitted, as 
a sort of signals, to the interior of his person, and ulti- 
mately to his brain, wherein he is obscurely sensible that 
the thinking, feeling, reasoning being he calls himself, 
more especially resides; but by what means he becomes 
conscious of these impressions, and what is the nature of 
the immediate communication between that inward sen- 
tient being and that machinery, his outward man, he has 
not the slightest conception. 

r. Again, when he contemplates still more attentively 
the thoughts, acts, and passions of this his sentient in- 
telligent self, he finds, indeed, that he can remember, and 
by the aid of memory can compare and discriminate, can 
judge and resolve, and, above all, that he is irresistibly 
impelled, from the perception of any phenomenon with- 
out or within him, to infer the existence of something 
prior, which stands to it in the relation of a cause, without 
which it would not be; and that this knowledge of causes 
and their consequences is what, in almost every instance, 
determines his choice and will, in cases where he is never- 
theless conscious of perfect freedom to act or not to act. He 
finds, too, that it is in his power to acquire more or less 
knowledge of causes and effects according to the degree of 
attention he bestows upon them, which attention is again 
in great measure a voluntary act; and often when its 
choice has been decided on imperfect knowledge or insuf- 
ficient attention, he finds reason to correct his judgment, 
though perhaps too late to influence his decision by after 
consideration. 

8. A world within him is thus opened to his intellec- 
tual view, abounding with phenomena and relations, and 
of the highest immediate interest. But while he cannot 
help perceiving that the insight he is enabled to obtain 
into this internal sphere of thought and feeling is in reality 
the source of all the power, the very fountain of his pre- 
dominance over external nature — he yet feels himself 
capable of entering only very imperfectly into these re- 
cesses of his own bosom, and analysing the operations of 
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his mind — ^in this as in all other things, in short, "a being 
darkly tuise" seeing that all the longest life and most 
vigorous intellect can give him power to discover by his 
own research, or time to know by availing himself of that 
of others, serves only to place him on the very frontier 
of knowledge, and afford a distant glimpse of boundless 
realms beyond, where no human thought had penetrated, 
but which yet he is sure must be no less familiarly known 
to that Intelligence which he traces throughout creation, 
than the most obvious truths which he himself daily 
applies to its most trifling purposes. Is it wonderful that 
a being so constituted should first encourage a hope, and 
by degrees acknowledge an assurance, that his intellectual 
existence will not terminate with the dissolution of his 
corporeal frame, but rather that in a future state of being, 
disencumbered of a thousand obstructions which his pre- 
sent situation throws in his way, endowed with acuter 
senses and higher faculties, he shall drink deep at that 
fountain of beneficent wisdom for which, the slight taste 
obtained on earth has given him so keen a relish"? — 
Herschel. 



WISDOM. 



1. There in his bosom Sapience^ doth sit, 
The sovereign darling of the Deity; 
Clad like a queen in royal robes, most fit 
For so great power and peerless majesty. 
And all with gems and jewels gorgeously 
Adom'd, that brighter than the stars appear, 
And make her native brightness seem more clear. 

2. Both Heaven and Earth obey unto her will, 
And all the creatures which they both contain; 
For of her fulness which the world doth fill, 
They all partake, and do in state remain, 

As their great Maker did at first ordain, 

' Wisdom. 



Through observatiori of her liigh beh^et, 

By which they first were made, and still incieast. 




3. The ffuniess of her face no tongue c 
For she the daughters of all woman's race. 
And angels too, in beautie dotii excel, 
Reflected on her from God'a glorious face, 
And more increased by her own goodly grace, 
That it doth far exceed all human thought, 
Nor can on earth compared be to ought. 

4. Let angels which her goodly face behold, 
And see at will, her sovereign praises sing; 
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And those most sacred mysteries unfold, 
Of that fair love of mighty heaven's King; 
Enough is me to admire such heavenly thing, 
And being thus with her huge love possest. 
In only wonder of herself to rest. 

5. But whoso may, thrice happy man him hold 

Of all on earth, whom God so much doth grace, 
And lets his own beloved to behold; 
For in the view of that celestial face 
All joy, all bliss, all happiness have place. 
Nor aught on earth can want unto the wight 
Who of herself can win that wishful sight. 

6. Ah then, my hungry soul ! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought. 

And with false beautie's flattering bait misled, 
Hast after vain deceitful shadows sought. 
Which all have fled, and now have left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy follies brief; 
Ah ! cease to gaze on matter of thy grief. 

7. And look at last up to that sovereign light, 
From whose pure beams all perfect beauty shines, 
That kindleth love in every goodly sprite. 

Even the love of God, which loathing brings 
Of this vile world, and these gay seeming things; 
With whose sweet pleasures being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 

— Spensei' (1552-1599X 
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CHEERFULNESS. 



L Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best promoter 
of healtL Repinings and secret murmurs of heart give 
imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of which the 
vital psits are composed, and wear out the machine in- 
sensibly; not to mention those violent ferments which 
they stir up in the blood, and those irregular disturbed 
motions which they raise in the animal spirits. I scarcely 
remember, in my own observation, to have met with 
many old men, or with such who (to use our English 
phrase) " wear well," that had not at least a certain indo- 
lence in their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety 
and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it is, health and 
cheerfulness mutually beget each other; with this differ- 
ence, that we seldom meet with a great degree of health 
which is not attended with a certain cheerfulness, but 
very often see cheerfulness where there is no great degree 
of health. 

2. Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body: it banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions, and keeps 
the soul in a perpetual calm. But having already touched 
on this last consideration, I shall here take notice that 
the world in which we are placed, is filled with innumer- 
able objects that are proper to raise and keep alive this 
happy temper of mind. 

3. If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our use; but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude it was made for our pleasure. The 
aun, which is as the great soul of the universe, and pro- 
daces all the necessaries of life, has a particular influence 

^ in cheering the mind of man and making the heart glad. 

Hose several living creatures, which are made for our 

ice or sustenance, at the same time either fill the woods 

their music, furnish us with game, or raise pleasing 

in us by the delightfulness of their appearance. 
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Fountains, lakes, and rivers are as refreshing to the ima- 
gination as to the soil through which they pass. 

4. There are writers of great distinction who have made 
it an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green rather than with any other colour, as 
being such a right mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye instead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reason several painters have a 
green cloth hanging near them to ease the eye upon, after 
too great application to their colouring. A famous 
modem philosopher accounts for it in the following 
manner. All colours that are more luminous overpower 
and dissipate the animal spirits which are employed in 
sight; on the contrary, those that are more obscure do 
not give the animal spirits a sufficient exercise ; whereas 
the rays that produce in us the idea of green fall upon 
the eye in such a due proportion, that they give the ani- 
mal spirits their proper play, and, by keeping up the 
struggle in a just balance, excite a very pleasing and 
agreeable sensation. Let the cause be what it will, the 
effect is certain, for which reason the poets ascribe to this 
particular colour the epithet of cheerful. 

5. To consider further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they are at the same time both useful 
and entertaining, we W that the most important parts in 
the vegetable world are those which are the most beauti- 
ful These are the seeds by which the several races of 
plants are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to 
hide her principal design, and to be industrious in making 
the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying on her 
great work, and intent upon her own preservation. The 
husbandman after the same manner is employed in lay- 
ing out the whole country into a kind of garden or land- 
scape, and making everything smile about him, whilst in 
reality he thinks of nothing but the harvest and the in- 
crease which is to arise from it. 

6. We may further observe how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind ol "w^^xv^ 
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by having formed it after such a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects which 
seem to have very little use in them; as from the wild- 
ness of rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts of 
nature. Those who are versed in philosophy may still 
carry this consideration higher, by obserring that if 
matter had appeared to us endowed only with those real 
qualities which it actually possesses, it would have made 
but a very joyless and imcomfortable figure; and why 
has Providence given it a power of producing in us such 
imaginary qualities as tastes and colours, soimds and 
smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is conver- 
sant in the lower stations of nature, might have his mind 
cheered and delighted with agreeable sensations? In 
short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre filled with 
objects that either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or 
admiration. 

r. The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the 
vicissitude of day and night, the change of seasons, with 
all that variety of scenes which diversify the face of 
nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual succession erf 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

8. I shall not here mention the several entertainments 
of art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, conversa- 
tion, and other accidental diversions of life, because I 
would only take notice of such incitements to a cheerful 
temper, as offer themselves to persons of all ranks and 
conditions, and which may sufficiently show us that Pro- 
vidence did not design this world should be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man should 
be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

9. I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, as it 
is a virtue in which our countrjonen are observed to be 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and often conveys 
herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelist, in opposition to those who begin their romances 
with the flowery season of the year, enters on his story 
thus; "In the gloomy month of November, when the 
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people of England hang and drown themselves, a discon- 
solate lover walked out into the fields," &c. 

10. Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in him- 
self those considerations which may give him a serenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfully against 
those little evils and misfortimes which are common to 
human nature, and which by a right improvement of 
them will produce a satiety of joy and an uninterrupted 
happiness. 

11. At the same time that I would engage my reader 
to consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up 
amidst the entertainments that are provided for us; but 
these, if rightly considered, should be far from overcast- 
ing the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheerfulness 
of temper which I have been recommending. This inter- 
spersion of evil with good, and pain with pleasure, in the 
works of nature, is very truly ascribed by Mr. Locke, in 
his essay on " The Human Understanding," to a moral 
reason, in the following words : — 

12. " Beyond all this, we may find another reason why 
God hath scattered up and down several degrees of plea- 
sure and pain in all the things that environ and aff*ect us, 
and blended them together in almost all that our thoughts 
and senses have to do with; that we, finding imperfec- 
tion, dissatisfaction, and want of complete happiness in 
all the enjoyments which the creatures can afibrd us, 
might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him, * with 
whom there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. " — Addison (lera-iriQ), Spectator, 




PEARL. 

1. The pearl is an animal product secreted by certain 
shell mollusca, of which one land lives in the sea and the 
others are found in fresh water. Pearls are quite common, 
but those which have considerable dimensions, joined toi 
regular form and beautiful reflections, are rare and of hi^ 
price. Formed almost exclusively of lime and of in 
organic matter, the pearl is very easily acted on; >^ 
regards resistance, it has nothing in common with pre- 
cious atones, even those most easily destroyed, 

2. Many opinions have been expressed upon the origin 
of the pearl. The ancients poetically ascribed it hi a 
drop of dew falling at morning or evening into the 
opened shell. It was once a common belief that the pes^ 
was a morbid production of the animal Above ul, i' 
has been thought that it originated in some foreign sub- 
stance, such as a grain of sand or an animal parasite 
introduced accidentally into the shell This substance, it 
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was supposed, tortured the animal, which, to free itself 
from the irritation, covered it with a pearly secretion. 
Acting on these ideas, the Chinese are said to have 
obtained pearls artificially by piercing the shell and 
slightly wounding the animal. 

3. There is probably some truth in these hypotheses; 
but an examination of the pearl under the microscope 
proves that such modes of formation are not the only 
ones employed, and even that they do not necessarily 
enter into the formation of these beautiful productions. 
Indeed certain pearls show in their interior spherical 
cavities perfectly empty; and others, which are com- 
pletely solid to the centre, display in all their parts a 
regular and continuous texture, without the least trace of 
any foreign matter. 

4. A pearl of the first quality should possess, above all 
things, a fine orient or water. By this expression is meant 
a pure whiteness, joined to a lively lustre that sparkles 
in the light. There are pearls, too, which, with a white 
colour, show a delicate reflection of azure. These are the 
most highly esteemed. The second quality of a fine pearl 
is that it should be perfectly spherical or regularly pear- 
shaped. 

5. Although pearl molluscs exist in all parts of the 
world, there are but few places where their gathering has 
become an industry. One of these places was formerly 
the Red Sea, which in the time of the Ptolemies pro- 
duced an abundance of pearls. But the beds are probably 
exhausted; at any rate they are no longer worked. The 
two regions which for a long time have i)roduced the 
most beautiful pearls are the Persian Gulf, and the Straits 
of Manaar, which separate Ceylon from the peninsula of 
India. More recently great quantities of pearl oysters 
have been discovered in America, particularly in the Gulf 
of Mexico, upon the coasts of California, and in the 
vicinity of Panama. 

«. There have been experiments made to determine the 
time necessary for the development of a pearl. No very 
certain results have been obtained, but it ha& b^evv ^^^^^^^ 
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that at least ti\o or three years are necessary for the 
formation of a pearl of any value 

Hitherto the pearl shells hai e been gathered br 
divers, who practising the pursuit from their earheet 
years end by beiHn able to stay nearlj six minutes with 
out breathing at the bottom of the sea. The prod^ous 




efforts which they are obliged to make, and the conside^ 
able pressure to which they are subjected, result in » 
number of very grave accidents. The bodies, too, of tie 
unhappy beings who devote themselves to this frightful 
trade are very quickly covered with sores ; and very seldom 
does a pearl-diver arrive at old age. The remarkable ap- 
pliances which render it possible to stay under the water 
lor a long time without much inconvenience, have been 
introduced into the localities where there are pearl- 
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fisheries, and will no doubt diminish wonderfully the 
sad consequences so long inseparable from this dreadful 
trade. 

8. Pearls were among the first substances ever employed 
as ornaments. As far back, indeed, as we can look into 
antiquity, we find them figuring in the first rank. The 
Indian mythology speaks often of the pearl, and attributes 
its discovery to Vishnu,^ who searched the ocean for these 
ornaments to deck his daughter Pandaia. The Book of 
Job and the Proverbs of Solomon also mention them. 
The accounts of ancient historians show the estimation in 
which pearls were held by the Babylonians, the Persians, 
and the Egyptians. It is stated in history that Cleopatra,^ 
striving to rival the prodigality of Antony,^ dissolved in 
vinegar the pearl of one of her ear-rings, which had cost 
^162,000, and swallowed it. The passion of the Eomans 
for pearls, like all the passions of this people, was carried 
to an extravagant height. The pearl which Caesar pre- 
sented to Servilia, sister of the celebrated Cato of Utica,* 
had cost £48,000. The Empress Lollia Paulina, wife of 
Caligula, wore, in a set of ornaments composed of emer- 
alds and pearls, the value of .£320,000. Caligula himself, 
Nero, and other of those cruel men whom history is 
obliged to name among her Roman emperors, ornamented 
their buskins and strewed the furniture of their saloons 
with pearls. Coming down to our own times, we are 
informed that when the Princess Eoyal of England was 
married to Prince Frederick William of Prussia, she 
received, among other objects of jewelry, a magnificent 
necklace formed of thirty-two pearls, valued at £20,000. 
— Blackie^s Diamonds and Precious Stones, 

I Vishnu, one of the gods of Hindoo mytholofsry. 

> Cleopatra, a celebrated queen of Egypt. She died B.C. 80. 

* Mark Antony, a leading but unprincipled Roman statesman, and friend of 
Julius Cifisar. He died B.o. 30. 

* Cato of Utica, a distinguished Roman, \^ho perished by his own hand at 
Vtica in Africa, rather than submit to Julius Csesar: B.C. 46. 
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THE PICTURE OF THE MIND. 

1. Painter, youVe come, but may be gone; 
Now I have better thought thereon, 
This work I can perform alone; 

And give you reasons more than one. 

2. Not that your art I do refuse; 
But here I may no colours use. 
Beside, your hand will never hit, 
To draw a thing that cannot sit 

8. You could make shift to paint an eye, 
An eagle towering in the sky. 
The sun, a sea, or soundless pit; 
But these are like a mind, not it. 

4. No, to express this mind to sense. 
Would ask a heaven's intelligence; 
Since nothing can report that flame, 
But what's of kin to whence it came. 

6. Sweet mind, then speak yourself, and say. 
As you go on, by what brave way 
Our sense you do with knowledge fill, 
And yet remain our wonder stiU. 

6. I call you. Muse, now make it true : 
Henceforth may every line be you : 
That all may say, that see the frame, 
This is no picture, but the same. 

7. A mind so pure, so perfect fine. 
As 'tis not radiant, but divine; 
And so disdaining any trier, 
Tis got where it can try the fire. 

8 There, high exalted in the sphere, 
As it another nature were. 
It moveth all, and makes a flight 
As circular as iiAmte. 
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9. Whose notions when it will express 
In speech, it is with that excess 

Of grace, and music to the ear, 
As what it spoke it planted there. 

10. The voice so sweet, the words so fair. 
As some soft chime had stroked the air; 
And though the sound had parted thence, 
Still left an echo in the sense. 

11. But that a mind so rapt, so high. 
So swift, so pure, should yet apply 
Itself to us, and come so nigh 

Earth's grossness; there's the how and why. 

12. Is it because it sees us dull. 

And sunk in clay here, it would pull 
Us forth, by some celestial sleight. 
Up to her own sublimed height] 

13. Or hath she here, upon the ground, 
Some paradise or palace found, 

In all the bounds of beauty, fit 
For her t' inhabit] There is it. 

u. Thrice happy house, that hast receipt 
For this so lofty form, so straight, 
So polished, perfect, round, and even, 
As it slid moulded off from heaven. 

15. Not swelling, like the ocean proud, 
But stooping gently, as a cloud, 
As smooth as oil poured forth, and calm 
As showers, and sweet as drops of balm. 

le. Smooth, soft, and sweet, in all a flood, 
Where it may run to any good; 
And where it stays, it there becomes 
A nest of odorous spice and gums. 

IT. In action, winged as the wind, 
In rest, like spirits left behind 
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Upon a bank, or field of flowers, 
Begotten by the wind and showers. 

18. In thee, fair mansion, let it rest. 

Yet know, with what thou art possessed. 

Thou, entertaining in thy breast 

But such a mind, mak'st God thy guest. 

— Ben Jonson (I5r4-i63rx 



DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 

1. Aim at the attainment of clear and accu7'ate habits of 
thought. — Thinking is the exercise which strengthens the 
mind, and without which, no progress can be made in 
mental cultivation. A man may read, and hear, and 
talk — he may devour volumes, and listen to lectures 
every night — and yet, if he does not think, he will make 
after all but little if any improvement. He must thinks 
he must turn over subjects in his mind; he must look at 
them on every side; he must trace the connection between 
ideas, and have everything orderly arranged. 

2. A man may even think a great deal, and not think 
clearly; his mind may be at work, and yet always in con- 
fusion; there may be no clear arrangement; and it is 
quite possible to mistake muddiness for depth. There 
are some men who appear very thoughtful, but, from 
never aiming at accurate habits of thought, they talk 
most imintelligibly. There seems to be neither begin- 
ning nor middle nor end in what they say; aU is a con- 
fused jumble. Now, writing carefully is a good plan for 
acquiring habits of clear and connected thought, since a 
man is more likely to detect the disorder of his thoughts 
in writing than in talking. 

8. Aim at independence of mind, — There are some m.©^ 

who go in leading-strings all their days. They always 

follow in the path of others without being able to gi'V® 

any reason for their opinions. There is a proper meat^ 

independence which all should maintain; self-respect aSi^ 
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the stability of our character require it. The man who 
forms his opinion entirely on that of another can have no 
great respect for his own judgment, and is likely to be a 
changeling. When we consider carefully what appeals 
to our minds, and exercise upon it our own reason, taking 
into respectful consideration what others say upon it, 
and then come to a conclusion of our own, we act as 
intelligent beings. 

4. This proper independence of mind is far removed from 
presumptuous self-confidence, than which there is nothing 
more severely to be condemned. Presumption is the 
associate of ignorance; and it is hateful in the extreme 
to hear some half-taught stripling delivering his opinions 
with all the authority of an oracle. This is not what we 
mean by mental independence; and it is hoped none will 
mistake what has been said. We refer to a modest yet 
firm and independent exercise of judgment upon subjects 
which the mind understands; in short, we intend only 
the opposite of that slavish habit which makes one man 
the mere shadow of another. 

5. Acquire habits of ohseiration. — This is all-important. 
We live in a world of wonders; and a thousand objects 
appeal to our observation, and will repay it. How much 
is to be learned by a proper use of the eyes and ears! 
Books may teach us much, but observation in some respects 
may teach us more. That practical knowledge, so useful 
in the progress of life —that tact in business, so desirable 
— can be gained only in this way. Observation, as a 
mode of study, is the cheapest and most convenient of 
alL It may be carried on almost anywhere and every- 
where, because nearly in all places in which we are, there 
is something to be learned if we are disposed to receive 
instructioiL 

«. Observation is connected with curiosity; the one 
sharpens the other, and they produce a mutual influence. 
Now, when curiosity prompts a wish to know more than 
we do on any particular subject, and we have the means 
of information in an intelligent friend, we should never 
lose the opportunity of making the iieeMxjX mojci^fvfc'e*. 
(8) ^ 
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Let not false pride, lest we should betray ignorance, pre- 
vent us from asking a question when it can be answered. 
How much knowledge do we often lose by wishing to 
appear wiser than we really are ! Mr. Locke, on being 
asked how he had contrived to accumulate a mine of 
knowledge so rich, deep, and extensive, replied, "That 
he attributed what little he knew to the not having been 
ashamed to ask for information, and to the rule he had 
laid down of conversing with all descriptions of men on 
those topics chiefly, that fonned their own professions and 
pursuits." 

r. Cultivate humility. — Humility is the attribute of great 
and noble minds, and how beautiful does it appear ! Sir 
Isaac Newton, in the true spirit of humility, spoke of 
himself, at the close of life, as a child who had spent 
his time in gathering pebbles on the shore, while the 
ocean lay untraversed; and Mozart, just before he died, 
said, "Now I begin to see what might be done in music." 
These expressions were worthy of the men, and they 
invest their genius with greater loveliness, because they 
throw over it the graceful mantle of humility. They in 
fact knew much, and this taught them how much more 
remained to be known. They ascended to a high eleva- 
tion on the mountain of knowledge, but this only gave 
them a better idea of the loftiness of the summit. 

8. If the circle of light be large, the boundary of darkness 
will be equally so; and the more we know, the more we shall 
be convinced of our own ignorance. This is true enough; 
but we cannot remember it too often and too much, espe- 
cially in the commencement of the pursuit of knowledge. 
Then the young aspirant often fancies he knows every- 
thing; whereas, in fact, he knows nothing yet as he ought 
to know. Conceit and fancied superiority are the besetting 
sins of the mind when it is beginning to acquire know- 
ledge. This must be checked. If the great apostles of 
science and philosophy confessed they knew so little, 
what ground of boasting can there be for the tyro in 
their schools. 

p. When tempted to pride themselves on their attain- 



menta, let such look to the almost inexhaustible treasures 
of learning and genius, which the illustrious dead and the 
illustrious living have accumulated, and mark the humility 
allied to true intellectual greatness, and then blush for 
their folly in thinking so highly of themselves. Humility, 
while it is so beautiful and becoming, is also highly ad- 
vantageous. It is a habit favourable of itself to mental 
improvement, as it opens the mind to receive instruction 
with docility, and makes one willing to be taught and 
corrected. — J. SUmghlon. 




FRANKLIN.i 

L One of the most remarkable men, certainly of our 
times, as a politician, or of any age, as a philosopher, was 
Franklin; who also stands alone in combining together 
these two characters, the greatest that man can sust^; 
and in this, that having home the first part in enlai^ing 
science by one of the greatest discoveries ever made, he 

■ Bora Bt BoitOD 1706 ; died, 11%. 
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bore the second part in founding one of the greatest 
empires in the world. 

2. In this truly great man everything seems to concur 
that goes toward the constitution of exalted merit. First, 
he was the architect of his own fortune. Bom in the 
humblest station, he raised himself by his talents and his 
industry, first to the place in society which may be at- 
tained with the help only of ordinary abilities, great 
application, and good luck; but next to the loftier heights 
which a daring and happy genius alone can scale; and the 
poor printer boy, who at one period of his life had no 
covering to shelter his head from the dews of night, rent 
in twain the proud dominion of England, and lived to be 
the ambassador of a commonwealth which he had formed, 
at the court of the haughty monarchs of France who had 
been his allies. 

3. Then, he had been tried by prosperity as well as 
adverse fortune, and had passed unhurt through the 
perils of both. No ordinary apprentice, no commonplace 
journeyman, ever laid the foundation of his independence 
in habits of industry and temperance more deep than 
he did, whose genius was afterwards to rank him with 
the Galileos and the Newtons of the Old World. No 
patrician bom to shine in courts, or assist at the coimcils 
of monarchs, ever bore his honours in a lofty station 
more easily, or was less spoilt by the enjoyment of them, 
than this common workman did when negotiating with 
royal representatives, or caressed by all the beauty and 
fashion of the most brilliant court in Europe. 

4. Again, he was self-taught in all he knew. His hours 
of study were stolen from those of sleep and of meals, or 
gained by some ingenious contrivance for reading while 
the work of his daily calling went on. Assisted by none 
of the helps which affluence tenders to the studies of the 
rich, he had to supply the place of tutors by redoubled 
diligence, and of commentaries by repeated perusal Nay, 
the possession of books was to be obtained by copying 
what the art which he himself exercised furnished easily 

to others, ^ Pnmldhi began \\1© «a «l ^tVn.Ut'a boy. 
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5. Next, the circumstances under which others suc- 
cumb he made to yield, and bent to his own purposes. 
A successful leader of a revolt that ended in complete 
triumph after appearing desperate for years; a great dis- 
coverer in philosophy, without the ordinary helps to 
knowledge; a writer famed for his chaste style, without 
a classical education; a skilful negotiator, though never 
bred to politics; ending as a favourite, nay, a pattern of 
fashion, when the guest of frivolous courts, the life which 
he had begun in garrets and in workshops. 

e. Lastly, combinations of faculties in others deemed 
impossible, appeared easy and natural in him. The 
philosopher, delighting in speculation, was also eminently 
a man of action. Ingenious reasoning, refined and subtle 
consultation, were in him combined with prompt resolu- 
tion and inflexible firmness of purpose. To a lively fancy 
he joined a learned and deep reflection; his original and 
inventive genius stooped to the convenient alliance of the 
most ordinary prudence in every-day aff'airs; the mind 
that soared above the clouds, and was conversant with 
the loftiest of human contemplations, disdained not to 
make proverbs and feign parables for the guidance of 
apprenticed youths and servile maidens; and the hands 
that sketched a free constitution for a whole continent, 
or drew down the lightning from heaven, easily and cheer- 
fully lent themselves to simplify the apparatus by which 
truths were to be illustrated or discoveries pursued. 

7. His whole course, both in acting and in speculation, was 
simple and plain, ever preferring the easiest and shortest 
road, nor ever having recourse to any but the simplest 
means to compass his ends. His policy rejected all re- 
finements, and aimed at accomplishing its purposes by the 
most rational and obvious expedients. His manner of 
reasoning was manly and cogent, the address of a rational 
being to others of the same order; and so concise that, 
preferring decision to discussion, he never exceeded a 
quarter of an hour in any public address. 

8. His correspondence upon business, whether private 
or state affairs, is a model of deamesa and coui^^si<^^ss>& 
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shortness; nor can any state paper surpass, in dignity and 
impression, those of which he is believed to have been 
the author in the earlier part of the American revolu- 
tionary war. But of all this great man's scientific ex- 
cellencies, the most remarkable is the smallness, the 
simplicity, the apparent inadequacy of the means which 
he employed in his experimental researches. His dis- 
coveries were made with hardly any apparatus at alL 
The experiments by which the identity of lightning and 
electricity was demonstrated, were made with a sheet of 
brown paper, a bit of twine, a silk thread, and an iron 
key. 

9. Upon the integrity of this great man, whether in 
public or private life, there rests no stain. Strictly 
honest, and ever scrupulously punctual in all his dealings, 
he preserved in the highest fortune that regularity which 
he had practised as well as inculcated in the lowest In 
domestic life he was faultless, and in the intercourse of 
society, delightful. There was a constant good humour and 
a playful wit, easy and of high relish, without any ambi- 
tion to shine, the natural fruit of his lively fancy, his 
solid, natural good sense, and his cheerful temper, that 
gave his conversation an unspeakable charm, and alike 
suited every circle from the humblest to the most elevated. 
— Lord Brougham (i778-is68). 
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THE RESULTS OF COMMERCK 

1. If we consider our own country in its natural pro- 
spect, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth 
falls to our share! Natural historians tell us that no 
fruit grows originally among us, that our climate of itself, 
and without the assistance of art, can make no further 
advances towards a plum than a sloe; that our melons, 
our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and our cherries are 
strangers imported in difierent ages, and naturalized in 
cur gardens y and that they would all degenerate if wholly 
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neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our sim 
and soiL 

2. Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable worid 
than it has improved the whole of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. 
Our tables are stored with oils, and spices, and wines; 
our rooms are adorned with the workmanship of Japan ; 
our morning's draught comes to us from the remotest 
comers of the earth; we repair our bodies by the drugs 
of America, and repose ourselves under Indian canopies. 

3. The vineyards of France have been called our gar- 
dens, the spice-islands our hotbeds, the Persians our silk- 
weavers, and the Chinese our potters. Nature, indeed, 
furnishes us with the bare necessaries of life, but traffic 
gives us a great variety of what is useful, and at the same 
time supplies us with everything that is convenient and 
ornamental Nor is it the least part of our happiness 
that, whilst we enjoy the remotest products of the north 
and south, we are free from those extremities of weather 
which gave them birth; that our eyes are refreshed with 
green fields, at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that grow between the tropics. 

4. Nature seems to have taken particular care to dis- 
seminate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several parts of 
the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one an- 
other, and be united together by their common interest. 

5. Almost every degree produces something peculiar to 
it The food often grows in one country and the sauce 
in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the 
products of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a China plant 
is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The Philip- 
pine Islands give a flavour to our European bowls. The 
single dress of a woman of equality is often the product of 
a hundred climates. The muff and the fan come together 
from the different ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from 
the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. 

6. Our English merchant converts the tviv oi \i\^ <ir^^\jk. 



country into gold, and exchanges its wood for rubies. 
The Mohammedans are clothed in our British manufac- 
ture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with 
the fleeces of our sheep. There are not more useful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add 
wealth to tlie rich, and magnificence to the great. — 
Addison (I97i-i7i» 
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SONNET.— FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 

V sight more sad and fair scarce earth can show 
Than Fountains vale, as bursts upon the eye 
The magie beauty of its scenery! 



MIGHT. fiOI 

Bright as a fairy vision, there art thou, 
Noblest of time-worn piles, rearing thy brow 

In melancholy grandeur! — the blue sky — 

Deep — beautiful — that saw first raised on high 
Thy walls, looks as unfaded on thee now, 
But thou art changed ! and, silent 'mid the woods, 

As stands thy lofty tower and mould'ring aisles 
Where ivy creeps and blooming wild-flowers grow, 
And murmur deep around the falling floods; 

He who thus views thee, 0, how his warm heart 
thrills! 
Amid the world's rude throng, can he forget thee 1 No ! 

— Stephen Wilson (i8ii-i876). 



SONNET.— NIGHT. 

Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue 1 

Yet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus ^ with the host of heaven came, 
And lo I creation widened in man's view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, sun ! or, who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind 1 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife 1 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 

— Blanco White (i775-i84i). 

1 Hesperas, the eyening-star. 
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PROVERBS. 

1. A proverb is usually a short sentence, full of mean- 
ing, which has received the stamp of public approval, and 
is handed down from race to race. A proverb reflects 
the general tone and feeling current in any country, and 
may fairly be accepted as a true test of the standard of 
right and wrong prevailing in that country. Thus, the 
well-known proverb, Honesty is the best policy, expresses 
very distinctly the general disapproval of any actions 
which are imfair or dishonest; but it seems to commend 
honesty, not because it is right, but because it is most 
prudent, and will pay best. A man who resolves to be 
honest only because it is the best policy, or because he 
thinks it will pay best, is not likely to remain honest 
very long. But the proverb does not pretend to claim 
prudence as the only motive to honesty; it asserts that 
whatever other and higher reasons there are for being 
upright and straightforward in all our dealings, this 
reason may be added, that it is, and ever must be, the 
wisest course, in order to secure success and prosperity. 

2. Another very common proverb, Every man for him- 
self, and God for us all, does reflect but too plainly the 
selfishness into which we are all so apt to fall. It exalts 
selfishness as the one golden rule of life, and presumes 
without any sense of shame to claim God's approval of 
such selfishness. It reveals the darker side of human 
nature. A Spanish proverb. Draw the snake from its hole 
by another man^s hand, is still more dastardly and base; 
we are advised to put another man into imminent peril 
for our profit, and to build our success upon the ruin of 
our neighbours. Conduct like this will never win God's 
blessing, or secure any real worldly success. 

3. Proverbs generally breathe a nobler spirit, and express 
a far higher sentiment, than those we have just quoted. 
It is necessary thus to allude to such debasing instances 
as these, in order to warn the young against the too ready 
acceptance of a common proverb as a true and safe guide 
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i life and conduct. Some proverbs have been proved to 
e false by a more careful observation and recording of 
icts. The popular belief in the unhealthiness of a mild 
inter has found expression in the well-known saying, A 
'•een Christmas makes a fat churchyard; but we now know, 
nee the number of deaths have been carefully recorded, 
lat this is by no means the case. The sharp frosts and 
jvere winters fill the churchyard, not the green and mild 
aes. Some express only half the truth. Thus Charity 
*^ins at home is quite true, unless it is interpreted to 
Lean, as it too often is, that charity should end at home. 

4. One very prevalent vice is strongly and rightly con- 
Bmned by the proverbs of all nations, and that is un- 
uthfulness. But this vice is not condemned so much 
1 account of its inherent wrongfulness as on account of 
s folly and certainty of detection. The proverb takes a 
(wer level than the moralist. It views the matter from 
le standpoint of worldly success, but it does not con- 
adict the higher and the nobler view, it rather confirms 
. Thus we are reminded by the trite expression Liars 
mM have good memories, of the words of the poet : 

Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.* 

his same proverb is quoted by a Latin writer ^ of the 
»urth century, and he speaks of it as old in his day. 
he Italians have a very significant proverb on this sub- 
ct, A liar is sooner caught than a cripple, A well-known 
atin saying gives us the other side of the picture, Truth 
mighty and will prevail. 

5. But there are other falsehoods that have to be 
larded against besides false words, and we are wisely 
amed against all false appearances and pretences by the 
miliar quotation. All is not gold that glitters. An Italian 
•overb conveys the same lesson in a slightly different 
•rm, Every glowworm is not afire. 

> Marmionf canto vi., stanza 17. 

' Jerome, one of the Christian fathers, as the early Christian \nrlter« «x« 

nally called, died 420 A. D. 
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6. The homely but useful and hoitourable virtue of 
thrift and carefidness is the subject of many very fa-milmr 
expressions. Many homes would be happier, and many 
hearts would be lighter, if all would learn to Qui the coat 
according to the cloth. Much needless trouble would be 
saved if we remembered always that A stitch in time sa/ves 
nine. When tempted to purchase some bargain " extra- 
ordinarily cheap," it would be well to call to mind the pro- 
verb handed down to us by the elder Cato, What is not 
needed is dear at a farthing. The late Rev. Sydney Smith 
has wisely expanded the sentence thus : " If you want to 
make much of a small income, always ask yourself these 
two questions: first, do I really want ifi secondly, can I 
do 'without it? These two questions honestly answered 
will double your fortune." When we are induced to 
spend more on dress or any kind of finery than we can 
well afford, we might perchance stay our hand, if we 
thought of the truth embodied in the saying. Silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire. But the whole weight of 
proverbial wisdom on this subject has been well concen- 
trated in two very brief but thoughtful expressions, which 
it would be well for us if we found them as easy to prac- 
tise as they are to remember, fFaste not^ want not, and 
Wilful waste makes woful want. 

7. The teaching of proverbs on the duty of manly self- 
reliance and the folly of indulging in idle murmurs at 
fate, instead of bestirring ourselves, is very decided. It 
is of no use crying over spUt milk^ comes to us as a rebuke 
for wasting our time and energies in unmanly lamenta- 
tions over past misfortunes; far better is it to remember 
the tnlth embodied in some form or other in the proverbs 
of almost every nation, but familiar to us in these words, 
God helps those who help themselves. The Italians and 
Spaniards have a very brave and beautiful proverb on 
the same subject, If I have lost the rings, here are the fingers 
still. For after all, the fingers are far more than the 
rings. These are but external, and may be replaced, but 
if the fingers are gone the man himself is maimed, and 
fche power of future earning is crippled. 
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s. We are often reminded of a still more important, 
but perhaps unwelcome, truth, that the cause of many of 
our failures and misfortunes is to be found in ourselves. 
The mill cannot grind with the water that is past, tells us 
but too plainly of the opportunities we have missed, 
never perhaps to return. A German proverb puts the 
same truth in a still more impressive manner. He has 
been through the forest and found no firewood. 

9. A few proverbs there are to be found, which speak 
in a far less wholesome spirit. One suggests that It is 
better to be bom lucky than wise, and another proclaims the 
false and desperate doctrine that Luck is all. Unhappy 
and unwise indeed are those who rest their hope on such 
an uncertain foundation. 

10. The danger of encouraging bad habits is well pointed 
out in the words III weeds grow apace. The wrong act 
grows but too rapidly into a habit, the habit becomes our 
master, and we are enslaved before we are really aware 
of our danger. We are told on the highest authority, 
that of the Bible — " Be sure your sin will find you out,"i 
and this all-important truth is confirmed by the experience 
of every age, and has found ample and varied expression 
in our proverbial literature. In an unguarded moment 
we utter unhallowed curses, and speedily forget them all. 
The well-known words Curses like chickens always come home 
to roosty assure us that a day of remembrance and bitter 
repentance will come. The ancient Greeks have left on 
record their experience. The mill of God grinds late, but it 
grinds to powder, and we express the same inevitable truth 
in our proverb, God comes unth leaden feet, but strikes with 
iron hands. 

iL We can often discover to what nation a proverb 
belongs by a little consideration. Thus, our own, Make 
hay wkUe the sun shines, is truly English, and could have 
had its birth only in such a changeable climate as ours. 
So too the form which our own proverb Ma?i's extremity, 
GocFs opportunity, assumes among the Jews, ^hen the tale 
of bricks is doubled, Moses comes, has a clear reference to 

1 Ifunibers xxxii. 2S. 
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the early history of that nation as told in Exodus (ch. v.), 
and without a knowledge of that history would be quite 
unintelligible. We owe to India one proverb of special 
beauty, which rises to a much higher level of thought and 
feeling than the generality, The sandal-tree perfume the 
axe that fells it. This contrasts very favourably with an 
Italian one which teaches the cruel and unchristian doc- 
trine, that Revenge is a morsel for the gods. 

12. Some special event in the history of a nation or an 
individual may have given rise to a proverb. One in- 
stance of this is furnished by scripture history. When 
Saul, on the eve of being appointed the first King of Israel, 
revealed quite suddenly that higher and nobler life which 
had hitherto been slumbering in him, imdreamt of alike 
by himself and others, and took his place among the 
prophets, the question was asked, perhaps half in wonder, 
half in scorn, " Is Saul also among the prophets," and, 
therefore, we are told it became a proverb (1 Sam. x. 11). 

13. The familiar expression There^s many a slip Hwixt the 
cup and the lip comes to us from the ancient Greeks, and 
has a very striking story connected with it. A master 
treated with great cruelty his slaves who were occupied 
in planting a vineyard: one of the slaves, having been 
treated with unusual harshness, prophesied that his un- 
feeling master should never taste of the wine from his 
own vineyard. Anxious to prove this prediction false, 
the master took the earliest grapes, and bade the slave 
fill a goblet with the newly-made wine. Then taking the 
cup into his hand, he taunted the slave as a false pro- 
phet, who still undaunted replied, " Many things happen 
between the cup and the lip." At that moment a cry 
was raised that a wild boar had broken into the vineyard, 
and setting down the cup untouched, the master rushed 
forth to expel the wild beast, and was killed in the en- 
counter. 

14. A Scotch proverb. He thai invented the mmden^ first 
hanselled ^ ity alludes to the fact that the Regent Morton,^ 

1 HanseUed, made the first use of. 

' £drl qf Morton f Regent of Scotland during Queen Mary's reign« executed 
15S1. 
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the inventor of a new instrument of death, called the 
Maiden, was himself the first to suffer death by it. 

15. The origin of the saying, which has now become 
thoroughly proverbial, You may pay too dear for your 
whistle, is found in the following extract from a paper by 
its author, the celebrated Benjamin Frankhn: — "When 
I was a child of seven years old, my friends on a holiday 
filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children, and being charmed with 
the sound of a whistle that I saw by the way in the hands 
of another boy I voluntarily offered him all my money 
for it. I then came home, and went whistling all over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing 
all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had 
given for it four times as much as it was worth. This 
put me in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of the money: and they laughed at me so 
much for my folly that I cried with vexation, and the 
reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me 
pleasure. This, however, was afterwards of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind; so that often 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I 
said to myself, * Don't give too much for the whistle;' and 
so I saved my money. As I grew up, came into the 
world, and observed the actions of men, I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for their whistle." — Chiefly 
selected from Archbishop Trenches Lessons on Proverbs, 
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1. Here the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty br8*ad. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, . 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms inv^^L m 
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Yet stiil ev'n here content can spread a charm, 
BedresB the clime and all its rage disann. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feaste thoagfa small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of alL 

1. Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air and carols as he goes ; 
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With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or driveB his venturous ploughshare to the steep; 
Or Beeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And draga the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
"While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 
And, haply, too, some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
a. Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 
And ev'n those hills that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that ahed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar, 
Bat bind him to his native mountains more. 

— Olirer Goldsmith (nas-nrsx 
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Sm WALTER SCOTT. 

1. Walter Scott, the author of the Waverley Novels, 
which have given instruction and pleasure to thousands 
of young and old alike, was bom in Edinburgh on 15th 
August, 1771. In his infancy, he was attacked by a 
fever which impaired his health and left him permanently 
lame. On this account, he was sent to reside with his 
grandfather at Sandy-Knowe on the Scottish Border. He 
has described the scene for us in the introduction to the 
third canto of Marmion: — 

It was a barren scene and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled : 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of liveliest green : 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Kecesses where the wall-flower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin'd wall. 

2. After a time spent at the High School, Edinburgh, 
Scott was sent to Kelso, where he found in his school- 
master a companion and a friend. His early distinctions, 
however, were not gained in the school, but among his 
schoolfellows, with whom his wonderful power of stpry- 
telling, and his enthusiasm in their sports and games, 
despite his lameness, made him a special favourite. Even 
then he was a devoted reader of old romance and history, 
and in his twelfth year the perusal of Percy's Beligv>es of 
Ancient English Poetry impressed him very deeply. Al- 
ready he had begun to collect ballads from the recitation 
of old people, and to copy them out very neatly into 
small volumes. 

3. As he grew up, he was apprenticed as a lawyer to his 
father, and entered the law-classes at the university. Two 
special features of his character at that period were espe- 
cially noticed, — his gigantic memory, and his wonderful 
industry in carrying out any cherished purpose, and also 
his great delight in athletic pursuits. His only means of 
i22creasing his funds was to earn money by copying, and 
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imself told us, that he remembered writing 120 
;es with no interval either for food or rest, — 
or fifteen hours* very hard work at the least. 
1792 he was called to the bar, and in 1799 he 
Dinted sheriff-deputy of Selkirkshire. His first 
home was at Lasswade on the Esk, about six 
m Edinburgh. Here he began to cultivate that 
altering and planting, which afterwards became 
bing passion. 

L804 he found it necessary to remove into Sel- 
, and he settled down at Ashestiel, seven miles 
[kirk, as he had now become sheriff of that 
This place cannot be described more vividly 
)Cott's own words in the introduction to the first 
Marmion:' — 

November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear ; 
Late, gazing down the steepy linn,^ 
That hems our little garden in. 
Low in its dark and narrow glen, 
You scarce the rivulet might ken, 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feeble trill'd the streamlet through ; 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen. 
Through bush and brier no longer green. 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wide cascade. 
And foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

as while residing here that Scott first entered 
active life of literary toil in close conjunction 
equally active life of rural sport, which gained 
ill-justified reputation as the hardest worker and 
38t player in the kingdom. At six o'clock every 
having previously lighted his own fire, he was 
b his desk, with his papers arranged in most 
3 order, his books of reference marshalled around 
.e floor, and just beyond them at least one f avour- 
sfatching his eye. By breakfast time, between 

1 Linn, a cascade. 
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nine and ten, he had done enough, in his own language, 
" to break the neck of the day's work." Generally two 
hours more were devoted to private study, and then, he 
used to say he was "his own man." His first great 
literary success was won in 1802, when he published The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a collection of ballad poems, 
which has been said to contain the elements of a hundred 
romances. In 1805, the first of his romantic poems, the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, made its appearance, and in 1808 
Marmion, decidedly his best poem, was issued. The battle 
of Flodden constitutes perhaps the most perfect descrip- 
tion of war by one, who was almost both poet and warrior, 
which the English language contains. An amusing proof 
of the hold which this poem had upon the heart and 
memory is furnished by the following story. Two elderiy 
persons, complete strangers to each other, were passing 
each other on a dark London night, when one of rnem 
happened to be repeating to himself the last hues of the 
account of Flodden Field, "Charge, Chester, charge," 
when suddenly a reply came out of the darkness, "On, 
Stanley, on," whereupon they finished the death of 
Marmion between them, took off their hats to each other, 
and parted, laughing. 

7. In 1810 the Lady of the Lake appeared. This poem, 
with its stirring description of Highland scenery, first 
revealed the beauties of Scotland to the English, and 
awakened the taste which yearly induces hundreds to 
resort thither for pleasure. Every summer, tourists may 
be seen roaming about the Trosachs, with Scott^s Lady of 
the Lake in their hands, exploring Helen's Isle, or climbing 
" on the bold cliffs of Ben-venue." This poem also con- 
tains a battle scene, which was put to a very novel test 
Sir Adam Ferguson was posted with his company during 
the Peninsular War on a point of ground exposed to the 
enemy's artillery. His men were ordered to lie prostrate 
on the ground; while in that attitude, the captain, IsneA- 
ing at the head, read aloud the description of the battle 
in the sixth canto of the poem, which had only reached 
him that day. The soldiers lay listening to the stirring 
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stanzas, until they interrupted him by a joyous huzza, 
as the French shot struck the bank close above them. 

8. In 1812, having obtained the income arising from 
the office of clerkship of the Session, the work of which he 
had discharged for more than five years without pay, he 
was enabled to realize his favourite dream of buying a 
small estate five miles lower down the Tweed, to which 
he gave the name, now so famous throughout the civilized 
world, of Abbotsford. The poor farm-house which he 
purchased soon gave place to a mansion, the mansion in 
turn became a castle, and the " bare haugh and brae of 
about a hundred acres" expanded into a wide estate. 
Though Scott's earnings were now large, his expenditure 
in extending and beautifying the property was often far 
larger, and the profits of literary works not yet com- 
menced, were too often pledged to meet the constant 
drain. 

9. It was not until the summer of 1814 that Scott took 
up and completed a fragment of a Jacobite^ story, which 
he had commenced in 1805, and laid aside. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, and its astonishing success helped to 
retrieve the fortunes of Scott, which were already begin- 
ning to look very gloomy. This story was Waverley, the 
first of that wonderful series of romances which have 
acquired a world-wide fame under the name of The 
Waverley Novels. Novel after novel now issued from 
the press. * * It seemed, " says Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, ^ " as 
if one of the Homeric heroes had reappeared upon the 
earth, clothed in superhuman strength, and the wig and 
gown of a Scotch advocate^" But the authorship remained 
3, profound secret, guessed at by some, but really known 
to very few. In 1827 Sir Walter avowed the authorship 
At a public dinner in Edinburgh* 

10. But dark days were in store. For some years, un- 
known to all his friends, Scott had been a partner in the 
publishing house of Ballantyne and Co. of Edinburgh. In 

1 The adherents of the son and grandson of James II. were called " Jacob- 
itea." They were very numerous in Scotland, especially in the Highlands. 
* Centenary Speech, 1871. , 
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the severe commercial crisis of 1825 that house fell, and 
Soott, at the age of fifty-five, found himself liable for a debt 
ot £117,000. Nor was this his only trouble. For two 
years he had been painfully watching the failure of his 
wife's health, and within four months of the crash, she 
disd. Yet the brave but heart-stricken man remained 
undaunted. He refused all offers of compromise, and 
resolved with the aid of his pen alone, to meet and dis- 
charge this large and almost overwhelming debt He 
resolved, and he succeeded, though his own life fell a 
sacrifice in the struggle. Within two years he earned 
for his creditors nearly X40,000. But the end was at 
hand. 

11. In September, 1830, he was seized with an attack 
of paralysis. Still, after his recovery, he toiled on at his 
apparently unending task, but his power of work was 
seriously impaired. Yet it is truly wonderful to relate 
that by December, 1830, he had reduced the debt by 
£63,000, leaving £54,000 still unpaid. In the autumn 
of 1831 the government placed a vessel at his disposal, 
in the vain hope that a cruise in the Mediterranean might 
restore his shattered frame. But it was too late. The 
insidious disease still crept on, and in June, 1831, he 
returned to London in a state of imminent danger, hav- 
ing had another and more serious attack a few days 
previously. 

12. While he lay hovering between life and death at an 
hotel in Jermyn Street, Allan Cunningham — himself a 
Scotch author and poet— tells us, that on walking home 
one night, he found a group of working-men at the comer 
of the street, who stopped him and asked, as if there was 
but one death-bed in London, " Do you know, sir, if this 
is the street where he is lying 1" Scott's one urgent 
desire was to return to Abbotsford, and at last the journey 
was undertaken. As he approached his home, he recog- 
nized the familiar haunts with great delight; but it was 
only for a brief space. He lingered on for two months, 
and on September 21st, on a glorious autumn day, with 
every window wide open, and the ripple of his loved 
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weed OTer its pebbles distinctly audible in his room, he 
issed away. He was buried amid the ruins of Dryburgh 
bbey. Measures were taken immediately after Bb 




lath to pay oB' the still remaining balance of £54,000, 
id by bis literary worka and other property, in a. few 
lars, every penny was paid, and the house and estate of 
bbotsford was banded over free from all burden to his 
oiily, of whom only one great-granddaughter now 
ryives. 

13. In the djiya of prosperity and sansbine Scott was 
great and an honoured man, loved by all who knew 
m, and by none more than his own servants. But his 
lie grea'neas of character, his wonderful power of will 
overcome difficulties and disasters, ^oul4 Tiw»«t 'W^% 
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been known, had it not been revealed by his adversi 
He has left behind a treasure far more valuable than 
own loved Abbotsford, or his literary works — an h 
oured name and a noble example. The story of his 
gives a new charm to his numerous and varied woi 
for besides his poems and romances, he has left us 
charming Tales of a Grandfather, The lAfe of Napoleon, i 
other productions. 

14. As we read that story, we shall all be ready 
adopt the touching words of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwel 
" For myself, I can say, that I never take down a volu 
of Scott^s writings, published in or after 1826, with 
thinking of the circumstances in which they were c< 
posed, and remembering that they, like the water fr 
the Well of Bethlehem * which David refused to drink, 
present the heart's blood of a brave man's life." — Chi 
abridged from £L H, HuttorCs Sir Walter Scott, in "£ng 
Men of Letters" 



SOLDIER, REST! 

1. Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking! 
Dream of battled fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy streams of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

2. No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, nor war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here. 

Mustering clan, nor squadron tramping. 
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Yet the lark's shrill fife may come, 

At the daybreak, from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Euder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here; 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done. 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done. 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For, at dawning to assail ye. 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 

-Sir Walter Scott, 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

1 There is, perhaps, no sight in the material world more 
magnificent than that of the starry firmament. Seen from 
our earliest years, it may have ceased to excite our won- 
der; but no sooner has science taught us its true nature 
than it reappears in all its glory, like the gloomy landscape 
whose varied beauties a burst of sunlight has revealed. 
In the stillness of night, when the moral world is asleep, 
when the aspen leaf has ceased to flutter, and no sound 
is heard save that of the remote waterfall, or the restless 
ocean, or the zephyr breath among the distant foliage, 
the silver moon, the brilliant planet, and the twinkling 
star are the beacon-lights, which guide the eye through 
the brilliant expanse above. 
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2. The orbs of heaven seem at first fixed and motion- 
less like the scene around, but ere long, before our survey 
or our reverie is over, we perceive that they have all 
been in motion. The moon has neared the horizon: one 
planet has descended in the west, another has risen from 
the eastern sea, and every star in the sky has shared in 
the general movement. When the observer has dis- 
covered that he? alone has moved, — that night after night 
the moon and planets have alone changed their place 
among the stars, and that the earth on which he stands, 
and the planets whose motion he has observed, form a 
system of their own, while the thousands of stars, among 
which they moved, are fixed at distances invariable, he 
has arrived at the leading truths in astronomy. 

3. But to the contemplative mind, the firmament of 
stars and planets has a deeper interest. Everything 
around us, save it, is in a state of transition. Beside the 
lieeting changes which the return of the seasons brings,, 
the landscape around us is every year changing its aspect 
The heath is robbed of its purple, and the yellow harvest 
waves over its once russet breast. The forests of our 
youth have ceased to give us shelter — now the roof-trees 
of our homes — now the floating bulwarks on the deep. 
The very places of our birth have been removed or 
effaced, and the lichen has incrusted the record on the 
tombstones of our fathers. All around is change; but 
the gorgeous creations in the sky are still there, un- 
dimmed in brightness, unchanged in grandeur, perform- 
ing with unflagging pace and unvarying precision their 
daily, their annual, and their secular rounds. They are 
truly the only objects in the universe which all nations 
have witnessed, and all people admired. They presided 
at the horoscope of our birth, and they will throw their 
pale radiance over the green mounds beneath which we 
are destined to lie. Such are the associations with which 
we look at the firmament above, and deep must be the 
interest with which we contemplate the history and pur- 
pose of its mysterious forms. 

4. In surveying the material universe thus shadowed 
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forth in the firmament, the first and the grandest object 
which arrests our attention is the glorious sun, the centre 
and soul of the solar system, the lamp that lights it, the 
fire that heats it, the magnet that guides and controls it, 
the fountain of colour which gives its azure to the sky, 
its verdure to the fields, its rainbow hues to the gay 
world of flowers, and the " purple light of love " to the 
marble cheek of youth and beauty. 

5. This globe, probably of burning gas, enveloping a 
rolid nucleus, is 880,000 miles in diameter, above a 
hundred times that of our globe, and five hundred times 
larger in bulk than all the planets put together ! It re- 
volves upon its axis in twenty-five days, and throws off" 
its light with the velocity of 192,000 miles in a second. 
Sometimes by the naked eye, but frequently even by 
small telescopes, large black spots, many thousand miles 
in diameter, are seen upon its surface, and are evidently 
openings in the luminous atmosphere, through which we 
see the opaque solid nucleus, or the real body of the sun. 

6. Adjoining the sun, we find Mercury and Venus with 
days and seasons like ours. Upon reaching our own 
planet we recognize in it the same general features, but 
we find it larger in magnitude, and possessing the addi- 
tional distinction of a satellite, and a race of living beings 
to rejoice in the pre-eminence. In contrast with Mars 
our earth still maintains its superiority both in size and 
equipments; but, upon advancing a little farther" into 
space, our pride is rebuked, and our fears evoked, when 
we reach the part of our system where thirty asteroids, 
relics of a once mighty planet, are revolving in dissevered 
orbits, and warning the vain astronomer of another world 
that a similar fate may await his own. Dejected, but 
not despairing, we pass onward, and as if in bright con- 
trast with the confusion and desolation we have witnessed, 
there bursts upon our sight the splendid orb of Jupiter, 
proudly enthroned amid his four attendant satellites. 
AVhen compared with so glorious a creation, our own 
earth dwindles into insignificance. It is no longer the 
monarch of the planetary throng, and we Wm^ ^\> 'vXv^ 
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recollection that sovereigns and pontiffs, and even philo- 
sophers, made it the central ball, around which the sun 
and moon and planets, and even the stars themselves, 
revolved in obsequious subjection. 

r. The dignity of being the seat of intellectual and 
animal life, however, still seems to be our own; and if 
our globe does not swell so largely to the eye, or shine 
so brightly in the night, it has yet been the seat of 
glorious dynasties, of mighty empires, of heroes that 
have bled for their country, of martyrs who have died 
for their faith, and of sages who have unravelled the 
very universe we are surveying. Pursuing our outward 
course, a new wonder is presented to us in the gorgeous 
appendages of Saturn, encircled with his brilliant rings, 
and with eight moons, for the use, doubtless, of living 
beings. Advancing onwards, we encounter Uranus, with 
his eight pledges that he is the seat of life; and after 
passing the new planet Neptune, and his one or probably 
two attendants, at the frontier of our system, we reacliL 
what is the region, and what may be regarded as tha 
home, of comets. — Sir David Brewster ^ LL.D, (irsi-iMTX 



ON A SURVEY OF THE HEAVENS. 

L Ye many twinkling stars, who yet do hold 
Your brilliant place in the sable vault 
Of night's dominions 1 — planets, and central orbs 
Of other systems; — big as the burning sun 
Which lights this nether globe, — ^yet to our eye 
Small as the glowworm's lamp ! — To you I raise 
My lowly orisons, while, all bewildered, 
My vision strays o'er your ethereal hosts; 
Too vast, too boundless for our narrow mind, 
Warp'd with low prejudices, to unfold, 
And sagely comprehend. Thence higher soaring. 
Through ye I raise my solemn thoughts to Him, 
The mighty Founder oi tlak wond'rous maze, 



i A suavar or the heavens. 



The great Creator I Him I who now sublinie, 
Wrapt in the aolitary amplitude 
Of boimdlees epacc, above the rolling spheres 
Sits on his silent throne, and meditates. 




3- The angelic hosts, in their inferior heaven, 
Hymn to the golden harps his praise sublime, 
Repeating loud, "The Lord our God is great," 
In varied harmonies. The glorious sounds 
Roll o'er the air serene. The jEolian spheres, 
Harping along their viewless boundaries, 
Catch the full note, and cry, " The Lori \a ^fta-^r 
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Responding to the seraphim. O'er all, 
From orb to orb, to the remotest verge 
Of the created world, the sound is borne, 
Till the whole universe is full of Him. 

3. Oh ! 'tis this heavenly harmony which now 
In fancy strikes upon my listening ear, 

And thrills my inmost souL It bids me smile 
On the vain world and all its bustling cares, 
And gives a shadowy glimpse of future bliss. 
Oh! what is man, when at ambition's height? 
What even are kings, when balanced in the scale 
Of these stupendous worlds 1 Almighty God ! 
Thou, the dread Author of these wondrous works, 
Say, canst thou cast on me, poor passing worm. 
One look of kind benevolence] Thou canst; 
For Thou art full of universal love, 
And in Thy boundless goodness wilt impart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud, — 
The pageant insects of a glittering hour. 

4. Oh ! when reflecting on these truths sublime, 
How insignificant do all the joys, 

The gauds, and honours of the world appear ! 
How vain ambition ! Why has my wakeful lamp 
Outwatched the slow-paced night? — why on the page, 
The schoolman's laboured page, have I employed 
The hours devoted by the world to rest, 
And needful to recruit exhausted nature? 
Say, can the voice of narrow Fame repay 
The loss of health 1 or can the hope of glory 
Send a new throb into my languid heart. 
Cool, even, my feverish aching brow. 
Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye, 
Or paint new colours on this pallid cheek? 

5. Say, foolish one, can that unbodied fame, 

For which thou barterest health and happiness, — 
Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the grave? 
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« 

Give a new zest to bliss, or chase the pangs 
Of everlasting punishment condign ? 
Alas! how vain are mortal man's desires! 
How fruitless his pursuits ! Eternal God ! 
Guide Thou my footsteps in the way of truth, 
And, oh ! assist me so to live on earth, 
That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In thy high dwelling. AU but this is folly, 
The vain illusions of deceitful life. 

— Kirke Wliite (irss-isoe). 



HISTORY OF SOCIETY.— STUART PERIOD. 

1. During this period, the commercial progress of Eng- 
land scarcely fulfilled the promise which it had given 
during the reign of Elizabeth. For this, several causes 
might be easily assigned. In Holland our commerce 
found a formidable rival, with whose pertinacious in- 
dustry, skill, and commercial enterprise, England as yet 
was unable to compete. The late wars with Spain and 
Portugal had in a great measure shut up the ports of 
these countries against the introduction of English pro- 
duce. The grants of patents and monopolies upon several 
articles ojF commerce — a mode of rewarding favourites or 
cancelling obligations, which Elizabeth and her father had 
reckoned a cheap substitute for draughts upon the royal 
treasury — were greatly increased by the weakness and 
yielding spirit of James I., and the pecuniary necessities 
of his unfortunate successors. But the last and most 
especial cause by which the progress of English commerce 
was retarded during this season, may be found in the 
political troubles with which the country was occupied, 
and the civil war that followed. 

2. The chief trade still consisted in native wool, which 
•continued to be in higher estimation than that of any 
other country; and woollen cloths, which, in spite of their 
superior material, were so imperfectly dyed and dressed 
ihat they were sold at a considerable discount aa coisi^^^^ 
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with the rate of foreign goods. The present period was 
an important era of trading companies in England. The 
one of greatest importance was the "East India Company," 
originally chartered on the 31st December, 1600. The 
company traded to Persia, India, and Arabia, from which 
its chief imports into England were spices, cotton, silks, 
rice, perfumes, rich woods, and precious stones. The faci- 
Kties afforded for prompt and safe mercantile transactions 
were considerably enlarged. This was to be expected from 
the result of past mercantile experience, as well as the cer- 
tain prospect of future prosperity. The religious hatred 
to large interest upon money under the name of usury had 
so greatly increased, that the former rate of ten per cent, 
which had been fixed by statute during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, was reduced in 1624 to eight 
per cent., and in 1651 to six per cent A still more im- 
portant movement was the introduction of regular bank- 
ing. Hitherto the London merchants had been wont to 
commit their money to the custody of the Royal Mint in 
the Tower, until Charles I. made a forced loan of the 
amount thus deposited. They then tried the experiment 
of intrusting their clerks and apprentices with the keeping 
of the cash. On the collapse of this system, the money 
was committed to the charge of the London goldsmiths, 
who in time rose into wealtliy and consequential bankers. 
3. Another improvement, not only of mercantile, but 
universal benefit, was the establishment of a regular in- 
ternal postage. A foreign post had been established hy 
James I. for the accommodation of English merchants in 
their transactions with the continental marts; but the 
means of home correspondence were wanting till 1635, 
when a home post-office was established by Charles L 
Its first object was the maintenance of communication 
between England and Scotland, which was effected by a 
post running night and day between London and Edin- 
burgh, and accomplishing the journey in three days, de- 
livering letters at the intermediate towns by the way; an^ 
soon afterwards other by-posts, branching from the main 
line, were multiplied, until the principle was finally ex- 
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tended over the whole United Kingdom. The letters 
thus conveyed were carried on horseback; and if only 
three days were occupied in their transit from London to 
Edinburgh, it must have been at the expenditure of much 
horseflesh, as well as hard and merciless riding. 

4. The agriculture of England during this period of 
uncertainty and civil war was so liable to interruption, 
and so slow in its progress, as to deserve no further com- 
ment. The like may be said of the rural population, 
whose improvement had been retarded by the same 
causes, and whose habits and modes of life remained 
nearly the same as they had been during the Tudor period. 
The chief changes that had occurred in country life were to 
be found in the mansions of the noble and wealthy, where 
a greater desire of comfort and better taste in the selection 
of the means were apparent These were chiefly to be 
found in less clumsy articles of furniture, a greater 
amount of carpeting and painted ceilings, a rich display 
of paintings upon the walls, the productions of the great 
foreign masters of the period, and the plentiful introduc- 
tion of graceful chinaware, in lieu of the unshapely pottery 
of the preceding age. 

5. Education in the Stuart age, from the impulse which 
it had received from the revival of learning in Europe, still 
went on with steady progress, unchecked by the great 
political changes to which every other source of public 
benefit was exposed. Latin and Greek still formed the , 
groundwork, and were inculcated by "learned and lashing 
masters," who had little toleration for laziness or inapti- 
tude; but to these were added the study of modern 
tongues, especially that of Italian, and the result was to be 
seen in the powerful influence which it was daily exer- 
cisii^upon our national literature. 

6. The taste of Charles I. and his inclination to patronize 
distinguished artists, might have made this age of litera- 
ture and song also illustrious as one of painting; but 
political troubles and the civil war postponed this event to 
a later season. A native of Antwerp, and already in high 
reputation on the Continent, Ajithony Vandyke,^^\KN\\»^ 

(8) ^ 



by Charles I. to England in 1629, where his splendid 
portraits of the king and principal courtiers broi^ht him 
into such request that all were eager to employ his pendl 




In the meantime the fortunate artist reaped such a harvest 
of success in profit as well as fame, that ne had little caiue 
to regret his expatriation ; he was knighted and pensioned, 
while the rich returoa of his professional occupations en- 
abled him to live in a style of magnificence which rivaUeJ 
that of the highest nobles. 

7. In physical science Harvey was distinguished by his 
discoveiT of the circulation of the blood, a discovery whicb 

' has revolutionized and benefited the heating art more tbu 
any that had yet been made. 

8. Music had been almost discarded from England doriog 
the Commonwealtii; but at the Kestoration it was again 
revived as an art. Organs were once more set up in 
cathedrals; choirs were reformed throughout the kingaom, 
and many musical compoi^ers appeared, the most cel^ 
bmted of whom was Henry Purcell. 
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9. From the period of the Restoration to that of the 
Revolution, trade appears to have been more considerable 
and more steady in its progress than in any former period 
of the same lengtL The two Dutch wars, by disturbing 
the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of 
Britain; and after Charles II. had made a separate peace 
with the States, his subjects enjoyed the trade of Europe 
mimolested. It was in this period that tea was first 
brought into England. Pepys, in his Diary, records, in 
1661, "I sent for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink of which 
I never drank before." Tea was first imported by the 
East India Company, whose charter was renewed by 
Charles II. ; but the quantity brought into the country 
for many years was very limited. 



TIMES GO BY TURNS. 

1. The loppM tree in time may grow again; 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest night may find release of pain. 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower; 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course. 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 

2. The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow. 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end. 
No hap so hard, but may in fine amend. 

.s. Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring; 

No endless night, yet not eternal day; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay; 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all. 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to i«X\. 



A chaace may win that by mischance was lost; 

The net that holds no great, takes little fish; 
In some things all, in al! things none are crossed; 

Few all they need, but none have all they wish; 
Unmeddled joys here to no man befall, 
Who least hath some, who most hath never alL 
—Robert Southwell (iseo-ifw). 




MILTON. 



I. It was as a controversialist that Milton was first di»- 
tinguiahed. Poetry, indeed, he had written, and that 
also from an early period; while the eminent acquire- 
ments which he made as a student, and the observationi 
with which he enriched his mind during a course of travel, 
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seem to have been especially directed towards his chosen 
vocation as a poet. Already, also, he had discovered 
where his surpassing strength lay, as well as given evi- 
dence of its existence, by his "Comus," "L' Allegro," 
" n Penseroso," and other early productions. 

2. On his return to England, however, at the com- 
mencement of the civil war, other duties awaited him, 
from which he did not shrink for a moment; and while 
every man was arming himself for battle, he chose a more 
difficult and self-denying course of action. " I avoided," 
he says, " the toil and danger of a military life, only to 
render my country assistance more useful, and not less to 
my own peril." And we know how well this duty was 
discharged in his controversial and political writings over 
a course of twenty years, in which he was the champion 
of English liberty against the whole literary world, which 
he opposed single-handed. 

3. It was only when this was done that he turned him- 
self to his long-contemplated task, which he had ever 
regarded as the great work and object of his life, and 
which he had obscurely intimated as the production of 
"something which his countrymen would not willingly 
let die." And this great task, which was nothing less 
than " Paradise Lost, ' he commenced when the middle 
term of an active laborious life had passed away, and 
when he had done enough for public duty as well as for 
fame, when he was reduced to poverty and obscurity, 
when he was exposed to insults from the dominant party, 
who hated him as a regicide, and when, above all, he was 
blind, and reduced to helpless dependence upon the 
kindness and fidelity of those to whom his matchless 
thoughts were intrusted for transcription, and who perhaps 
repined at it as a weary unprofitable task. 

4. But with such a character as that of Milton, perhaps 
most of these circumstances only the better qualified him 
for its accomplishment. Men might revile him, and the 
world might forsake him, but this little mattered when 
he was about to create such a world of his own. In the 
alienation or the absence of all these, \ie wo\3\^\i^\i^\X«t 
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able to clothe his paradise with its loveliness, and his hell 
with its terrors, and hold communion with the beings 
that peopled them. His universal reading had made him 
independent of books, so that he needed nothing more 
than to recall them to memory and adapt their informa- 
tion to his own immediate requirements; and for this, 
the utter obscuration of all external objects is especially 
favourable. 

5. And what though he could no longer behold the 
changes of day and night, and the bright or shadowy 
forms which they disclose in such impressive variety as to 
constitute a twofold world] Had he not seen them all? 
Could he not remember them vividly 1 Nay, could he not 
now invest them with every addition of grandeur or loveli- 
ness, untrammelled as he was by the sight of every-day 
reality, or the feeling that with every day, as old age ad- 
vanced, the aspect of nature was waxing more commonplace 
and tame ? All that the wisest of sages had written, that 
the best of poets had sung, and the loveliest of nature 
unfolded to his view, were but the plastic elements which 
he now might mould at will, and out of them evolve the 
scenes of Eden, or the dialogues of the blest. 

6. Taking these circumstances, hitherto reckoned so 
disqualifying, into account, we not only assert that "Para- 
dise Lost " was all the better by reason of Milton's age, 
injurious treatment, neglect, poverty, and blindness, but 
that such a poem would scarcely have been attempted, or 
at least successfully accomplished, without them. In his 
case they refined, spiritualized, and made all but angelic 
a mind for which humanity had already done its utter- 
most. 

7. No one who has heard of the " Paradise Lost " can 
be unaware of its transcendent merits; and therefore, as 
in the case of Shakspere's writings, any critical disquisi- 
tion is unnecessary. It is needless also to mention the 
neglect with which its first appearance was treated, as 
nothing else could have been expected from political pre- 
judice, as well as the depraved taste of the age of Charles IL 
It W&8 not till after t\\e E-evol\it.ioa> when the principles 
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for which Milton had contended so ably were reacting 
upon society at large, that justice began to be rendered to 
the greatest and best of epics. This, however, he had 
anticipated, and the conviction was sufficient to cheer 
him onward to the close. 

8. Besides this master-work, he wrote "Paradise Re- 
gained " and " Samson Agonistes," which are only not the 
greatest of English poems, because he had produced a 
greater. The last years of his life were chiefly spent in 
the study of theology, of which the chief result has been 
published in our own day in the form of a posthumous 
body of divinity. After having thus lived, laboured, and 
suffered during a period of which he was so far in ad- 
vance, he died in 1674, and three years after was com- 
memorated by a tomb in Westminster Abbey. — Compre- 
hensive History of England, 



THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN ENGLAND TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

1. Great as has been the change in the rural life of 
England since the Revolution, the change which has 
come to pass in the cities is still more amazing. At 
present above a sixth part of the nation is crowded into 
provincial towns of more than thirty thousand inhabi- 
tanta In the reign of Charles the Second no provincial 
town in the kingdom contained thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants; and only four provincial towns contained so many 
as ten thousand inhabitants. 

2. Next to the capital, but next at an immense dis- 
tance, stood Bristol, then the first English seaport; and 
Norwich, then the first English manufacturing town. 
Both have since that time been far outstripped by 
younger rivals; yet both have made great positive ad- 
vances. The population of Bristol has quadrupled. The 
population of Norwich has more than doubled. 

8. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after tha R^- 
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storation, was struck by the splendour of the city. But 
his standard was not high; for he noted down as a 
wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, a man might 
look round him and see nothing but houses. It seems 
that in no other place with which he was acquainted, 
except London, did the buildings completely shut out 
the woods and fields. 

4. Large as Bristol might then appear, it occupied but 
a very small portion of the area on which it now stands. 
A few churches of eminent beauty rose out of a lab3rrinth 
of narrow lanes built upon vaults of no great solidity. If 
a coach or a cart entered those alleys, there was danger 
that it would be wedged between the houses, and danger 
also that it would break in the cellars. Goods were there- 
fore conveyed about the town almost exclusively in trucks 
drawn by dogs; and the richest inhabitants exhibited their 
wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by walking 
the streets with trains of servants in rich liveries, and by 
keeping tables loaded with good cheer. 

5. The pomp of the christenings and burials far ex- 
ceeded what was seen at any other place in England. 
The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, and 
especially the collations with which the sugar -refiners 
regaled their visitors. The repast was dressed in the 
furnace, and was accompanied by a rich beverage made 
of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the king- 
dom as Bristol milk. 

6. This luxury was supported by a thriving trade with 
the North American plantations, and with the West 
Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was so strong 
that there was scarcely a small shopkeeper in Bristol 
who had not a venture on board of some ship bound for 
Virginia or the Antilles. Some of these ventures indeed 
were not of the most honourable kind. There was, in 
the Transatlantic possessions of the crown, a great de- 
mand for labour; and this demand was partly supplied 
by a system of crimping and kidnapping at the principal 
English seaports. Nowhere was this system in such 
M^Ctuve and extensive operation as at Bristol Even the 
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first magistrates of that city were not ashamed to enrich 
themselves by so odious a commerce. 

7. The number of houses appears, from the returns of the 
hearth-money,! to have been, in the year 1685, just five 
thousand three hundred. We can hardly suppose the 
number of persons in a house to have been greater than 
in the city of London; and in the city of London we 
learn from the best authority that there were then fifty- 
five persons to ten houses. The population of Bristol must 
therefore have been about twenty-nine thousand souls. 

8. Norwich was the capital of a large and fruitful pro- 
vince. It was the residence of a bishop and of a chapter. 
It was the chief seat of the chief manufacture of the 
realm. Some men, distinguished by learning and science, 
had recently dwelt there; and no place in the kingdom, 
except the capital and the universities, had more attrac- 
tions for the curious. The library, the museum, the 
aviary, and the botanical garden of Sir Thomas Browne, 
were thought by Fellows of the Koyal Society well 
worthy of a long pilgrimage. 

9. Norwich had also a court in miniature. In the heart 
of the city stood an old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
said to be the largest town house in the kingdom out of 
London. In this mansion, to which were annexed a 
tennis-court, a bowling-green, and a wilderness stretch- 
ing along the banks of the Wensum, the noble family of 
Howard frequently resided, and kept a state resembling 
that of petty sovereigns. Drink was served to guests in 
goblets of pure gold. The very tongs and shovels were 
of silver. Pictures by Italian masters adorned the walls. 
The cabinets were filled with a pure collection of gems, 
purchased by that Earl of Arundel whose marbles are 
now among the ornaments of Oxford. 

1 " Hearth-money was a very ancient tax, but a very unpopular one. It is 
mentioned in 'Domesday Book' under the name of fumage or fuage, and con- 
sequently mast have existed before the Conquest. It had, however, long fallen 
into disuse when it was revived after the restoration of Charles II. It was a 
tax of 28. on each hearth, or all houses paying to church and poor ; and was 
of course very burdensome to the poorer householders. It was abolished im- 
mediately after the Revolution, 1689."— Spencer Walpole's Ilistory of E^iqlcLtxd^ 
ToL L p. 30. 
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AJe flowed in oceans for the popQlM& Three co&ches, 
one of which had been built at a cost of five hundred 
jMunds to contain fourteen peisons, were sent every afte^ 
noon round the city to bring ladies to the featirities; and 
the dances were always followed by a luxurious bancjueL 
When the Duke of XorfoUc came to Norwich, he wa* 
greeted like a king returning to bis capital The beUs <i 
the cathedral and of St. Peter Mancroft were rung; the 
gunt) of the castle were fired; and the mayor and aldw- 
tnen wait<!d on their illustrious fellow-citizen with com- 
Itliinontary addresses. 

In the year 1693, the population of Norwich was fouDd 
by actual enumeration to be between twenty-eight and 
twonty-iiiiio thousand souls. — Macaulay (isoj-issb). B^yr- 
miuion of Mettn. Longmaru, Green, <b Co. 
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EEAL NOBILITY. 

Search we the springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things : 
There shall we find that when the worid began, 
One common mass composed the mould of man; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow'd; 
And kneaded up ahke with moistening blood. 
The same Almighty pow'r inspir'd the frame 
With kindled life, and formed the souls the same. 
The faculties of intellect and will, 
Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal skill; 
Like liberty indulged, with choice of good or ill. 
Thus bom alike, from Virtue first began 
The diflTrence that distinguished man from man. 
He claim'd no title from descent of blood. 
But that which made him noble, made him good. 
Wanned with more particles of heavenly flame, 
He wing'd his upward flight, and soared to fame; 
The rest remained below, a tribe without a name. 
This law, though custom now diverts the course. 
As nature's institute, is yet in force. 
Uncancelled, though diffiis'd : and he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race : 
And he commits the crime, who calls him base. 

— John Dryden (lesi-noo). 



THE FOECE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

1. The force of public opinion must be acknowledged 
in every government, save only that of the most purely 
despotic form. It has more or less a direct influence, 
according to the nature of the constitution under which 
the people live; and the momentum with which its acts 
varies, under the same kind of constitution, according to 
the degree in which the people are educated. Bvit* «^«cl 
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in countries that enjoy little constitutional freedom, the 
public voice, when raised, is effectual; and even the most 
ignorant nation has a will which its rulers must not 
venture entirely to disobey; nay, in absolute monarchies, 
where public opinion forms the only check on misgovem- 
ment, and the people seldom exert any influence, yet, 
when they do interfere, it is oftentimes with terrible 
effect 

2. Nor is any interposition likely to be withheld merely 
because, from the popular ignorance, it happens to be 
imcalled for, or exerted in a wrong direction. How im- 
portant, therefore, is it with a \'iew to the people's only 
safeguard, and the ruler^s only curb, that they should be 
well informed upon their political interests. But how 
immeasurably more important is it in countries living 
under a free government, that those whom the constitu- 
tion recognizes as sharers, more or less directly, in the* 
supreme power, should have a correct knowledge of the 
state of their own affairs, and the principles upon which 
their rights and their interests depend. 

3. It must be observed that no government, even the 
freest, can be in the hands of the people at large; and 
that grand improvement of modem times, the representa- 
tive system, by which extent of territory can be safely 
combined with a popular constitution, still leaves the 
exercise of supreme power in the hands of persons de- 
legated to govern — even where there are none but elective 
magistrates, that is, even in republican constitutions. 

4. Those delegates, then, be they executive or judicial, 
or legislative, require the vigilant superintendence of the 
community, in order to prevent errors or abuses, to quicken 
their diligence, or to control their faults, during the term 
of their oflfice. This superintendence is most wholesome 
if exercised by an enlightened people, and affords the 
only effectual security for constant good government— 
the only real safeguard for popular rights. 

6. How many fatal errors would rulers of all kinds, and 
in all ages, whether consuls and senates, or archons and 
SBBemhlies of the people, or monarchs and their councils, 
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or kings and their parliaments, or presidents and chambers, 
have been prevented from falling into; and how many 
foul crimes, both against the interests of their subjects 
and against the peace and happiness of the world, would 
they have been deterred from committing, had the nations 
submitted to their care been well instructed in the 
science of public policy, acquainted with their true in- 
terests, aware of the things most dangerous to their liber- 
ties, and impressed with that sense of duty to their species, 
which an enlarged knowledge of political philosophy can 
alone bestow. 

6. Take again the instance of war — that game, as has 
been well said, at which kings could never play were their 
subjects wise — how melancholy is it to reflect that nearly 
all the devastation which it has spread over the earth 
would have been spared, with the countless mischiefs 
following in its train, had only the same enlightened 
views prevailed which have already resulted, partly from 
sad experience, partly from diffused information, and 
which seem at the present day to have, at least for a 
while, taught men the guilt as well as the folly of war. 
But experience is a costly as well as an effectual teacher; 
and the same lesson might have been wholly learned 
without the heavy price that has been paid for it. Ex- 
perience, too, is a teacher whose lessons are forgotten in 
the course of a little time; as the memory of wounds and 
the fear of fighting wear out with the pain they occasion. 

7. Nothing, then, can effectually and permanently instil 
the sound doctrines of peace and justice into any people 
but an extensive political education, to instruct them in 
their interests and their duties. It is the same with the 
frauds as with the oppressions of statesmen. The sacrifice 
of the many to the few would be impossible in a well- 
informed country. That game of party, in which the 
interests of the people are the counters, and the power 
and pelf of the gamesters themselves the only thing they 
play for, though not the only stake they risk, never could 
be played to the destruction of public virtue and the 
daily .peril of the general good, were Ike ^ecy^^ n^^ 
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acquainted with the principles which should govern the 
administration of their concerns; and possibly it is an 
instinctive apprehension of this truth that has made all 
parties so averse to the general diffusion of political 
knowledge. 

8. But it is not merely as a control on the mismanage- 
ment of their affairs, and a check to encroachments on 
their rights, that the interposition of the people is required 
in every country, and is the very life and soul of each 
constitutional system; they ought to promote the progress 
of improvement by urging their rulers to better by all 
means the condition of those under their care, and, above 
everything, to amend the errors of their political system 
As all government is made for the benefit of the com- 
munity, the people have a right not only to be governed, 
but to be governed as well as possible, that is, with as 
little expense to their natural freedom and their resources 
as is consistent with the nature of human affairs. 

9. Towards this point of perfection all the nations ought 
constantly to be directing their course. But the ruler 
having no interest of the kind, nay, rather an interest in 
keeping things as they are, if not making them go back- 
wards, unless the people interfere, little progress will be 
made in that direction, and some risk always incurred of 
losing the ground already gained. Surely, then, nothing 
can be more manifest than that full and sound political 
information is necessary for those, whose strongly pro- 
nounced desire of improvement is the best security for 
the progress of all national reform. 

10. The diffused knowledge of the general principles of 
policy, and an intimate acquaintance with what has been 
done in other countries, and with the results produced, 
become as sure a source of political improvements, as the 
diffused knowledge of mechanical science and an acquaint- 
ance with the inventions of foreigners is the source of 
almost all improvement in the art 

11. The education of particular classes alone may, no 
doubt, be better than the general prevalence of political 
%norance; but as those classes for the most part have 
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particular interests, and each has its own purposes to serve, 
the only security for improvements which may benefit 
the whole body of the people, is for the whole body of 
the people to understand in what their true interests con- 
sist. — Lord Brougham (nrs-ises). 
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1. All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all 

2. Cestee then, nor order imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this true degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit — In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blessed as thou canst bear: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, imknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

— Aleocandei' Pope (1688-1744). 




KING CHARLES THE SECOND AT BOSCOBEL 
Part I. 

1. From a green mound wearing a crest of tall lime- 
trees we had our first sight of that house so celebrated 
in English history, and so vitally connected with the life- 
and-death crisis in the experience of Charles the Second. 
As we approached it we saw "Charles's Oak" a few rods 
distant in a meadow adjoining the garden. This, theiti 
was Boscobel, the scene of such romance, heroism, loyalty, 
and otlier noljle qualities as will always command admin- 
tion. This was the theatre of a drama that m&kea i 
dating event in the life of a nation. 

2. About break of day on Thursday morning, Sept6iubar 
4th, 1651, a small party of horsemen rode up softly and 
ailentiy to the White Ladies, a monastic mansion of the 
Giffard family, about half a mile from BoscobeL All the 
mght long they had spurred their jaded Horses along 
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cross-roads and by-roads from the disastrous battle of 
Worcester. Cromweirs troopers were scouring the coun- 
try, cutting down or capturing the fugitives, Scotch and 
EngUsh. One of these bands was dose upon the heels of 
the flying party. 

3. Not a moment was to be lost in finding a hiding- 
place for the tired and hunted king. Colonel Roscarrock 
sent a servant boy to Boscobel for William Penderel, and 
another was sent for Richard, his brother, who lived near, 
at Hobbal Grange. They were two of five sturdy yeomen, 
brothers, real hearts of English oak. In a few minutes 
they were brought into the parlour by the Earl of Derby, 
who was one of the party. He pointed to Charles and 
said to William, "This is the king; thou must have a 
care of him and preserve him as thou didst me." The 
earl had already tested the, security of Boscobel as a 
hiding-place, and it was he who recommended it to the 
king, as they rode from St. Martin's Gate, Worcester, on 
the night of that fatal battle. 

4. Whilst waiting for the arrival of the two Penderels, 
the king had been advised to rub his hands and face with 
soot in order to disguise himself. Some one also cut off 
his long locks, and " His Majesty," says Thomas Blount, 
one of his faithful followers, "having put off his blue 
ribbon, buff coat, and other princely ornaments, put on a 
noggen coarse shirt of Edward Martin's, who lived in the 
house, and Richard Penderel's green suit and leather 
doublet, but had not time to be so exactly disguised as 
he was afterwards; for both William and Richard Pen- 
derel did advertise the company to make haste away, in 
regard as there was a troop of rebels quartered at Cotsall, 
but three miles distant; some of which troop came to 
the house within half an hour after the company were 
gone." 

6. The lords and Colonel Roscarrock took leave of his 
majesty with sad hearts, and rode off northward with a 
view of joining General Leslie, who was retreating with 
the main body of Scotch horse. They were soon inter- 
cepted in front and rear, and the Earl oi \3et\>rj,\jKst^ 
(8> ^. 
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Talbot, and several others were captured. The earl was 
tried and executed at Bolton the following month. 

6. Richard Penderel took the king into an adjacent 
wood called "Spring Coppice," while his brothers WilUam, 
Humphrey, and George acted as scouts, watching all the 
approaches, and reporting to the concealed fugitive from 
time to time whether the coast were clear or clouded. 
It was about sunrise when he was conducted into the 
obscurest part of the coppice, " when," says Blount, " the 
heavens wept bitterly at these calamities; insomuch that 
the thickest tree in the wood was not able to keep 
his majesty dry, nor was there anything for him to sit 
on; wherefore Richard went to Francis Yates's house (a 
trusty neighbour who had married his wife's sister), where 
he borrowed a blanket, which he folded and laid on the 
ground for his majesty to sit on. At the same time 
Richard spoke to the goodwife Yates to provide some 
victuals and bring them into the wood at a place he ap- 
pointed her. She presently brought them to his majesty 
in the wood, who, being a little surprised to see the woman 
(no good concealer of a secret), said cheerfully to her, 
*Good woman, can you be faithful to a distressed cavalier f 
She answered, * Yes sir, I will die rather than discover 
you;' with which answer his majesty was well satisfied." 

7. All the day long he lay wet and cold in this conceal- 
ment, listening for the tread and tramp of his eager and 
relentless pursuers, who were scouring the country round 
for him. As the night came on, he resolved to make his 
way into Wales, where he could better elude his hunters, 
taking brave and faithful Richard Penderel with him as 
guide. Before they set out on the long foot joumey, 
Richard took him into his house at Hobbal Grange, where 
his old mother gladly assisted in giving the king a proper 
outfit for his flight. They turned him into a stout wood- 
chopper, carrpng a woodbill in his hands, and ostensibly 
looking for a job in that line of labour. Will Jones was 
the name he assumed, probably thinking it would serve 
him best in Wales. After taking a little refreshment, 
the beat the old mother and the young wife could set 
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upon their three-legged tahle, the two started about nine 
o'clock, resolved to go as far as Madeley that night, a 
place within a mile of the Severn. 

8. Richard had a trusty friend residing in this village 
by the name of Woolf . Before reaching his house they 
met with a serious and dangerous mishap. On passing 
Evelin Mill, Richard accidentally let a gate loudly clap to,, 
whereupon the miller, who was a loyalist and had several 
noble refugees from the Worcester battle with him, rushed 
out and shouted, " Who is there 1" Richard, not knowing 
the miller's politics, dashed off with the king over a little 
brook which they were obliged to wade through. This 
made walking painful to the king, as his shoes were filled 
with water and gravel. They arrived at Woolf's house 
in Madeley about midnight, and Richard knocked them 
up from their beds. The daughter came first to the door, 
and, without a moment's hesitation as to her loyalty, he 
told her the king was there, who was immediately wel- 
comed to their fireside. After some refreshment they 
resolved themselves into a committee of ways and means, 
and discussed the best modes of escape. 

9. The pariiamentary bands guarded the Severn at 
various points, and some of these troopers had quartered 
recently at Woolf s house. It had no place of concealment 
that could be trusted, and the king was in greater danger 
than at Boscobel. So, as it was very unsafe for him to lie 
down to sleep in the house, they took him into the bam 
and made him a bed on the hayloft. There he continued 
all next day while Richard and Woolf kept guard and 
watch. The latter sent a trusty servant to coast up and 
down the Severn, to see if it might be crossed without 
danger; but he found that not only were all the bridges 
secured but all the boats were seized, and the strictest 
watch kept up along the river to intercept the royal 
fugitive and his companions. Thus the way to Wales 
was thoroughly barred against him. The only alternative 
left was to retrace his steps to Boscobel. So when dark- 
ness settled down again upon hunted and hunters, he was 
taken again into Woolf's house and prepared lot \v\^ \^- 



torn joumej'. A part of this preparation was to discolonr 
hia hands more fidly with walnut-tree leaves, which Mrs. 
Woolf rubbed upon them until they looked more like a 
real woodman's. At about eleven o'clock, when all was 
still and dark, the king and Richard stole out of the back- 
door and stepped off into the night, with low whispered 
thanka to the host of the farmbouEe at parting. 




KING CHARLES THE SECOND AT BOSCOBEL 

Part II. 

1. They reached the wood at Boscobel about three o'elodi 
on the morning of Saturday, and there Hichard left hi» 
charge whilst he went stealthily to reconnoitre about dw 
house to see if it was free from soldiers and other 
dangers. He found in it another fugitive guest, Colond 
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William Carlis, who, Blount says, "had seen the last 
man killed at Worcester, and who had made his way to 
Boscobel for concealment, as he resided in the neighbour- 
lood, and was an old acquaintance of William Penderel." 
Richard told him who was waiting in the wood for shelter 
md safety, and he and the two brothers went out and 
found the king sitting on the root of a tree, and con- 
lucted him into the house, where, says Blount, in his 
simple narrative, " He did eat bread and cheese heartily, 
md William PendereFs wife made his majesty a posset 
3f thin milk and small beer, and got ready some warm 
wrater to wash his feet, not only extremely dirty but 
much galled with travel. The colonel pulled off his 
majesty's shoes, which were full of gravel, and stockings 
wrhich were wet, and there being no other shoes in the 
house that would fit his majesty, the good wife put some 
hot embers in those to dry them, whilst his majesty's feet 
were washing and his stockings shifted." 

2. And now comes the most touching scene in this 
bitter experience, and I wonder no painter has made it a 
subject for his canvas. After the long night walk from 
Madeley with soaked shoes full of gravel, the Boscobel 
house was deemed unsafe even for an hour's sleep in a 
garret bed. So, after his bread and cheese, the king was 
conducted back into the wood, where William and 
Richard helped the two wearied and hunted fugitives up 
into a " thick-leaved oak," and raised up to them some 
more bread and cheese. They also brought a cushion for 
the king to sit on. " And the colonel humbly desired his 
majesty (who had taken little or no rest the two preced- 
ing nights) to seat himseK as easily as he could in the 
tree, and rest his head in the colonel's lap, who was 
watchful that his majesty should not fall, and in this 
posture his majesty slumbered away some part of the 
day, and bore all these hardships and afflictions with in- 
comparable patience." 

8. When the night came on with "the blanket of the 
dark," the fugitives returned to the house, and William 
Penderel put the king to rest in that large ^o^^c^ ^^^'sX.^ 
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at the lid of which we now stood. It is a kind of false 
apartment several feet square, with an eye seemingly 
closed to the lower lid, but admitting a little light, and 
just a glimpse of the outside world to the inmate. It is 
a kind of hollow notch over a buttery, or some culinary 
apartment, with only an entrance on the top through 
one of the floor boards, which makes such close joint with 
the rest, that no one would suspect it was not nailed as 
fast to the joist as they. It was built for the express 
purpose of hiding the hunted. The king found this place 
of real concealment both easier and safer than the oak, 
and he began to breathe freer from alarm. Says the 
same historian, " His majesty, esteeming himself in some 
better security, permitted William Penderel to shave 
him, and cut the hair of his head as short at the top as 
the scissors would do it, but leaving some about the ears 
according to the mode of the country. The king bade 
William bum the hair which he cut off, but William was 
only disobedient in that, for he kept a good part of it, 
wherewith he has since pleasured some persons of honour, 
and which is kept as a civil relique." 

4. The king's sense of rest and safety was of short 
•duration. On the very day that he was thus taken into 
the Boscobel House, Humphrey, one of the sturdy 
brothers, went to Shiffnal, only four or five miles distant, 
and there met " a colonel of the rebels " who had just 
come from Worcester in pursuit of the king, and had 
heard that he had been at the AVhite Ladies. As Hum- 
phrey lived in the immediate neighbourhood of that place, 
the colonel examined him very closely, threatening the 
penalty denounced against any one who should harbour 
or conceal the king, and offering a reward of a thousand 
pounds for discovering him. But the stout-hearted yeo- 
man stood fast to his loyalty, which braved threats, and 
spurned a thousand pounds in his poverty as easily as a 
thousand farthings. So the colonel could make nothing 
of him, but he might make all he wished of some one 
«lse with such threats and bribes. 

5. When Humphrey lo\d t\\e king of his adventure at 
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Shiffnal, he began to feel himself in an unsafe position, 
even with such faithful men around him. That night, 
however, he enjoyed the luxury of sleeping on a pallet 
laid upon the floor of the secret apai-tment; and the old 
mother of the family, whom he called .My dame Joan^ had 
served up some chickens for his supper, " a dainty he had 
not lately been acquainted with." The next day was 
Sunday, and he ventured out into the little arbour now 
standing, as it did then, on a mound in the garden. 
Here he sat and read, while the Penderel brothers were 
holding watch and ward at all tlie approaches to the 
house. In the meantime John had been sent to Moseley, 
about five miles from Boscobel, to apprise Lord Wilmot 
of the king's whereabouts and condition. Lord Wilmot 
had changed his quarters from Moseley to Bentley, near 
Walsall, where he was the guest of Colonel Lane. It had 
already been arranged he should go as servant or com- 
panion to Jane Lane to Bristol, as she had obtained a 
pass from " the r3bels " to make a journey to that sea- 
port. Mr. Whitgreaves, the host at Moseley, went on 
with John to Bentley, and there it was planned that the 
king should be brought to that house of refuge, and take 
Lord Wilmot's place on the saddle with Jane Lane. 

6. On the same Sunday night, therefore, the king, being 
too footsore to walk, was mounted upon Humphrey's old 
mill-horse, taken from the pasture, "with a pittiful old 
saddle and a worse bridle." The stout-hearted, honest 
Penderels — William, John, Richard, Humphrey, and 
George — and their brother-in-law, Francis Yates, made 
his body-guard, each with a woodbill or pikestaff on his 
shoulder, and some of them with pistols in their pockets. 
Two marched before, one on each side of the horse, and 
two at a little distance behind, determined to do or die 
in the king's defence should he be waylaid or attacked. It 
was near midnight when they set out on this hazardous 
march, and it was very dark and rainy. The old mill-horse 
was a lank, hard-boned, rough-going beast, and the king 
complained that " it was the heaviest dull jade he ever 
rode on." Humphrey, the owner, who waa ^j^iXl&xw^ Vj 
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his side, defended his faithful beast, it is said, in a smart 
rejoinder: "My liege! can you blame the horse to go 
heavily when he has the weight of three kingdoms on his 
back?" 

7. At Penford Mill, about two miles from Moseley, on 
the advice of his guides, the king dismoimted, and they 
proceeded by a private and safer path, and reached the 
appointed meeting-place in a little grove near the house. 
Here the Penderels left their royal charge in the hands 
of Lord Wilmot and the others waiting to receive him. 
William, the special hero of the band of brothers, with 
Humphrey and George, had fallen back and were return- 
ing to Boscobel with the horse, unknown to the king, and 
without waiting to be thanked by him for a devotion and 
loyalty seldom equalled by any other example in English 
history. The other brothers, on coming up to the com- 
pany awaiting him in the grove, and while he was kiss- 
ing Lord Wilmot on the cheek, were also retiring without 
apparently expecting or wishing a word of thanks from 
the sovereign they had served so faithfully, but before 
they had got beyond hearing, the king called them back 
and said: "My troubles make me forget myself; I thank 
you all." And he gave them his hand to kiss. 

Eliku Bumtt (1810-1879). 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

L Now the golden mom aloft 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing; 
With vermeil cheek, and whisper soft. 

She woos the tardy spring; 
Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground; 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderer t green. 

2. New-bom flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet; 
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Forgetful of their wintry trance, 
The birds his presence greet; 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

8. Rise, my soul I on wings of fire, 
Eise, the rapturous choir among; 
Hark ! tis Nature strikes the lyre, 

And leads the general song; 
Warm let the lyric transport flow. 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow, 
And animates the vernal grove 
AVith health, with harmony, and love. 

4. Yesterday, the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by; 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know; 
Tis man alone that joy descries, 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

5. Smiles on past misfortunes' brow. 

Soft reflection's hand can trace. 
And o'er the cheek of sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour; 
Our deepest shades that dimly lower. 
And blacken round our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

6. Still where rosy pleasure leads. 

See a kindred grief pursue. 
Behind the steps where misery treads, 

Approaching comfort view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woq*, 
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were brought, not from the immeiliate vicinity of the 
fortress of Golconda, but from the mines of Eaolconda 
and other localities situated in the territory of the Gol- 
conda kings. The mines were many years ago cedad. to 
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the English, but they have long since been abandoned, 
and it is believed that they are exhausted. Their trea- 
sures, however, shine in the coronets of every nation of 
the globe. In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
a celebrated French jeweller, named Tavemier, travelled 
through Turkey, Persia, and the Indies, and wrote a 
vivid account of the diamond mines visited by him. 

4. " I visited first," he writes, "a mine in the territory of 
the kings of Visapoor, in a place called Raolconda, five days 
fromGolconda and eight or nine from Visapoor. All around 
the place where the diamonds are found, the ground is 
sandy and full of rocks and covered with coppice. In 
these rocks are numerous veins, sometimes half a finger, 
sometimes a whole finger wide; and the miners have 
little iron rods, crooked at the end, which they thrust 
into the veins to dislodge the sand or earth in which the 
diamonds are found. After this part of the work is done, 
the mixture of earth and sand is passed through two or 
three washings, and is carefully searched to see if it have 
any diamonds. It is from this source that the clearest 
stones and those of finest water are taken." 

5. Tavemier relates with very picturesque and lifelike 
details his various affairs with the diamond merchants, 
and announces the somewhat remarkable fact that the 
chief negotiators in the sale of diamonds in India were 
boys not over sixteen years of age. " It is pleasant," says 
Tavemier, "to see the children of these merchants and 
of other people of the coimtry, from the age of ten to 
that of fifteen or sixteen, coming every morning and 
seating themselves under a large tree in the market-place 
of the town. Each has his diamond weights in a little 
pouch hanging at one side, and at the other side a purse 
attached to his girdle, and containing in some cases as 
many as six hundred gold pagodas. There they sit and 
wait until some one comes to sell them diamonds, it may 
be from the vicinity or from some other mine. When 
any one comes with something for them, he places it in 
the hands of the eldest of the boys, who is, as it were, the 
chief oi the band. He looks at it, and hands it to the one 
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next him, and so it passes from hand to hand, not a 
word being spoken by any of them; the eldest boy then 
asks the price in order to make a bargain, if possible; 
and if he happen to buy it too dear, he has to take it on 
his own account." 

6. When evening comes the boys bring together all the 
stones they have bought, examine them, and arrange 
them according to their water, their weight, and their 
clearness. Then they put upon each its price — as near 
as possible that at which they would sell to the merchants; 
and by the latter price they see how much profit they 
will have. They now carry them to the large merchants, 
who have always great numbers of stones to assort, and 
all the profit is divided among the boys, the one who acts 
as their chief receiving one-fourth per cent more than 
the others. 

r. Brazilian diamonds are found in the district of San 
Paulo, in the beds of various rivers, and at Cold Moun- 
tain, a lofty plateau measuring eight leagues by sixteen. 
The diamonds usually occur in alluvial soil, enveloped in 
a conglomerate formed of rounded white quartz pebbles 
and light-coloured sand. When diamonds were first found 
by the gold-hunters of Brazil, no notion was formed of 
their value. They were used for counters in card-playing. 
But at last a native named Bernardo Lobo, who had 
journeyed to the East Indies, and had seen uncut dia- 
monds there, recognized the nature of these disregarded 
pebbles. The news of the discovery spread across the 
world, and its first effect was a panic in the diamond 
trade. Some time had to elapse before the dealers in 
Indian gems could reconcile themselves to any rival that 
might depreciate the treasures of the Orient. 

8. Meanwhile upon the inhabitants of the diamond dis- 
tricts the discovery acted like a curse. The search for gold 
no longer offered any attraction; the children gathered 
the precious dust after the rains. The energies of the 
gold-hunters were diverted to diamond-finding; care was 
taken even to examine the crops of all kinds of killed fowls, 
for diamonds had been found in this way. As t\\^ %^^x^ J 
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became organized, the waters of the rivers were diverted at 
the dry season into canals. The soil was dug to the depth 
of about ten feet and deposited in heaps near the wash- 
ing-huts. These huts were furnished with elevated seats 
for the overseers, who watched incessantly the long 
troughs in which the washing took place. When a slave 
found a diamond of 18 carats he received his freedom, 
and was crowned with flowers, and led in a triumphal 
procession, amid the rejoicings of his friends. — Bladders 
Diamonds and Precious Stones, 



FATE OF POVERTY IN LONDON. 

By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues; 
This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
The sobered trader at a tattered cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart 
Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor. 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main? , 
No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear oppression's insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is everywhere confessed. 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed : 
But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise and smiles are sold: 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implored. 
The groom retails the favour of his lord. 

— Samuel Johnson (iro9-iyw). 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

1. Half a mile below London Bridge, on ground which 
VSL8 once a bluff, commanding the Thames from St. 
Saviour's Creek to St. Olave's Wharf, stands the group of 
»uildings known in our common speech as the Tower of 
jondon, in official phrase as Her Majesty's Tower; a mass 
f ramparts, walls, and gates; the most ancient and most 
►oetic pile in Europe. 

2. Seen from the hill outside, the Tower appears to be 
irhito with age, and wrinkled by remorse. The home of 
ur stoutest kings, the grave of our noblest knights, the 
cene of our gayest revels, the field of our darkest crimes, 
hat edifice speaks at once to the eye and to the soul. 
rray keep, green tree, black gate, and frowning battle- 
lent stand out, apart from all objects far and near them, 
lenacing, picturesque, enchaining; working on the senses 
ike a spell; and calling us away from our daily mood into 

world of romance, like that which we find painted in 
[ght and shadow on Shakespeare's page. 

3. Looking at the Tower as either a prison, a palace, or 
court, — picture, poetry, and drama crowd upon the mind; 
nd if the fancy dwells most frequently on the state prison, 
his is because the soul is more readily kindled by a human 
iterest than fired by an official fact. For one man who 
rould care to see the room in which a council met, or a 
Durt was held, a hundred men would like to see the 
hamber in which Lady Jane Grey was lodged, the cell 
1 which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, the tower from which 
•ir John Oldcastle escaped. 

4. The Tower has an attraction for us akin to that of the 
ouse in which we were bom, the school in which we were 
rained. Go where we may, that grim old edifice on the 
*ool goes with us, a part of all we know, and of all we are. 
\it seas between us and the Thames, this Tower will cling 
o us like a thing of life. It colours Shakespeare's page. 
t casts a momentary gloom over Bacon's story. Many 
(f our books were written in its vaults, the Dwk^ ^1 
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Orleans' Poesies, Raleigh's Historie of the Woild, Eliot's 
Mmarchy of Man, and Penn's No Cross, No Crown, 

5. Even as to length of days the Tower has no rival 
among palaces and prisons; its origin, like that of the 
Iliad, that of the Sphinx, being lost in the nebulous ages, 
long before our definite history took shape. Old writers 
date it from the days of Caesar, a legend taken up by 
Shakespeare and the poets, in favour of which the name 
of Caesar's Tower remains in popular use to this very 
day. A Roman wall can even yet be traced near some 
parts of the ditch. The Tower is mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle, and a Saxon stronghold may have stood upon 
this spot. The buildings, as we have them now in block 
and plan, were commenced by William the Conqueror; 
and a series of apartments in Caesar's Tower, — baD, 
gallery, council-chamber, chapel, — were built in the early 
Norman reigns, and used as a royal residence by all our 
Norman kings. What can Europe show to compare 
against such a tale ? 

6. Set against the Tower of London — with its eight 
hundred years of historic life, its nineteen hundred years 
of traditional fame — all other palaces and prisons appear 
like things of an hour. The oldest bit of palace in Europe, 
that of the west front of the Burg in Vienna, is of the 
time of Henry the Third. The Kremlin in Moscow, the 
Doge's Palazzo in Venice, are of the fourteenth century. 
The old Louvre was commenced in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; the Tuileries in that of Elizabeth. In the time 
of our Civil War Versailles was yet a swamp. The 
Escoriel belongs to the seventeenth century; Sans Soud 
to the eighteenth. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, of 
Tehran, are all of modem date. 

7. Neither can the prisons which remain in fact as well 
as in history and drama — with the one exception of St 
Angelo in Rome — compare against the Tower. The 
Bastile is gone, the Bargello has become a museum; Vin- 
cennes, Spandau, and Magdeburg are all modem in com- 
parison with a jail from which Ralph Flambard escaped so 
long ago as the year 1100, the date of the First Crusade. 
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8. Standing on Tower Hill, looking down on the dark 
lines of wall — picking out keep and turret, baetion and 
ballimn, chapel and belfry — the jewel-house, the 
armoury, the mounts, the casemates, the open leads — 




fte Byeward Gate, the belfry, the whole edifice seems 
alive with story, — the story of a nation's highest splen- 
dour, its deepest misery, and its darkest shame. The soil 
beneath your feet is richer in blood than many a great 
battle-field; for out upon this sod has been poured, from 
generation to generation, a stream of the noblest life in. 
our land. Should you have come to this spot alone in 
the early day, when the Tower is noisy with martial 
doii^B, you may haply catch, in the hum which risee 
from the ditch and issues from the wall below you — 
broken by roll of drum, by blast of bugle, by tramp of 
soldiers — some echoes, as it were, of a far-off time; some 
hints of a May-day revel, of a state execution, of a royal 
entry. 

». From the reign of Stephen down to that of Henry 
of Richmond, Cffisar's Tower (the great Nonnan keep 
now called the White Tower) was a mam "gscrt. (A 'O&fc 
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royal palace; and for that large interval of time the 
story of the White Tower is in some sort that of our 
English society as well as that of our English kings. 
Here were kept the royal wardrobe and the royal jewels; 
and hither came with their goodly wares the tiremen, 
the goldsmiths, the chasers and embroiderers, from Flan- 
ders, Italy, and Almaigne. Close by were the Mint, the 
lions' dens, the old archery-grounds, the Court of King's 
Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Queen's Gardens, 
the Koyal Banqueting Hall; so that art and trade, science 
and manners, literature and law, sport and politics, find 
themselves equally at home. 

10. Two great architects designed the main parts of the 
Tower, Gundulf the Weeper and Henry the Builder;— 
one a poor Norman monk, and the other a great English 
king. 

11. Henry III., a prince of epical fancies, as Corfe, Con- 
way, Beaumaris, and many other fine poems in stone 
attest, not only spent much of his time in the Tower, but 
much of his money in adding to its strength and beauty 
Adam de Lambum was his master mason; but Henry 
was his own chief clerk of the works. The Water Gate, the 
Embanked Wharf, the Cradle Tower, the Lantern (which 
he made his bed-room and private closet), the Galleyman 
Tower, and the first wall, appear to have been his giftSL 
But the prince who did so much for Westminster Abbey, 
not content Mdth giving stone and piles to the home in 
which he dwelt, enriched the chambers with frescoes 
and sculpture, the chapels with carving and glass; making 
St. John's Chapel in the White Tower splendid mm 
saints, St. Peter's Church on Tower Green musical with 
bells. In the Hall Tower, from which a passage led 
through the great hall into the king's bed-room in the 
Lantern, he built a tiny chapel for his private use — a 
chapel which served for the devotion of his successcHii 
until Henry VI. was stabbed to death before the crosa 
Sparing neither skill nor gold to make the great fortress 
worthy of his art, he sent to Purbeck for marble and to 
Caen for stone. The dabs of lime, the spawls of flinty 
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the layers of brick, which deface the walls and towers in 
too many places, are of either earlier or later times. The 
marble shafts, the noble groins, the delicate traceries, are 
Henry's work Traitor's Gate, one of the noblest arches 
in the world, was built by him; in short, nearly all that 
is purest in art is traceable to his reign. 

12. Edward I. may be added, at a distance, to the list 
of builders. In his reign the original Church of St 
Peter fell into ruin, the wrecks were carted away, and 
the present edifice was built The bill of costs for clear- 
ing the ground is still extant in Fetter Lane. Twelve 
men, who were paid twopence a day wages, were em- 
ployed on the work for twenty days. The cost of pulling 
down the old chapel was forty-six shillings and eight- 
pence; that of digging foundations for the new chapel, 
forty shillings. That chapel has suffered from wardens 
and lieutenants, yet the shell is of very fine Norman 
work. 

18. From the days of Henry the Builder down to those 
of Henry of Eichmond, the Tower, as the strongest place 
in the south of England, was by turns the magnificent 
home and the miserable jail of all our princes. Here 
Richard II. held his court, and gave up his crown. Here 
Henry VI. was murdered. Here the Duke of Clarence 
was drowned in wine. Here ICing Edward and the Duke 
of York were slain by command of Richard. 

14. Henry of Eichmond kept his royal state in the 
Tower, receiving his ambassadors, counting his angels,^ 
making presents to his bride, Elizabeth of York. Amon^ 
other gifts to that lady on her nuptial day was a roy^ 
book of verse, composed by a prisoner in the keep. 

15. The Tower was divided into two main parts, an 
Inner Ward and an Outer Ward, the first part being 
bounded by the old wall, crowned by twelve mural 
towers, the second part being bounded by the soil which 
fringed the slopes leading down into the ditch. The 
Inner Ward was the original fortress. It contained the 

1 The name given to a gold coin in use in the time of Henry VII. Ita v«1ua 
was about ten ihillinga of our myney. 
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keep, the royal galleries and rooms, the Mint, the Jew^ 
house, the Wardrobe, the Queen's Garden, St Peter 
Church, the Open Green, the Constable's Tower, th 
Brick Tower (in which the master of the ordnance livedj 
the Great Hall, quarters for the archers and bowmei] 
and, in later days, the Lieutenant's House. 

16. This Ward was flanked and covered by twelve strong 
works built on the wall, and forming part of it. Onlj 
one gateway pierced the wall — a narrow and embattled 
outlet near the Water Gate, passing under the strong 
block-house into Water Lane. , The road springs upward 
by the main guard, a rise of one in ten, so as to give the 
men inside a vast advantage in a push of pikes. This 
Inner Ward was the royal quarter. 

17. The Outer Ward, which owed its plan and most of its 
execution to Henry III., lay between the ballium and the 
outer scarp of the ditch, with a protected passage into 
the Thames. Into it opened the Hall Tower, afterwards 
called the Record Tower, now known as. the Jewel-house. 
Close by the Hall Tower stood the Great Hall, the doors 
of which opened into this outer court. Spanning the 
ditch towards the Thames, stood the Water GAte, a fine 
structure built by Henry the Builder, which folk called 
St. Thomas' Tower, after our Saxon saint. Under this 
building sprang the wide arch, through which the tides 
flowed in and out from the river and the ditch— the 
waterway known as Traitor's Gate. This Outer Ward 
was the folk's quarter. 

18. To the Inner Ward common folk had no right oi 
access, and they were rarely allowed to enjoy as a privi- 
lege that which they could not claim as a right Th* 
Inner Ward was the king's castle, his palace, his garrisoDi 
his wardrobe, his treasury. Here, under charge of * 
trusty officer, he kept the royal jewels secreted froB 
every eye except on a coronation day. Here rose hi 
keep, with the dungeons in which he could chain his foes 
Here stood his private chapel, and not far from it hi 
private block. No man ever dreamt of contesting th< 
king's right to do VfliaX he ^\««i&Qd in this quarter; vok 
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an execntioB within these lines was regarded by the 
1 outside as little better than a private murder. 
[nto the Outer Ward theConunons had always claimed 
it of entiy, and something more than a right of entry 
it is to say, free access guarded by possession of the 
' gates and towers. This ririit of entry was enforced 
ated occasions. — H^tworth Duam (i82i-i87») 
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lien the sad sout, by care and grief opprest, 
wks round the world, but looks in vain, for rest; 
"hen every object that appears in view, 
irtakes ber gloom, and seems dejected too; 
"here shall Miction from itself retire 1 
lifire fade away, and placidly expired 
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Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain, 

Care blasts the honours of the flowery plain: 

Care veils in clouds the sun's meridian beam, 

Sighs through the grove and murmurs in the stream; 

For when the soul is labouring in despair. 

In vain the body breathes a piu*er air: 

No storm-tossed sailor sighs for slumbering seas, 

He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 

Reflected woe, and o'er unruffled tides 

The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus in the calms of life we only see 

A steadier image of our misery; 

But lively gales and gently-clouded skies. 

Disperse the sad reflections as they rise; 

And busy thoughts and little cares avail 

To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail 

When the dull thought, by no designs employed, 

Dwells on the past, or suffered or enjoyed. 

We bleed anew in every former grief. 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

Not hope herself, with all her flattering art, 

Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart; 

The soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 

And anxious searches for congenial cares; 

Those lenient cares which, with our own combined, 

By mixed sensations ease the afflicted mind, 

Aiid steal our grief away, and leave their own behind; 

A lighter grief ! which feeling hearts endure 

Without regret, nor even demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 

The troubled mind to change its native woes? 

Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 

Others more wretched, more undone than we ? 

This books can do; — nor this alone; they give 

New views to life, and teach us how to five; 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 

Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise : 

Their aid they yield to all-, they never shun 
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i-t^e man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone; 
)!j|[txlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
^^*iey fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd; 
:g Or tell to various people various things, 
^Ut show to subjects what they show to kings. 

— George Crahhe (i7m-i832) 



THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

I As civilization has gradually progressed, it has 
^^ualized the physical qualities of man. Instead of the 
^J*ong arm, it is the strong head that is now the moving 
I^^ciple of society. You have disenthroned force, and 
I^Iaced on her high seat intelligence; and the necessary- 
consequence of this great revolution is, that it has become 
Qie duty and the delight ecjjually of every citizen to cul- 
tivate bis faculties. The pnnce of all philosophy has told 
you, in an immortal apophthegm so familiar to you all 
that it is written now in your halls and chambers, 
**Bjiowledge is power." If that memorable passage had 
been pursued by the student who first announced this 
discovery of that great man to society, he would have 
found an oracle not less striking, and in my mind cer- 
tainly not less true; for Lord Bacon has not only said 
that " knowledge is power," but living one century after 
the discovery of the printing-press, he has also announced 
to the world that " knowledge is pleasure." 

2. Why, when the great body of mankind had become 
familiar with this great discovery — when they learned 
that a new source of influence and enjoyment was opened 
to them, is it wonderful that, from that hour the heart 
of nations has palpitated with the desire of becoming 
acquainted with all that has happened, and with specu- 
lating on what may occur. It has indeed produced 
upon the popular intellect an influence almost as great as 
— I might say analogous to — the great change which 
was produced upon the whole commercial world by the 
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discovery of the Americas. A new standard of value 
was introduced, and, after this, to be distinguished, man 
must be intellectual. 

3. Nor, indeed, am I surprised that this feeling has so 
powerfully influenced our race; for the idea that human 
happiness is dependent on the cultivation of the mind, 
and on the discovery of truth, is, next to the conviction 
of our immortality, the idea the most full of consolation 
to man; for the cultivation of the mind has no limits, and 
truth is the only thing that is eternal. Indeed, when 
you consider what a man is, who knows only what is 
passing under his own eyes, and what the condition of 
the same man must be, who belongs to an institution 
like the one which has assembled us together to-night, is 
it — ought it to be — a matter of surprise that, from that 
naoment to the present, you have had a general feeling 
throughout the civilized world in favour of the diffilsion 
of knowledge 1 

4. A man who knows nothing but the history of the 
passing hour, who knows nothing of the history of the 
past, but that a certain person, whose brain was as vacant 
as his own, occupied the same house as himself, who in » 
moment of despondency or of gloom has no hope in the 
morrow, because he has read nothing that has taught 
him that the morrow has any changes — that man, com- 
pared with him who has read the most ordinary abridg- 
ment of history, or the most common philosophical specu- 
lation, is as distinct and different an animal as if he had 
fallen from some other planet, was influenced by a different 
organization, working for a different end, and hoping for 
SL different result. 

6. It is knowledge that equalizes the social condition 
of man — ^that gives to all, however different their political 
position, passions which are in common, and enjoyments 
which are universal. Knowledge is like the mystic 
ladder in the patriarch's dream. Its base rests on the 
primeval earth, its crest is lost in the shadowy splendour 
of the empyrean; while the great authors who for tradi- 
tionary ages have held th^ diaiuoi science and philosophy, 
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of poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending and de- 
scending the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, 
the communication between man and heaven. This 
feeling is so universal that there is no combination of 
society in any age in which it has not developed itself. 
It may, indeed, be partly restrained under despotic 
governments, under peculiar systems of retarded civiliza- 
tion; but it is a consequence as incidental to the spirit 
and the genius of the Christian civilization of Europe, as 
that the day should follow night, and the stars should 
shine according to then- laws and order. 

6. I would now address myself to the youth on whom 
the hopes of all societies repose and depend. I doubt 
not that they feel conscious of the position which they 
occupy — a position which, under all circumstances, at all 
periods, and in every clime and country — is one replete 
with duty. The youth of a nation are the trustees of 
posterity; but the youth I address have duties peculiar 
to the position which they occupy. They are the rising 
generation of a society unprecedented in the history of 
the world; that is at once powerful and new. In other 
parts of the kingdom, the remains of an ancient civiliza- 
tion are prepared to guide, to cultivate, to influence the 
rising mind; but they are bom in a miraculous creation 
of novel powers, and it is rather a providential instinct 
that has developed the necessary means of maintaining 
the order of your new civilization, than the matured fore- 
sight of man. This is their inheritance. They will be 
csdled on to perform duties — ^great duties. 

7. I, for one, wish for their sakes and for the sake of our 
country, that they may be performed greatly. I give to 
them that counsel which I have ever given to youth, and 
which I believe to be the wisest and the best — I tell them 
to aspire. I beheve that the man who does not look up 
will look down; and that the spirit that does not dare to 
soar is destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual is 
entitled to aspire to that position which he believes his 
faculties qualify him to occupy. I know there are some 
who look with what I believe to be short-sighted timidity 



joi fiisie prad«ZK>f upon sach TiewsL They are apt to 
v-II 11&. *- iieva;^ of Tilling the Toathfal nund witii an 
iiz4«eTao*u» rszniLli <i lurboieiit fancies; teach him, rather, 
V* hf eoQieii: viih bis podtion; do not induce him to 
iaacriha: he is ihax which he is not, or to aspire to that 
vhich be canso^ acbiereL'' In my mind, these are super- 
^cial deiTasaonsw He who enters the world finds his level 
h is the stoliiazT l^in^ the isolated individual alone in 
his stolitade. who mav be apC to miscalculate his powers, 
and miscndersxand his character. 

& Bu: action teaches him the trath, even if it be a stem 
one. Association offers him the best criticism in the 
world, and I will venture to say that if he belong to the 
Athenaeum, though when he enters it he may think him- 
self a genius* if nature has not given him a creative and 
passionate soul, before a week has elapsed, he will become 
a very sober-minded individual I wish to damp no 
youthful ardour. I can conceive what opportunities such 
an institution as this would have afforded to the suggest 
tive mind of a youthful Arkwright^ I can conceive what 
a nursing mother such an institution must have been to 
the brooding genius of your illustrious and venerated 
Dalton.- It is the asylum of the self-formed; it is the 
councillor of those who want council, but it is not a guide 
that will mislead, and it is the last place that will fill the 
mind of man with false ideas and false conceptions. He 
reads a newspaper, and his conceit oozes out after reading 
a leading article. He refers to the library, and the cahn 
wisdom of centuries and sages moderates the rash impulse 
of juvenescenca He finds new truths in the lecture- 
room, and he goes home with the conviction that he is 
not so learned as he imagined. In the discussion of a 
great question with his equals in station, perhaps he finds 
he has his superiors in intellect 

> See IMM 809, paraffraph 3. 

* John Dalton, a distinguished mathematician and natoral phflo«q[)lMr> 
who from humble circumstancea gradually worked hia way into pnbUe notice 
and honourable fame. He was secretary and vice-president to the ICanchesttf 
Uterarr and Philosophical Society, and in 1817 became its preaident, to which 
diatlnoUflO be was elected every succeeding year until hia death— 1841 
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t. These are the means by which the mind of man is 
brought to a, healthy state, by which that self-knowledge 
that always has been lauded by sagea may bo most 
securely attained. It is a rule of universal virtue, and 
from the senate to the counting-house will be found of 
universal appHcation. — Extracted from Mr. B. DUratKi (now 
Lord Btaamifidd) ipttch — lianckeiUr Athtnavm, I844. 



SONNET. -THE OCEAN. 

Ocean, how beautiful thou art, when gay 

Thy waves all bright and silver-crested rise, 
When, arch'd above thee, smile unclouded skies. 
And on thy bosom sports the sunny ray! 

Thus di<i8t thou seem when first before these eyes 
Thy spirit-stirring scene majestic lay, 

But thou dost change — and many a bosom sighs, 
And tears adown the cheeks of beauty stray. 
When thoughts of thee recal the objects dear, 

That struggling 'mid thy stormy billows, died ! 
Oh, thou art dreadful, sea! when in the pride 
Of thy full strength array'd, thou dost appear — 
When the pale mariner sinks beneath thy sweep. 
And widoVd bosoms mourn, and helpless orphans weep ! 
-^Stephen fViison (jsu-isTuX 
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THE DEATH OF NISUS AND EUEYALUS. 

[JEneas and his companions have, after long and weary wander- 
ings, at length landed in Italy. Here he is violently attacked by 
Tumus, King of the Rutnlians. ^neas has left the Trojans for a 
time to seek new alliances. During his absence the Rutnlians renew 
their attack and place the Trojans in great danger. Nisus volun- 
teers to undertake the perilous task of going to ^neas to inform him 
of the danger of the Trojans. The young Euryalus insists upon 
■sharing the danger of his friend Nisus, and accompanies him. During 
their journey they enter the camp of the enemy by night, and kill 
many sleeping. Nisus warns Euryalus of the approach of day, and 
they depart with many spoils, especially with the helmet of Mes- 
aapus, which Euryalus wore. (Virg. -^n. ix. 367-449.)] 

Meanwhile a troop is on its way, 

From Latiuni's city sped, 
An offshoot from the host that lay 
Along the plain in close array, 
Three hundred horsemen, sent to bring 
A message back to Tumus king, 

With Volscens at their head. 
Now to the camp they draw them nigh, 

Beneath the rampart's height. 
When from afar the twain they spy. 

Still steering from the right; 
The helmet through the glimmering shade 
At once the unwary boy betrayed, 

Seen in the moon's full light. 
Not lost the sight on jealous eyes : 
^*Hol stand! who are ye?" Volscens cries; 

"Whence come, or whither tend?" 
No movement deign they of reply, 
But swifter to the forest fly. 

And make the night their friend. 
With fatal speed the moimted foes 
Each avenue as with network close. 

And every outlet bar. 
It was a forest bristling grim 
With shade of ilex, dense and dim; 
Thick brushwood all the ground o'ergrew; 
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The tangled najs a path ran through. 

Faint ghmmenng hke a star 
The darkling boughs the cumbenng prey 

Euryalus s flight delay; 
His courage fails, his footsteps stray: 

But Nisus onward flees; 
No thought he takes, till now at last 
The enemy is all o'erpast. 
E'en at the grove, since Alban called. 
Where then Latinus' herds were stalled: 
Sudden he pauses, looks behind. 
In eager hope his friend to find: 

In vain; no friend he sees. 
"Euryalus, my chiefest care, 
Where left I you, unhappyJ where) 
What clue may guide my erring tread 
This leafy labyrinth back to thread!" 
Then, noting each remembered track, 
He thrids the wood, dim-seen and black. 
Listening, he hears the horse-hoofs' beat, 
The clatter of pursuing feet : 
A little moment — shouts arise, 
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And lo ! Euryalus he spies, 

Whom now the foemen's Withered throng 

Is hunying helplessly along, 

While vain resistance he essays, 

Trapped by false night and treacherous ways. 

What should he do ? what force employ 

To rescue the beloved boy? 

Plunge through the spears that line the wood, 

And death and glory win with blood! 

Not unresolved, he poises soon 

A javelin, looking to the Moon : 

''Grant, Goddess, grant thy present aid, 

Queen of the stars, Latonian maid. 

The greenwood's guardian power; 
If, grateful for success of mine, 
With gifts my sire has graced thy shrine, 
If e'er myself have brought thee spoil. 
The tribute of my hunter's toil. 
To ornament thy roof divine. 

Or glitter on thy tower, 
These masses give me to confound, 
And guide through air my random wound" 
He spoke, and hurled with all his might; 
The swift spear hurtles through the night: 
Stout Sulmo's back the stroke receives : 
The wood, though snapped, the midriff cleaves. 
He falls disgorging life's warm tide, 
And long-drawn sobs distend his side. 
All gaze around : another spear 
The avenger levels from his ear, 

And launches on the sky. 
Tagus lies pierced through temples twain, 
The dart deep buried in his brain. 
Fierce Volscens storms, yet finds no foe. 
Nor sees the hand that dealt the blow. 

Nor knows on whom to fly. 
" Your heart's warm blood for both shall pay," 
He cries, and on his beauteous prey 

With naked sword he sprang. 
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Scared, maddened, Nisus shrieks aloud : 
No more he hides in night's dark shroud, 

Nor bears the overwhelming pang: 
"Me, guilty me, make me your aim, 
Eutules! mine is all the blame; 
He did no wrong, nor e'er could do; 
That sky, those stars attest 'tis true; 
Love for his friend too freely shown. 
This was his crime, and this alone." 
In vain he spoke : the sword, fierce driven, 
That alabaster heart had riven. 
Down falls Euryalus, and lies 
In death's enthralling agonies; 
Blood trickles o'er his limbs of snow; 

His head sinks gradually low : 
Thus, severed by the ruthless plough. 

Dim fades a purple flower; 
Their weary necks so poppies bow, 

O'erladen by the shower. 
But Nisus on the midmost flies, 
With Volscens, Volscens in his eyes: 
In clouds the warriors round him rise, 

Thick hailing blow on blow; 
Yet on he bears, no stint, no stay; 
Like thunderbolt his falchion's sway ; 
Till as for aid the Eutule shrieks 
Plunged in his throat the weapon reeks : 
The dying hand has reft away 

The lifeblood of its foe. 
Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved so well. 

Blest pair! if aught my verse avail. 
No day shall make your memory fail 

From off the heart of time. 
While Capitol abides in place. 
The mansion of the -^neian race, 
And throned upon that moveless base 

Rome's father sits subhme. 
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MOSLEM RULE IX SPAIN. 

1. As I sat watching the effect of the declining day- 
light upon this Moorish pile (the Alhambra),^ I was led 
into a consideration of the light, elegant, and voluptuous 
character of its internal architecture, and to contrast it 
with the grand but gloomy solemnity of the edifices 
reared by the Spanish conquerors. The very arcliitec- 
ture thus bespeaks the opposite and irreconcilable natures 
of the two warlike people who so long battled here for 
the mastery of the Peninsula. 

2. By degrees I fell into a course of musing upon the 
singular fortunes of the Moors, whose whole existence is 
as a tale that is told. Potent and durable as was their 
dominion, we scarcely know how to call them. They 
were a nation without a legitimate country or a name. 
A remote wave of the great Arabian inundation cast upon 
the shores of Europe, they seem to have all the impetus 
of the first rush of the torrent. 

3. Their career of conquest, from the rock of Gibraltar 
to the cliffs of the Pyrenees, was as rapid and brilUant as 
the Moslem victories of Syria and Egypt. Nay, had they 
not been checked on the plains of Tours, the scene of 
Charles MarteFs great victory (732), all France, all 
Europe, might have been overrun with the same facility 
as the empires of the East, and the crescent might at this 
day have glittered on the fanes of Paris and of London. 

4. Kepelled within the limits of the Pyrenees, the 
mixed hordes of Asia and Africa, that formed this great 
irruption, gave up the Moslem principle of conquest, and 
sought to establish in Spain a peaceful and permanent 
dominion. As conquerors, their heroism was only equalled 
by their moderation; and in both, for a time, they excelled 
the nations with whom they contended. Severed froiu 
their native homes, they loved the land given them, as 
they supposed, by Allah,^ and strove to embellish it with 
everything that could promote the happiness of man. 

1 A palace of the Moorish kings at Granada. 
3 The Mahometan name for the Supreme Bein^. 
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5. Laying the foundation of their power in a system of 
jyise and equitable laws, diligently cultivating the arts 
ind sciences, and promoting agriculture, manufactures, 
ind commerce, they gradually formed an empire un- 
ivalled for its prosperity by any of the empires of 
^Christendom; and diligently drawing around them the 
graces and refinements that marked the Arabian empire 
n the East at the time of its greatest civilization, they 
liffused the light of oriental knowledge through the 
jrestem regions of benighted Europe. 

6. The cities of Arabian Spain became the resort of 
hristian artisans, to instruct themselves in the liberal 

irts. The Universities of Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and 
jrranada were sought by the pale student of other lands, 
X) acquaint himself with the sciences of the Arabs and 
:he treasured lore of antiquity; the lovers of the gay 
jcience resorted to Cordova and Granada to imbibe the 
poetry and music of the East; and the steel-clad warriors 
>f the North hastened thither to accomplish themselves 
in the graceful exercises and courteous usages of chivalry, 
r. If the Moslem monuments in Spain still bear in- 
scriptions, fondly boasting of the power and permanency 
\A their dominion, can the boast be derided as arrogant 
and vain] Generation after generation, century after 
century, had passed away, and still they maintained 
possession of the land. A period had elapsed longer 
than that which has passed since England was subjected 
by the Norman Conqueror, and the descendants of Musa 
and Tario might as little anticipate being driven into 
exile across the same straits traversed by their triumph- 
ant ancestors, as the descendants of Rollo and William, 
and their veteran peers, may dream of being driven back 
to the shores of Normandy. 

' 8. With all this, however, the Moslem empire in Spain 
was but a brilliant exotic, that took no permanent root 
in the soil it embellished. Severed from all their neigh- 
bours in the West by impassable barriers of faith and 
manners, and separated by seas and deserts from their 
kindred of the East, they were an isolated people. TVka\s: 
(8> ^ 
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whole existence was a prolonged tJioagh gallant and 
chivalric struggle for a foothold in a usurped land. 

9. They were the outposts and frontiers of Mahommed- 
anism. The Peninsula was the great battle-ground where 
the Grothic conquerors of the North and the Moslem con- 
querors of the East met and strove for mastery; and the 
4ery courage of the Arab was at length subdued by the 
obstinate and persevering valour of the Goth. 

10. Never was the annihilation of a people more com- 
plete than that of the Spanish Moors. Where are theyl 
Ask the shores of Barbary and its desert places. The 
exiled remnant of their once powerful empire disappeared 
among the barbarians of Africa and ceased to be a nation. 
They have not even left a distinct name behind them, 
though for eight centuries they were a distinct people. 
The home of their adoption and of their occupation for 
ages refuses to acknowledge them, except as invaders and 
usurpers. 

iL A few broken monuments are all that remain to bear 
witness of their power and greatness, as solitary rocks left 
far in the interior bear testimony to the extent of some 
vast inundation. Such is the Alhambra — a Moslem pile 
in the midst of a Christian land — an oriental palace amidst 
the Crothic edifices of the West — an el^ant memento of 
a brave, intelligent, and graceful people, who conquered, 
ruled, and passed away. — WashingUm Irving o^ns-im- 



YOUTH AND AGR 

Youth, a breeze 'mid blossoms straying, 
Where hope clung feeding, like a bee — 

Both were mine! Lafe went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 

When I was young! — Ah, woful when! 

Ah! for the change 'twixt now and then! 

This breathing house not built with hands, 
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ITiis body that does me grievous wrong, 
0*er airy cliffs and glittering sands 

How lightly then it flashed along: — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I lived in't together. 

Flowers are lovely; love is flower-like; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
O ! the joys that came down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old I 
Ere I was old? — Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me. Youth's no longer here 1 

O Youth ! for years so many and sweet ! 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 

I'll think it but a fond conceit — 
It cannot be that thou art gone 1 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled : — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold I 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe, that Thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this altered size: 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips. 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
Life is but thought; so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates stilL 
Dew-drops are the gems of morning. 

But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 

That only serves to make us gneve, 
When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve. 
With oft and tedious taking-leave; 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
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Tliat may not rudely be diamlss'd. 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tetla the jest mthout the smile. 

— Samuel T. C'oleridije {ini-wst). 




THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

n Hutingi Hu appointed governor of Bengml in 1'7'i, W 
«r he WM chneen u the Gnt Govenior-general « 
B he held until 1785. The aapreme gottniBi 
i» it that period reited by mjal charter in th 
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East India Company of Leadenhall Street, London. The country 
'W-gta divided into three presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
3iy an Act of Parliament passed in 1773, called the "Regulating 
-A.ct," it was provided that the presidency of Bengal should exercise 
A control over the other possessions of the company, and that the 
obief of that presidency should be styled governor-general. It was 
Under this act that Warren Hastings was appointed to that high 
office. 

On the whole he ruled justly, strongly, and wisely ; but he did 
Some things which were cruel and unjust. Three principal offences 
'^ere charged against him: — 1. His hiring out English troops to the 
Vizier of Oude to subjugate the Bohillas, and to enable that potentate 
to ainex the neighbouring territory of Kohilcund to his dominions. 

2. His treatment of Cheyte Sing, the ruling prince of Benares, a 
Sacred city on the Ganges. Hastings demanded from him an enor- 
ik^ouB sum of money to enable him to meet the continual require - 
Xk^ents of the East India Company. Che^^te Sing resisted, was com- 
pelled to flee, and his fair domain was added to the British dominions. 

3. The third charge was his conduct to the Princesses or Begums of 
Oude. Money was demanded from the reigning Nabob of Oude, 
Which he professed himself utterly unable to provide. But he was 
quite willing that what he could not, or would not, provide himself 
Bbould be extorted by the governor-general from his mother and 
grandmother. It was agreed between Hastings and the Nabob Vizier 
that these noble ladies should, by a sweeping act of confiscation, be 
stripped ci their domains and treasures for the benefit of the East 
India Company, and that the sums thus obtained should be accepted 
by the government of Bengal in satisfaction of its claim on the 
government of Oude. A large sum was extorted from them by most 
cruel measures. 

On the return of Warren Hastings to England in 1785, it was 
resolved that he should be put upon his trial. Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, and Grey were selected as his prosecutors. In April, 
1786, the charges against Hastings were laid on the table of the 
House of Commons by Mr. Burke. The first charge, relating to the 
Hohilla war, was thrown out by a majority of the House ; but the 
Second and third, with many minor charges, were confirmed. At 
length, in 1787, the House, having agreed to twenty articles of charge, 
directed Burke to go before the Lords, and to impeach the late Govemot- 
Qeneral of high crimes and misdemeanours. Hastings was at the 
Kame time arrested by the serjeant-at-arms, and carried to the bar 
of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, there- 
fore, impossible that any progress could be made in the trial till the 
txext year. Hastings was admitted to bail; and further proceedings 
Were postponed till the Houses should reassemble.] 

1. In the meantime the preparations for the trial kad^xo- 
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ceeded rapidly; and on the 13th of February, 1788, the 
sittings of the court commenced. There have been spec- 
tacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jew- 
ellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up chil- 
dren, than that which was then exhibited at Westminster: 
but perhaps there never was a spectacle so well calculated 
to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative 
mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong tc 
the near and to the distant, to the present and to the past 
were collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talente 
and all the accomplishments which are developed by Hbertj 
and civilization were now displayed, with every advantage 
that could be derived both from co-operation and fron 
contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the mind 
either backward through many troubled centuries to the 
days when the foundations of our constitution were laid 
or far away over boundless seas and deserts to duskj 
nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange 
gods, and writing strange characters from right to left 
The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according to 
forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, 
on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the 
lord of the holy city of Benares and over the ladies of the 
princely house of Oude. 

2. The place was worthy of such a trial It was the great 
hall of William Rufus,^ the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the haO 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon,^ and the 
just absolution of Somers,'* the hall where the eloquence 
of Strafford* had for a moment awed and melted a vic- 
torious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall 

J Westminster Hall, built by William Rufus. 

' Lord Bacon was lord-chancellor in the reign of James I. He was conTicted 
of receiving bribes in 1620, sentenced to pay a heavy fine, and declared in- 
capable of holding office in the State, or of sitting in parliament The flD< 
was remitted. In his retirement he wrote his celebrated work the NowM 
Oraanon. 

'Lord John Somers, a distinguished lawyer and statesman, bom t^m 
1652 ; died 1716. He was lord-chancellor 1697. He was impeached for acting 
unconstitutionally, but was honourably acquitted. 

* Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, the friend and adviser of Charles L> 
wai charged with high treaaon and executed 1641. 
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where Charles^ had confronted the High Court of Justice 
with the placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. 
Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. The 
avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were 
kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred 
and seventy lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as 
the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order from 
their usual place of assembling to the tribunal The junior 
baron present led the way. The long procession was closed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of the realm, by the 
great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the king. 
Last of all came the Prince of Wales, ^ conspicuous by his 
fine person and noble bearing. The gray old walls were 
hung with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by 
an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. 

3. The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed 
not unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an 
extensive and populous country, had made laws and 
treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled 
down princes. And in his high place he had so borne 
himself that all had feared him, that most had loved him, 
and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, 
except virtue. He looked like a great man, and not like 
a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet deriving 
dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated deference 
to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession and 
self-respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pen- 
sive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a face 
pale and worn, on which was written, as legibly as under 
the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens cequa 



1 Charles I. was tried in W^estminster Hall before the High Court of Justice, 
and beheaded in front of Whitehall, 30th Jan. 1649. 

' Prince of Wales, af terwarda George the Fourth. 
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in arduis,^ such was the aspect with which the great pro- 
consul ^ presented himself to his judges. 

4. The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been by the 
silver voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the 
court, a near relation of the amiable poet On the third 
day Burke rose. Four sittings were occupied by his open- 
ing speech, which was intended to be a general introduc- 
tion to all the charges. With an exuberance of thought 
and a splendour of diction, which more than satisfied the 
highly raised expectation of the audience, he described 
the character and institutions of the natives of India, 
recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire 
of Britain had originated, and set forth the constitution 
of the company and of the English presidencies. 

5. Having thus attempted to communicate to his hearers 
an idea of Eastern society as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the admirdstra- 
tion of Hastings as systematically conducted in defiance 
of morality and public law. The energy and pathos of 
the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted ad- 
miration from the stem and hostile chancellor,^ and for 
a moment seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the 
defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to 
such displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of 
the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display dieir 
taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable 
emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; smelling-bottles 
were handed round; hysterical sobs and screams were 
heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. 

6. At length the orator concluded. Raising his voice till 
the old arches of Irish oak resounded, "Therefore," said 
he, "hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the 

I " A mind calm amid difficulties." 

' Proconsul, one who rules in another's name, as Hastings did In the name of 
ihe East India Company. 
^ 'Lord Thurlow, ttien lord-chancellor. 
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le of the Commons' House of Parliament, whose trust 
has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the 
;lisb nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I 
impeach him in the name 
of the people of India, whose 
rights he has trodden under 
foot, and whose country he 
has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of hu- 
man nature itself, in the 
name of both sexes, in the 
name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I im- 
))each the common enemy 
and oppressor of all !" 

7. When the court sat 
again, Mr. Fox, assisted by 
Mr. Grey, opened the chai^ 
respecting Cheyte Sing, and 
several days were spent in 
reading papers and hearing 
witnesses. The next ariricle 
was that relating to the 
princesses of Oude. The 
conduct of this part of the 
case was intrusted to Sheri- 
dan. The curiosity of the 
Eublic to hear him was un- 
ounded. His sparkling and 
highly finished declamation 
lasted two days ; but the hall 
was crowded to suffocation 
during the whole time. It 
wassaid that fifty guineas had 
been paid for a single ticket, 
ridan, when he concluded, contrived, with a know- 
Ifi of stage effect which his father' might have envied, 
sink back as if e:chausted into the arms of Burke, 
> Sberldui's tithet wu a teacber of eloenllon. 
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who hugged him with the energy of generous admira- 
tion. 

8. June was now far advanced. The session could not last 
much longer; and the progress which had been made in 
the impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were 
twenty charges. On two only of these had even the case 
for the prosecution been heard; and it was now a year 
since Hastings had been admitted to bail The interest 
taken by the public in the trial was great when the court 
began to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke 
on the charge relating to the Begums. From that time the 
excitement went down fast. The spectacle had lost the 
attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric were 
over. In 1789 the Regency BilP occupied the Upper 
House till the session was far advanced, and the conse- 
quence was, that during the whole year, only seventeen 
days were given to the case of Hastings. It was clear that 
the matter would be protracted to a length unprecedented 
in the annals of criminal law. 

9. In the following year the parliament was dissolved; 
and the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the 
new House of Commons might not be disposed to go on 
with the impeachment. They began by maintaining that 
the whole proceeding was termimited by the dissolution. 
Defeated on this point, they made a direct motion that 
the impeachment should be dropped; but they were de- 
feated by the combined forces of the government and the 
opposition. It was, however, resolved that, for the sake 
of expedition, many of the articles should be withdrawn. 
In truth, had not some such measure been adopted, the 
trial would have lasted till the defendant was in his grave. 

10. At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro- 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the serjeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of the great procedure the public 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety 
about the judgment there could be none; for it had been 

1 The Begency Bill for appointing the Prince of Wales prince-r^^t during 
the temporary Ulness of hia father George III. 
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fully ascertained that there was a great majority for the 
defendant. Nevertheless, many wished to see the pageant, 
and the hall was as much crowded as on the first day. 
But those who, having been present on the first day, now 
bore a part in the proceedings of the last, were few; and 
most of these few were altered men. Of about a hun- 
dred and sixty nobles who walked in the procession on 
the first day, sixty had been laid in their family vaults. 

11. Only twenty-nine peers voted. Of these only six found 
Hastings guilty on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing 
and to the Begums. On other charges the majority in 
his favour was still greater. On some he was unanimously 
absolved. He was then called to the bar, was informed 
from the woolsack^ that the Lords had acquitted him, 
and was solemnly discharged. He bowed respectfully 
and retired. 

12. When Hastings had passed many years in retirement 
and had long outlived the common age of men, he again 
became for a short time an object of general attention. 
In 1813 the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed; and much discussion about Indian affairs took 
place in parliament. It was determined to examine wit- 
nesses at the bar of the Commons; and Hastings was 
ordered to attend. He had appeared at that bar once 
before. It was when he read his answer to the charges 
which Burke had laid on the table. Since that time 
twenty-seven years had elapsed : public feeling had under- 
gone a complete change: the nation had now forgotten 
his faults, and remembered only his services. The re- 
appearance, too, of a man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who 
now belonged to history, and who seemed to have risen 
from the dead, could not but produce a solemn and 
pathetic effect. The Commons received him with ac- 
clamations, ordered a chair to be set for him, and when he 
retired, rose and uncovered. The Lords received the old 

1 Woolsack, the seat of the Lord High-chancellor of England in the House 
of Lords, is so called from its being a large square bag of wool without baclc 
or arms, covered with red cloth. Wool was the staple commodity of England 
in ti^e reign of Edward III., when the woolBack ftnX cvme VdXa \»fe. 
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man with similar tokens of respect The University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and in the Sheldonian Theatre the undergraduates wel- 
comed him with tumultuous cheering. 

IS. He lived about four years longer in the enjoyment of 
good spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or 
degrading extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed 
by those who attain such an age. At length, on the 
twenty-second of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, he met death with the same tranquil and de- 
corous fortitude which he had opposed to all the trials of 
his various and eventful life. — Abridged from Macatdai/s 
Essay on Warren Hastings. 



SAMSON AGONISTES. 

[Samson made captive, blind, and now in the prison at Gaza, there 
to labour as in a common workhouse, on a festival day, in the general 
■cassation from labour, comes forth into the open air, to a place niglv 
somewhat retired, there to si!; awhile and bemoan his condition. 
This feast was proclaimed by the Philistines as a day of thansgivingf 
for their deliverance from the hands of Samson.] 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade: 
There I am wont to sit, when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil. 
Daily in the common prison else enjoined me, 
Where I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also, close and damp. 
Unwholesome draught : but here I feel amends. 
The breath of Heaven fresh blowing, pure and sweet 
With day-spring born; here leave me to respire. 
This day a solemn feast the people hold 
To Dagon their sea-idol, and forbid 
•Laborious works; unwillingly this rest 
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Their superstition yields me : hence with leave 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 

This unfrequented place to find some ease, 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that, like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alone. 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 

0, wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 

Twice by an angel, ^ who at last in sight 

Of both my parents all in flames ascended 

From off the altar, where an offering bum'd, 

As in a fiery column charioting 

His godlike presence, and from some great act 

Or benefit reveal'd to Abraham's race? 

Why was my breeding order'd and prescribed 

As of a person separate to God,'^ 

Designed for great exploits; if I must die 

Betray 'd, captived, and both my eyes put out. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 

With this heaven-gifted strength 1 glorious strength. 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 

Lower than bond-slave ! Promise was, that I 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke. 

Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfilled but through mine own default? 

Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me. 

In what part lodged, how easily bereft me. 

Under the seal of silence could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 

1 Judges, chap. xiii. 3 and 9. 

* Samson belonged to the order of Nazarites, who were separated from the 

iople by special vows. See 1^ umbers, chap. vL 
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Overcome with importunity and tears. 

impotence of mind, in body strong I 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom ! vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command 

God^ when he gave me strength, to show withal 

How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace ! I must not quarrel with the will 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know: 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries : 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 

Would ask a life to wail; but chief of all, 

loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eased, 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm; the vilest here excel me: 

They creep, yet see : I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than hali. 

dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 

O first created beam, and thou great Word, 

'*Let there be light, and light was over all;*' 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 

The sun to me is dark. 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
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ince light so necessary is to life, 

jid almost life itself, if it be true 

liat light is in the soul, 

he all in every part; why was this sight 

such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

obvious and so easy to be quench'd 1 

nd not, as feeling through all parts difiPiised, 

hat she might look at will through every porel 

hen had I not been thus exiled from light, 

jR in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

o live a life half dead, a living death, 

.nd buried ; but, yet more miserable ! 

[yself my sepulclire, a moving grave : 

uiied, yet not exempt, 

y privilege of death and burial, 

rom worst of other evils, pains and wrongs; 

ut made hereby obnoxious more 

all the miseries of life, 
life in captivity 

.mong inhuman foes. 

ut who are these? for with joint pace I hear 
he tread of many feet st-eering this way; 
erhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
.t my affliction, and perhaps to insult, 
heir daily practice, to afflict me more. 

• • • • • 

he building was a spacious theatre, 
[alf-round, on two main pillars vaulted high, 
^ith seats where all the lords, and each degree 
'f sort, might sit in order to behold; 
he other side was open, where the throng, 
H banks and scaffolds, under sky might stand; 
among these, aloof obscurely stood, 
he feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 
[ad fiird their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and wine, 
/^hen to their sports they tum'd. immediately 
i^as Samson as a public servant brought, 

1 their state livery clad : before him pipes 

nd timbrels ; on each side went armed g;aAxd&^ 
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Both horse and foot; before him and behind, 
Archers and slingers, cataphracts^ and spears. 
At sight of him the people with a shout 
Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 
Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 
He, patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 
Came to the place ; and what was set before him, 
Which without help of eye, might be assayed. 
To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 
All with incredible, stupendious^ force; 
None daring to appear antagonist. 
At length, for intermission sake, they led him 
Between the pillars; he his guide requested, 
(For so from such as nearer stood we heard,) 
As over-tired, to let him lean awhile. 
With both his arms, on those two massy pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 
He, unsuspicious, led him; which, when Samson 
Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined. 
And eyes fast fix'd he stood, as one who pray'd, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolved : 
At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud — 
" Hitherto, lords, what your commands imposed 
I have periForm'd, as reason was, obeying. 
Not without wonder or delight beheld : 
Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater, 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold." 
This uttered, straining all his nerves, he bow'd: 
As with the force of wind and waters pent. 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugg'd, he shook, till down they came, and dr^ 
The whole roof after them, with bursts of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 

1 Men and horses in armour. 

2 Compare PaiCKUM Lo«(, x. 351, "Of that stupendioua bridge." 
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Of this, but e«ch Philistian city round, 
Met from all p&rts to solemnise this feast 
Sunson, with these immix'd, inevitably 
Pull'd down the eame destruction on himself; 
The vulgar only 'scaped who stood without 

— Milton o«os-i»l4). 
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EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. Let us contemplate Europe at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. Every free constitution, s^ve one, 
had gone down. That of England had weathered the 
danger, and was riding in full security. In Denmark and 
Sweden the kings had availed themselves of the disputes 
which raged between the nobles and the commons, to unite 
all the powers of government in their own hands. In 
France the institution of the States was only mentioned 
by lawyers as a part of the ancient theory of their govern- 
ment. It slept a deep sleep, destined to be broken by a 
tremendous waking. No person remembered the sittings 
of the three orders, or expected ever to see them renewed 
Louis the Fourteenth had imposed on his parliament a 
patient silence of sixty years. His grandson, after the 
war of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713), assimilated 
the constitution of Arragon to that of Castile, and extin- 
guished the last feeble remains of liberty in the Peninsula. 
In England, on the other hand, the Parliament was in- 
finitely more powerful than it had ever been. Not only 
was its legislative authority fully established; but its right 
to interfere by advice almost equivalent to command, in 
every department of the executive government, was re- 
cognized. The appointment of ministers, the relations 
with foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negotia- 
tion, depended less on the pleasure of the prince than on 
that of the two houses. 

2. What then made us to differ? Why was it that, in 
that epidemic malady of constitutions, ours escaped the 
destroying influence; or rather that, at the very crisis of 
the disease, a favourable turn took place in England, and 
in England alone 1 It was not surely without a cause 
that so many kindred systems of government, having 
flourished together so long, languished and expired at 
almost the same time. 
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3. It is the fashion to say that the progress of civilizar 
tion is favourable to liberty. The maxim, though in some 
sense true, must be limited by many quahfications and 
exceptions. Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which 
the form of government is a limited monarchy, receives a 
^eat accession of wealth and knowledge, it is in imminent 
danger of falling under arbitrary power. 

4. In such a state of society as that which existed all 
over Europe during the middle ages, very slight checks 
sufficed to keep the sovereign in order. His means of 
corruption and intimidation were very scanty. He had 
little money, little patronage, no military establishment. 
His armies resembled juries. They were drawn out of 
the mass of the people; they soon returned to it again; 
and the character which was habitual, prevailed over that 
which was occasional A campaign of forty days was too 
short, the discipline of a national militia too lax, to efface 
from their minds the feelings of civil life. As they carried 
to the camp the sentiments and interests of the farm and 
the shop, so they carried back to the farm and the shop 
the military accomplishments which they had acquired in 
the camp. At home the soldier learned how to value his 
rights, abroad how to defend them. 

5. Such a military force as this was a far stronger re- 
straint on the regal power than any legislative assembly. 
The army, now the most formidable mstrument of the 
executive power, was then the most formidable check on 
that power. Resistance to an established government, in 
modem times so difficult and perilous an enterprise, was 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the simplest and 
easiest matter in the world. Indeed it was far too simple 
and easy. An insurrection was got up then almost as 
easily as a petition is got up now. In a populai* cause, or 
even in an unpopular cause favoured by a few great nobles, 
a force of ten thousand armed men was raised in a week. 
If the king were like our Edward the Second and Richard 
the Second, generally odious, he could not procure a single 
bow or halbert He fell at once and without an effort. 
In such times a sovereign like Louia the ¥\i\^eTL\2tL <^x *Ccl^ 
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Emperor Paul would have been pulled down before his 
misgovemment had lasted for a month. 

«. The progress of civilization introduced a great change. 
War became a science, and, as a necessary consequence, 
a trade. The great body of the people grew every day 
more reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of military 
service, and better able to pay others for undergoing them. 
A new class of men, therefore, dependent on the crown 
alone, natural enemies of those popular rights which are 
to them as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among 
freemen, freemen among slaves, grew into importance. 
That physical force which in the dark ages had belonged 
to the nobles and the commons, and had, far more than 
any charter or any assembly, been the safeguard of their 
privileges, was transferred entire to the king. Monarchy 
gained in two ways. The sovereign was strengthened, 
the subjects weakened. The great mass of the population, 
destitute of all military discipline and organization, ceased 
to exercise any influence by force on political transactions. 
There have, indeed, during the last hundred and fifty 
years been many popular insurrections in Europe : but all 
have failed except those in which the regular army has 
been induced to join the disaffected. 

r. Those legal checks which, while the sovereign re- 
mained dependent on his subjects, had been adequate to 
the purpose for which they were designed, were now found 
wanting. The dykes which had been sufficient, while the 
waters were low, were not high enough to keep out the 
spring-tide. The deluge passed over them; and, according 
to the exquisite illustration of Butler, the formal boun- 
daries which had excluded it, now held it in. The old 
constitutions fared like the old shields and coats of mail. 
They were the defences of a rude age. But new and 
more formidable means of destruction were invented. 
The ancient panoply became useless; and it was thrown 
aside to rust in lumber-rooms, or exhibited only as part 
of an idle pageant. 

8. Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Con- 
tinent England escaped*, Wt %.laft escaped very narrowly. 



Happily ouf insular Bituation &nd the pacific policy of 
James rendered standing armies unnecessary here, till 
they had heen for some time kept up in the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Our public men had therefore an opportunity 
of watching the effects produced by this momentous change 
on governments which bore a close analogy to that estab- 
liahed in England. Everywhere they saw the power of 
the monarch increasing, the resistance of assemblies which 
were no longer supported by a national force gradually 
becoming more and more feeble, and at length altogether 
ceasing. — -Macaulay (iBOO-iseo). Bi/permUaioiiof Metart. Long- 
mam, Green, <£ Co. 




A MOONLIGHT EVENING. 

. The moon is up. and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — -the sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains; heaven is free 
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From clouds, but of all colour seems to be, 
Melted to one vast iris of the west. 
Where the day joins the past eternity; 
While on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest! 

2. A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o'er half the lowly heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o'er the peak of the Rhoetian hill. 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order; — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta — where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom rose. 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it 
glows. 

3. Filled with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The past still loveliest, till — ^'tis gone — and all is gray. 

— Lord Byron (i788-i824). 



NAMES OF PERSONS. 

1. Every person carries about with him a silent and 
imperishable record of the past in the very name he 
bears. From very early times special names were given 
to men to distinguish them from their neighbours, but 
it was not until the twelfth or thirteenth century that it 
gradually became the custom to hand these names down 
from father to son, and thus to make thepi fixed and 
lasting. 
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2. This surname — or name given in addition to the 
baptismal or Christian name — was derived from various 
sources. Sometimes it was a patronymic, that is, taken 
from the Christian name of the father; sometimes it was 
suggested by the place where a man lived; sometimes it 
indicated the trade or craft to which its owner belonged, 
or the rank and title he possessed; and sometimes it was 
a mere nickname arising from some peculiarity in the 
man to whom it was originally given. But whatever it 
was, and wherever it came from, it became attached to 
its possessor, it clung to him through life, and was handed 
down from father to son, and remains to this day. In 
those less favoured times when printing was unknown, 
and only very few were sufficiently educated to write, 
these names would naturally be shortened by continual 
use and otherwise modified; and hence in the course of 
four or five centuries they have been considerably 
changed from their original form. 

s. The patronymic names are the simplest and probably 
the most numerous class. The son of a man named John 
or William would be distinguished as John's son, or 
William's son, and these would soon be shortened into 
Johnson, or Jones, and Williamson, Wilson, Willis, or 
Wills. The Welsh method of indicating the son of any 
person is by prefixing the word ap. Thus " Ap-Hugh " 
means the son of Hugh. This word ap was soon shortened 
into P. or B., so that many names beginning with one of 
these letters are really patronymics. From Ap Hugh, or 
Ap Rice, or Ap Harry, we get Pugh, Price, Parry or 
Barry. In the same way Powell is a shortened form of 
Ap Howell, Pritchard of Ap Richard, and Bevan of Ap 
Evan. 

4. The Normans, who came over to this country with 
William the Conqueror and afterwards, brought with 
them their way of forming a patronymic, which was by 
prefixing fitz^ like the French fils^ from the Latin filius, 
to the father's name. Thus Fitzwilliam and Fitzgerald 
point out the sons of William and Gerald. In Scotland 
the syllable rruic prefixed to a man's name indicates son- 
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ship; Macdonald means the son of Donald. In Ireland 
the letter O is prefixed. O'More is the son or descen- 
dant of More. 

6. The process of shortening and corrupting these 
names would be always going on at an advanced rate as 
the number of the people increased and intercourse 
became more general David's son would be changed to 
Dawson and Dawes, and Walter's son would be rather 
difficult to recognize under its altered form of Watson, 
or Watts, or Watt. 

6. Special reasons often gave undue prominence to a 
particular name. Thus the dazzling qualities of our King 
Eichard the First, the stories of his chivalry, and of all 
his brave deeds in the Holy Land, his imprisonment, and 
the legend of the discovery of his place of imprisonment 
by his answering the music of Blondel from his cell, seem 
to have made him for the time extremely popular, and 
perhaps from no single name have so many patronymics 
been derived as from Richard. Richardson, Richards, 
and Diokson are very easily recognized; but we might 
not, at the first glance, have guessed that our great 
modern novelist, Charles Dickens, obtains his name from 
the same source, as well as the very numerous families 
of the Dickensons. 

r. The surnames formed from William and John are 
far too numerous to record. Williamson and Williams 
tell their own tale; but as the Norman form of the name 
was "Guillaume," our Gillotts, and our Wilmots, our 
Willcocks, and our Wilkinsons are all varied forms of 
the same patronymic. It is enough that the enormous 
number who bear the name of Jones obtain it from 
John; but in addition to this large family, we have from 
the same origin, the Jacksons, the Jenkinses, and many 
others. 

& Patronymics were often formed, not only from the 
father's name, but from his occupation; this explains our 
Cooksons, Clarksons, and Serjeantsons, with others of a 
similar description. 

9. Saint Andrew^ as the patron saint of Scotland, has 
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made the name of Andrews and Anderson very popular 
as a surname in that country. Saunders and Sanderson 
seem to derive their name from Alexander, whether 
from one of the five Alexanders mentioned in the New 
Testament, or from the great king of Macedon, the con- 
queror of Persia and India, is uncertain. 

10. Names derived from places include a very large 
class. Probably these were the first to become strictly 
hereditary, that is, handed down from father to son. In 
some ancient lists we find such names as " John Above- 
brook," or " Thomas Behind-water." Words like these 
would be very soon shortened. In an old ballad about 
Robin Hood, we find the following: — 

"What is your name?" then said Robin Hood, 

"Come, tell me, without any fail;" 
" By the faith of my body," then said the young man, 
My name it is Allan a Dale ; " 

Or Allan of the Dale, just as we now say, " one o' clock " 
for "one of the clock." Attwell, Atwood, or Adden- 
brooke, are shortened and altered forms of the original 
names, "At the well," "At the wood," or "At the brook." 
Noakes and Nash are corruptions of "At the oaks," or 
"At the ash." By water. By well, and Bygate explain 
themselves, and tell us with unerring truth where we 
should have found the homes of those who were first so 
called. Sam Weller will never be forgotten so long as 
the readers of Charles Dickens live among us; the name 
Weller originally described some one whose dwelling was 
near a well. 

iL At a time when a large part of England was covered 
with forests, the different kinds of forests were distin- 
guished by a number of terms which would now be quite 
obsolete, except so far as they are preserved in the names 
of persons and places. The word Hurst signified a wood, 
and Holt was a smaller wood, a coppice or thicket. Both 
these words are well represented by the large number of 
persons bearing the name of Hirst or Holt. If filberts 
abounded in the wood, the name became Hazlehurst; if 
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linden trees, Lyndhurst; if elms, Elmshurst. A sliaw 
was a small woody shade where wild animals might find 
shelter. How numerous these shaws were may well be 
guessed from the very numerous families distinguished 
by that name. Bagshaw signifies the shelter for badgers. 
A dean or den was a wooded valley for pasture or shelter. 
The Ramsdens, and the Sugdens, or sow-dens will serve as 
specimens of this numerous class. Townsend and Wood- 
end require no explanation. 

12. Another class of local names is particularly interest- 
ing, as it throws some light on the traveUing habits of 
our forefathers. Such names as New, Newman, and 
Strange, tell of the arrival of a stranger in times when 
such arrivals were very rare, and therefore more promi- 
nently noticed. But we may learn something more about 
these strangers; we can often find from what countries 
they had come. The noble would retain the name of 
his original home and estate — ^most probably in Nor- 
mandy, and hence arose our Granvilles, Mortimers, and 
Beauchamps. But if the humbler classes had no estates 
from which they could borrow their names, they had a 
country which they could call their own. Thus Allman 
tells us of Germany, called in French, Allemande. Bur- 

foyne reminds us of Burgundy, Gascoyne of Gascony, 
[anway of Hainault, French or Francis of France, and 
Fleming of Flanders. While we find representatives of 
many lands settled in this country, the absence of Eng- 
lish names on the Continent is very striking, and is a 
sure proof that in those olden days, the people of this 
land were a home-loving and a home-abiding peopla No 
people travel more in the nineteenth century than the 
English. 

18. Some inhabitant of Scotland, having for a time to 
reside in England, would very naturally be known as 
" the Scot." and then taking the name back with him to 
his native country, he became the head of a distinguished 
family or clan bearing the honoured name of Scott In 
like manner an Englishman in Scotland would be known 
as " English," and in his turn, he has given us no small 
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number of modem representatives under the somewhat 
altered form of Inglis. 

14. The Holy Land has furnished us with a considerable 
^number of names, for, though few Englishmen seem to 
have gone abroad as merchants to reside in a foreign 
country, yet England furnished a large number of soldiers 
of the cross in the several crusades, and the eiFect of the 
movement is still visible in our modem sumames. Pil- 
grimages too were often undertaken to the Holy Land, 
and it was the custom of all pilgrims to bring home a bottle 
of water from the Jordan for baptismal purposes. These 
pilgrims were called Palmers, and always carried a leathern 
bottle attached to the dress as a memento of their perilous 
joumey. The description of the palmer in Walter Scott's 
" Marmion " is well known, 

" His sandals were with travel tore, 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip he wore : 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land." 

The infant baptized in this water would very probably be 
known as Jordan, and this surname still lingers among us, 
and may be recognized under the altered form of Jordan- 
son, Jordson, and Judson. 

15. As the crusading armies lay before Acre, 1189 A.D., 
the remembrance of Elijah, the prophet of Carmel, would 
readily suggest itself to the excited minds of the soldiers, 
who were risking their lives and their all in what they 
believed to be a most holy caAise. Were not they with- 
standing the infidel, even as Elijah had stood boldly 
against the priests of Baal in olden times 1 As they were 
serving Elijsdi's God, might not they too hope for a victory 
as complete and glorious as that victory of Elijah? Thoughts 
such as these would endear the name of the prophet to 
them and would be reflected in the names given to their 
children. From this source most probably the name of 
Ellis, and its diminutive form Elliott, as well as Ellison 
and Elkin, are derived. 

16 The rank or office of a man has furnished us with a 
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most interesting class of names, which throw a very vivid 
light upon the domestic hfe and habits of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. We can only refer to a very few of 
these as specimens. Our Spencers — a shortened form of De 
Spencer — held a very important post in the households of 
the noble and wealthy; they took charge of the " spence," 
where the household store was kept. The first Marshall had 
the somewhat delicate task of arranging the position of the 
guests in the dining-hall — a far more difficult matter then 
than now, when masters and servants all dined together. 
The name of Spooner is still common, and that of Knife- 
smith is not quite extinct; but the absence of any name 
derived from the fork reminds us that in early times these 
useful articles were unknown. Under these circumstances 
the office of ewer would be very important. He brought 
the ewer and the bason, that the guests might wash their 
hands. He was followed by the napper or napier, who 
supplied the towel or napkin. Near the lord of the hall 
stood his page holding the cup. Hence come our Ewers 
and De Ewers, our Napiers, and our Pages. 

17. Hunting, falconry, and the tournament were the 
principal out-door amusements, and each of these has left 
a very distinctive mark on our existing surnames. The 
skyrmisher in the tournament has given us the Scrim- 
shaws, and the Frobishers tell of those whose duty it was 
to furbish or brighten the armour of the combatants. The 
Hunts, Hunters, and Huntsmans still flourish, though 
their occupation may be gone. The Todmans and tie 
Todhunters can claim descent from the chasers of the fox, 
or tod, as he was popularly called. The Falconers, 
Faulkners, and Fowlers of the present day suggest the 
fashionable sport of hawking or falconry, though the in- 
troduction of the gun has extinguished every opportunity 
of proving their skill in that once favourite sport The 
Arrowsmith and the Fletcher, the one to make the arrow, 
the other to furnish it or fledge it with feathers, have 
long since lost their office, but still retain the nama The 
Archer, the Bowman, and the Bower have shared » 
similar fate. 
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18. Trades and occupations supply another long list of 
existing surnames. The names of Thatcher and Thackeray 
tell us very plainly how necessary was the work of the 
thatcher to protect homestead and stack, and of what 
materials the cottage roof was constructed. The name of 
Hellier or Heller has much the same meaning. To "hele" 
was to cover, and boys, especially in the midland .coun- 
ties, still speak of the "heling" or binding of their school- 
books. The Tiler or Tyler indicates a more costly and 
durable method of covering the houses of the wealthy. 

19. When as in olden times the means of intercourse were 
very scant, few persons would be more eagerly watched 
for, and more warmly welcomed by the inhabitants of the 
village, than the packman with his packages containing 
the latest fashions in dress, and the newest wares from 
town. The trade now has assumed a veiy different shape, 
and fallen into far humbler hands, but the traces of it 
still exist in such names as Selman, Packman, and Packer. 
The chapman was a still more important personage. 
Though supposed to have a fixed residence in town, he 
would occasionally make business excursions into the 
country, carrying with him probably specimens of more 
costly articles of luxury or dress. At his arrival the 
village green would be quickly filled with a crowd of 
attentive listeners and anxious customers. His trade too 
has passed away, but the very common name of Chapman 
reminds us of its former importance. 

20. The wool-merchant represented undoubtedly the 
oldest staple trade of England. The carding or combing 
of the wool — one of the earliest processes in the manu- 
facture — has given us the name of Coomber and Kempster. 
The weaver was called a webber, and the female weaver, 
Webster. Hence come the names Webb, Webster, and a 
whole host of similar words. Walker, claiming as it 
rightly does a very prominent place among English sur- 
names, reminds us of the custom of treading out the cloth 
before the invention of proper machinery for that pur- 
pose. 

21. Leather occupies the next place to wool in our old 
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manufactures. The great importance attached to the 
preparation of bark for the tan-yard is clearly shown by 
the prevalence of the name Barker. The dealer in spices 
is well represented by the name Spicer, but we look in 
vain for any representative of the dealer in tea, coffee, or 
tobacco, as these luxuries were not introduced into 
Europe until long after surnames were fixed. 

22. A very long array of names are simply nicknames, 
or names descriptive of some accidental quality of body 
or mind. Such names as Brown, Brunei, White, Eeed, 
Green, refer to some peculiarity of complexion or perhaps 
of dress. Our Pollards must have obtained their title 
from their well-shorn appearance. Whitehead, ArmstroDg, 
Strongitharm suggest themselves as specimens of a reef 
large and indefinite class. 

23. Thus strangely do the habits and thoughts of past di^ 
still linger around us. We can learn from familiar namfle 
something of the mighty and unceasing change eyer goiog 
on around us, and find amid the hurry and bustle of tiie 
nineteenth century pleasant memorials of far other timoB 
and scenes. — Condensed from Bardslei/s English SumamA 



THE SHEPHERD'S HOME. 

1. My banks they are fumish'd with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottos are shaded with trees. 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss. 

Such health do my fountains bestow; 
My fountains are bordered with moss. 
Where the harebells and violets blow. 

2. Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound. 
Not a beech's more beautiful green. 
But a sweet briax entwines it around. 
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Not my fields, in the prime of the year. 
More charms than my cattle unfold; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But It ghtters with fishes of gold. 




8. One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have labour d to rear; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasten'd and planted it there. 
Oh, how sudden the jessamine strove 

With the lilac to render it gayl 
Already it calls for my love 

To prune the wild branches away. 

4. From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From the tliickets of roses that blow : 
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And when her bright fonn shall appear, 
Each bird shall harmoniously join 

In a concert so soft and so clear 
As she may not be fond to resign. 

5 I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; — 
But let me such plunder forbear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed ; 
For he ne'er could be true she averr'd. 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

«. I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove; 
That it ever attended the bold. 

And she call'd it the Sister of Love. 
But her words such a pleasure convey, 

So much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and whatever she say 
Methinks I should love her the more. 

— Shenstone (vn4r-im\ 



COMPOSITION OF THE DIAMOND. 

1. The ancients had no suspicion of the true nature of the 
diamond. To have any idea of this subject it was neces- 
sary that the bases of modern chemistry should be estab- 
lished, or at least that the complex phenomenon of com- 
bustion should have received its true explanation. New- 
ton suspected from its wonderful refractive power that 
the diamond was combustible, but even as late as tiie 
middle of the eighteenth century the definition of its 
composition, given in a standard work on physics, was 
erroneously stated — "The purest and finest earth, the 
most ethereal ^r^, and the most limpid toater/" 

2. The first important fact relative to the nature of the 
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iiamond was established by Boyle about the middle of 
ihe seventeenth century. He showed that under the 
nfluence of heat, the diamond disappeared. A little 
ater, in 1694, Cosmo III, Grand-duke of Tuscany, had 
L diamond subjected at Florence to the intense heat of 
he sun's rays, by aid of a concave mirror. The diamond 
irst split, then emitted sparks, and finally disappeared. 

3. What is the diamond] Diamond is crystallized 
tarbon. And it may be asked. What is carbon 1 Carbon 
8 the most common material that is known; one that 
lot only exists in vast quantities in the bowels of the 
jarth, but that plants and trees of every kind contain in 
in inconceivable quantity. Most persons are familiar with 
ihe pungent gas that escapes from fermented liquors — 
jider, beer, wine, &c. — and which is introduced artificially 
into aerated waters. It is formed by the combination of 
carbon with one of the elements of the air (oxygen), and 
is called by chemists, carbonic acid. This substance is 
produced whenever carbon, or substances which contain 
8arbon, are burnt in contact with the air; and not the 
slightest trace of it is ever found if the substance burned 
does not contain carbon. 

4. After this grand fact had been established, it was 
very easy to find out if the diamond contained carbon, 
md also whether this was its sole constituent. To settle 
the first question the celebrated Lavoisier^ had recourse 
A) experiment A bell-glass filled with oxygen was 
reversed in a basin containing mercury. A cupel placed 
it the extremity of a little column received the diamond, 
ipon which the sun's rays were concentrated by means 
)t a burning-glass. The diamond disappeared, and it 
^as proved that the glass, which at the commencement 
)f the experiment had contained no trace of carbonic 
icid, contained a great quantity after the disappearance 
)f the diamond. The diamond, then, contained carbon 
\8 one of its elements. — Blacklegs Diamonds and Precious 
Atones. 

1 One of the most distinguished chemists of modem times, born at Paris, 
74S, croelly guillotined as one of the victims of revolutionary fury, 1794. 

(8) ^i 
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THE BANKS OF AYR 

1. The gloomy night is gathering fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast, 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o'er the plain; 
The hunter now has left the moor. 
The scattered coveys meet secure. 
While here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

2. The autumn mourns her ripening corn, 
By early winter's ravage torn : 
Across her placid, azure sky. 

She sees the scowling tempest fly; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave — 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonny banks of Ayr. 

3. 'Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
'Tis not that fatal deadly shore; 
Though death in every shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear! 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierc'd with many a wound 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonny banks of Ayr. 

4. Farewell ! old Coila's hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves I 
Farewell, my friends 1 farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell, the bonny banks of Ayr. 

— Bums (irw-iwex 
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HISTOEY OF SOCIETY ONE HUNDEED YEAES 

AGO. 

1. The commerce of Britain had become by this time so 
developed as to make it the chief feature in the history of 
the country. To this her insular position and internal 
resources, her favourable harbours, her foreign conquests, 
and the intellectual energy and enterprise of her people 
liad been tending for centuries ; and all had indicated even 
from an early period how well fitted she was both by 
nature and circumstances to become — and that, too, upon 
a grand scale — the Carthage^ or Palmyra^ of a future day. 
That eminence, the great object of her mission, and cul- 
minating point of her career, she had now attained. The 
peace of 1783^ gave our trade a fresh impulse. Among 
the many proofs of this renewed spirit, and the energy it 
indicated, one significant fact is to be found in the increase 
of trade that had taken place between Britain and the 
revolted colonies in America, only a twelvemonth after 
peace had been proclaimed between them. 

2. While the national mercantile enterprise was thus 
finding such sources of wealth in foreign trade, coloniza- 
tion, and conquest, the variety and extent of our manu- 
factures, the ingenuity with which they were improved, 
and the perfection to which they were carried, form, if 
possible, a still more remarkable feature in the history of 
Great Britain during the eighteenth century. Hitherto, 
the chief obstacle in the progress of manufactures, not in 
Britain alone, but in every country, had originated in the 
great consumption of human labour which it required; 
and to counteract this difficulty, two expedients had been 
adopted. One consisted in the division of labour, by which 
a greater amount of dexterity and speed could be attained 

1 An ancient city of North Africa not far from modem Tunis, destroyed by 
the Romans B.C. 149. 

« Or Tadmor, an ancient city of Syria, destroyed by Anrelian, Emperor of 
Rome, B.C. 273. Both these cities were distinguished by their commercial 
activity— the former on the sea, the latter on land. 

s When the independence of America was acknowledged by £n,%\A&!l. 
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by extending a single produce among several workmen, 
and confining each to his own particular portion, even 
should the result be ao trivial as tne manufacture of a pin. 
Another was the combination of machinery, by which one 
pair of hands might be enabled to accomplish the work 
of two; and if this ratio could but be doubled by a further 
complication of mechanical agency, intention was often 
satisfied, and sought no further. Thus matters h 




-dnued till the present period, and human force and ap- 
plication had reached, as was supposed, the uttermost 
m their power to create materials or skill to use them. 
But a new and stupendous element of human action was 
to be introduced, and then appeared the man whose genius 
discovered the means of multiplying our natural re- 
sources in a degree perhaps even beyond his own stupen- 
dous powers of calculation and combination. 
fc_ «. The author of this miraculous change not only in the 
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history of manufactures but of modem 'civilization, and 
even of the world itself, by his improvement of the steam- 
engine, was James Watt. Next to Watt may be men- 
tioned the names of Sir Kichard Arkwright and Samuel 
Crompton, the former the inventor of the spinning-jenny, 
and the latter of the mule-jenny. Arkwright, who was 
born in 1732, had spent the best part of his life in ex- 
perimenting upon cotton, for its multiplication into thread 
at less expense of time and human labour. He was the 
father of the cotton factories, that immense source of 
British wealth and prosperity. While these inventions 
were going onward, their impulse was necessarily com- 
municated to those arts with which they are closely con- 
nected; and thus with spinning, the processes of weaving, 
dyeing, and bleaching were cultivated with similar im- 
provements. The result of this new industrial era was 
distinctly manifested towards the end of the period. The 
population of Lancashire, which in 1700 amounted to 
only 166,200, had risen in 1800 to 672,565. 

4. We cannot fail to be struck with the insecurity both 
of town and country, both of street and highway, that 
still continued to prevail — the growing wealth of society, 
and the insufficiency of law to protect it. Highway 
robberies were perpetrated as boldly and as frequently as 
ever, and continued so until the close of the eighteenth 
century. In those days a case of pistols was a more usual 
concomitant of a travelling chaise than a box of sand- 
wiches at present; and it was well if the traveller en- 
countered no more than one stoppage or a solitary robber 
by the way. Sometimes these brigands were in formid- 
able troops, so that the officers of justice were afraid to 
molest them. So little was mercantile security as yet 
understood, that the mail was frequently intrusted to the 
conveyance of young lads in light cars on horseback, and 
the robbery of such insecure guardians of public property 
was an event of weekly, and sometimes of daily occur- 
rence. — Blackie's Comprehensive History of England. 
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THE HEIGHT OF HONOUR 

No man to offend — 
Ne'er to reveal the secrets of a friend; 
Eather to suffer, than to do a wrong, 
To make thy heart no stranger to the tongue; 
Provoked, not to betray an enemy. 
Nor at his meat I choke with flattery; 
Blushless to tell wherefore I wear my scars, 
Or for my conscience, or my country's wars; 
To aim at just things, if we've wildly run 
Into offences, wish them all undone; 
'Tis poor, in grief for a wrong done, to die, 
Honour to dare to live, and satisfy. 

— Massinger (i5W-i640X - 

THE TRUE SOLDIER 

Lady Allworth, 

These were your father's words : If e'er my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school. 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followed; but for such 
As repair thither, as a place in which 
They do presume they may with license practise 
Their lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and, for their country's safety. 
To run upon the cannon's mouth undaunted; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies; 
To bear with patience the winter's cold, 
And summer's scorching heat, and not to faint 
When plenty of provision fails, with hunger; 
Are the essential parts make up a soldier. 

Allworth 
There's no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle. 
Which but to doubt were impious. 
— From Massinger^a New Way to Pay Old DebU, act L scene 2. 
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CHIVALRY. 

1. Among uncivilized nations there is but one profession 
honourable — that of arms. All the ingenuity and vigour 
of the human mind are exerted in acquiring military 
skill or address. The functions of peace are few and 
simple, and require no particular course of education or 
of study as a preparation for discharging them. This 
was the state of Europe during several centuries. Every 
gentleman, bom a soldier, scorned any other occupation. 
He was tauglit no science but that of war; even his 
exercises and pastimes were feats of martial prowess. 
Nor did the judicial character, which persons of noble 
birth were al^ne entitled to assume, demand any degree 
of knowledge beyond that which such untutored soldiers 
possessed. To recollect a few traditionary customs which 
time had coifirmed and rendered respectable, to mark 
out the lists of battle with due formality, to observe the 
issue of the combat and pronounce whether it had been 
conducted according to the laws of arms, included Every- 
thing that I baron who acted as a judge found it neces- 
sary to und3rstand. 

2. But wien the forms of legal proceedings were fixed, 
when the rdes of decision were committed to writing and 
collected iito a body, law became a science, the know- 
ledge of wiich required a regular course of study, together 
with long attention to the practice of courts. Martial 
and illitente nobles had neither leisure nor inclination to 
undertake a task so laborious, as well as so foreign from 
all the ocupations which they deemed entertaining or 
suitable t their rank They gradually relinquished their 
places incourts of justice, where their ignorance exposed 
them tocontempt. They became weary of attending to 
the discission of cases which grew too intricate for them 
to comjrehend. Not only the judicial determination of 
points ivhich were the subject of controversy, but the 
condu(i of all legal business and transactions, was com- 
mitted to persons trained by previous study and applica- 
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tion to the knowledge of law. An order of men to whom 
their fellow-citizens had daily recourse for advice, and to 
whom they looked up for decision in their most impor- 
tant concerns, naturally acquired consideration and influ- 
ence in society. They were advanced to honours which 
had been considered hitherto as the peculiar rewards of 
military virtue. They were intrusted with offices of the 
highest dignity and most extensive power. Thus an- 
other profession than that of arms came U be introduced 
among the laity, and was reputed honourable. The 
functions of civil life were attended to. The talents re- 
quisite for discharging them were cultrated. A new 
road was opened to wealth and eminence. The arts and 
virtues of peace were placed in the propei rank, and re- 
ceived their due recompense. 

3. While improvements so important with respect to 
the state of society and the administratbn of justice 
gradually made progress in Europe, seniments more 
liberal and generous had begun to animae the nobles. 
These were inspired by the spirit of chyalry which, 
though considered commonly as a wild imtitution, the 
effect of caprice and the source of extrav^ance, arose 
naturally from the state of society at that period, and 
had a very serious influence in refining the manners of 
the European nations. The feudal state ws a state of 
almost perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, dring which 
the weak and unarmed w^re exposed to inults or in- 
juries. The power of the sovereign was toe limited to 
prevent these wrongs, and the administratioi of justice 
too feeble to redress them. The most effectualprotection 
against violence and oppression was often fond to be 
that, which the valour and generosity of privae persons 
afforded. The same spirit of enterprise 'vtich had 
prompted so many gentlemen to take arms in efence of 
the oppressed pilgrims in Palestine, incited thers to 
declare themselves the patrons and avengers o: injured 
innocence at home. 

4. When the final reduction of the Holy Lail under 
the dominion of the infidels put an end to theseforeign 
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expeditions, the latter was the only employment left for 
the activity and courage of adventurers. To check the 
insolence of overgrown oppressors; to rescue the helpless 
from captivity; to protect or to avenge women, orphans, 
and ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms in their own 
defence; to redress wrongs and remove grievances, were 
deemed acts of the highest prowess and merit. Valour, 
humanity, courtesy, justice, honour, were the character- 
istic quaHties of chivalry. To these were added religion, 
which mingled itself with every passion and institution 
during the middle ages, and by infusing a large propor- 
tion of enthusiastic zeal, gave them such force as carried 
them to romantic excess. Men were trained to knight- 
hood by a long previous discipline; they were admitted 
into the order by solemnities no less devout than pom- 
pous; every person of noble birth courted that honour; 
it was deemed a distinction superior to royalty, and 
monarchs were proud to receive it from the hands of 
private gentlemen. 

5. This singular institution, in which valour, gallantry, 
and religion were so strangely blended, was wonderfully 
adapted to the taste and genius of martial nobles, and its 
effects were soon visible in their manners. War was 
carried on with less ferocity when humanity came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood no less than courage. 
More gentle and polished manners were introduced when 
courtesy was recommended as the most amiable of 
knightly virtues. Violence and oppression decreased 
when it was reckoned meritorious to check and to punish 
them. A scrupulous adherence to truth, with the most 
religious attention to fulfil every engagement, became the 
distinguishing characteristic of a gentleman, because 
chivalry was regarded as the school of honour, and in- 
culcated the most delicate sensibility with respect to 
those points. 

6. The admiration of these qualities, together with the 
high distinctions and prerogatives conferred on knight- 
hood in every part of Europe, inspired persons of noble 
birth on some occasions with a species of military fanati- 
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cism, and led them to extravagant enterprises. But they 
deeply imprinted on their minds the principles of gener- 
osity and of honour. These were strengthened by every- 
thing that can affect the senses or touch the heart. The 
wild exploits of those romantic knights who sallied forth 
in quest of adventures are well known, and have been 
treated with proper ridicule. The political and per- 
manent effects of the spirit of chivalry have been less ob- 
served. Perhaps the humanity which accompanies all 
the operations of war, the refinements of gallantry, and 
the point of honour — ^the three chief circumstances which 
distinguish modem from ancient manners — ^may be as- 
cribed in a great measure to this institution, which has 
appeared whimsical to superficial observers, but by its 
effects has proved of great benefit to mankind. The 
sentiments which chivalry inspired had a wonderful in- 
fluence on manners and conduct during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fouiteenth, and fifteenth centiu-ies. They were 
so deeply rooted that they continued to operate after the 
vigour and reputation of the institution itself began to 
decline. — Dr, William Robertson (1721-1793X 



CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

[Marcus Porcius Cato, great-grandson of Cato the Censor, was 
bom B.C. 95. From his youth he was celebrated for his braveiy, 
virtue, decision, severity, and sternness of character. He was the 
principal supporter of Cicero in his measures for suppressing the 
Catilinarian conspiracy; and on the commencement of civil war, 
B.C. 49, he joined the party of Pompey against Ceesar. After the 
defeat of the former, Cato proceeded to Africa, where the hopes of 
the republican party were finally extinguished by the battle of 
Thapsus, B.C. 46. Failing to inspire his countrymen, who were col- 
lected at Utica, with courage to endure a siege, he resolved not to 
outlive the downfall of the republic. After providing for the safety 
of his friends, and spending the greater part of the night in reading 
Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, he inflicted on himself the 
wound of which he died in the forty-ninth year of his age.] 
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1. It must be so — Plato,^ thou reasonest well! — 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 
'Tis Heaven itself, that points out a hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

2. Eternity! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought 1 
Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect Kes before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, — 
And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, — He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy. 
But when ? or where ? This world was made for Csesar. 
Tm weary of conjectures, — this must end them. 

[Laying his hand on his suwd, 

3. Thus am I doubly armed : My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to my end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhiu't amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

— Addison (i672-i7i9). 



1 Plato, the great philosopher of ancient Greece, bom at Athens B.C. 430, 
died B.C. 347. He wrote several dialogues on philosophical subjects. The 
moit celebrated dialogue, called Phsedo, is on the immortality of the souL 
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HAMLErS SOLILOQUY. 

[Hamlet, a legendary Prince of Denmark, whose name has been 
immortalized as the suhject of one of Shakspere's finest tragedies. 
His father had been slain by his uncle, and his mother was married 
to her husband's murderer. Hamlet was alarmed lest he should be 
the next victim, and, tossed by doubts and fears, he uttered his 
soliloquy when contemplating suicide as a refuge from his constant 
state of distrust and alarm.] 

To be, or not to be, — that is the question: — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir tol — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, to sleep; — 
To sleep: perchance to dream; — ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuflBed off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause; there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of dispriz'd love, the law's delay, 
The msolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels^ bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all : 

> Fardel— a burden. 
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And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

— Shakspere (i564-i«i«). 
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dug is imprisoned in Berkeley Castle by order of Queen Isabella 

and Mortimer. 

Enter Matrevis and Gurney, keepers of the king. 

Gumey, I wonder that the king dies not, 

Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 

To which the channels of the castle run, 

From whence a damp continually ariseth. 

That were enough to poison any man, 

Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

And so do I, Matrevis: yesternight 

I opened but the door to throw him meat, 

And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

He hath a body able to endure 

More than we can inflict: and therefore now 

Let us assail his mind another while. 

Send for him out thence, and I'll anger him. 

But stay, who's this ? 

Enter Lightborn. 

t My Lord Protector greets you. 

Know you this token ? I must have the king. 
Ay, stay a while, thou shalt have answer straight 
This villain's sent to make away the king. 
I thought as much. 

Let him have the king. 
What else ? here are the keys, this is the lake, 
Do as you are commanded by my lord. 
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Light. I know what I must do : get you away, 

Yet be not far off, I shall need your hdp; 
See that in the next room I have a fire, 
And get me a epit, and let it be red-hot. 
Gv.r. Here is a light 

To go into the dungeon. 

[Gives ligU, and exit witli Matrevis. 
Light So now, 

Must I about this gear; ne'er was there any 
So finely handled as this king shall be. 
Fob! here's a place indeed, with all my heart! 
Edw. Who's therel what light's that! wherefore com'at 

thoul 
Light. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 
Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy Ictoks. 
Villain I I know thou com'st to murther me. 
I Light. To murther you, my most gracious lord I 
k Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
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The queen sent me to see how you were used, 
For she relents at this your misery : 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

. Weep'st thou ah*eady ? list a while to me. 
And then thy heart, were it as Gumey's is. 
Or as Matrevis', hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet it will melt, ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

t, villains ! 

, And there, in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days^ space; and lest that I should sleep. 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a king; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind's distempered and my body's numb'd, 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 
0, would my blood dropt out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tatter'd robes. 
Tell Isabel, the queen, I lookt not thus 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 

•t O speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my heart. 
Lie on this bed and rest yourself a while. 

'. These looks of thine can harbour nought but death : 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay : a while forbear thy bloody hand. 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then, when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

i. What means your highness to mistrust me thus ? 

'. What meanest thou to dissemble with me thus ? 

i. These hands were never stain'd with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king's. 

'. Forgive my fau't for having such a thought. 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 

[Giving jewd. 
Still fear I, and I know not what's the cause; 
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But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh, if thou harbour'st murther in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind and save thy soul! 
Know that I am a king; oh, at that name 
I feel a hell of grief; where is my crown 1 
Gone, gone ; and do I still remain alive f 

Light YouVe overwatcht, my lord; lie down and rest 

Edw, But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep: 
For not these ten days have these eyes' lids dosei 
Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
OpenagaiiL wherefore dts thou here t 

Light. If you mistrust me, I'll be gone, my lord. 

Edw. No, no, for if thou meanest to mmiher me, 

Thou wilt return again, and therefore stay. \SUe^ 

Light He sleeps. 

Edw, {awakes) Oh! 

Let me not die yet : stay, oh stay a while ! 

Light How now, m' lord ? 

Edw, Something still buzz' in mine ears, 

And tells me, if I sleep I never wake : 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus, 

And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come. 

Light To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, come. 
ErUer Matrevis and Gurnet, keepers of the king. 

Edw, I am too weak and feeble to resist: 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul ! 

\The king is murdered, 

— Christopher Marlow a564-i5MX 
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BRITISH AFRICA. 

1. The southern portion of the African continent lying 
between 28° and 35° of south latitude is chieily under 
British government. A large district, t!ie Transvaal, north 
of 28° on the eastern side of the continent is also under 
British rule, having been annexed so recently as the year 
1879. Two districts are chiefly inhabited by the native 
races, and are semi-independent in their government, viz., 
KaSraria and Zulnland. The Transvaal was, and the 
Orange Free State is, under the rule of a race known as 
Dutch Boers, the descendants of the original settlers and 
their immediate successors at the Cape. 

•i. The chief district under British rule is Cape Colony, 
named from the rocky promontory, which the Portuguese 
sailors who discovered it in 1486 called the Cape of^B 

(8) -s. m 
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Tkiinitf; ~}ai: fiuc iimui wi& ■:hsabs»^ hj King John of 
r ursiipi. 'viu) lad. itmc :diiaiL 'HCl &> Cipe at Good Hope, 
'i^icaiise "Zhi: siis»:'W-3rT ^-z^t ^PjiBMit <ist die realization of 
injd 2im*t. :iiiLix: ihtf jmic--zai22£ac^jF i«NEiLe to India would 

L *-jDe <-"<)ii:a7 vafcf -sHSSJetf nt tmw rear 1652 by the 
E'nrkirL Siihi ImniL Crmpiiaj- Fi?nn. a twt anall beginniiig, 
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T^tT^tiife. "Mii:r';af ti^ em5 w^sft v»irr sL«u>viT but condnoally 
iiiiiirr in .".•Litl I7.0CL liiif pt^aKsajns :•£ nb^- Uack inhaUtants, 
iri«: v-a!»^ H.cc.fiLii'itS' jatL Rj6;^i*snaEK in the west and 
mra* jaj£ !«i.LiHT]t*TT ZL la^ «sis«l Wars of aggression on 
iJ2ji pam .c !in-t Etcii. izii ^vt r^E^ascance and retaliation 
'111 lie- Dan 'ic lagr a;i;:rrr* mb«es. iwoke out eveir few 
jpiar?;. ihji riscLJi beiasr isnienlti" in tivocr of the fonner, 
izi jtniTiIi laj* •issCTDrti rafed ova- by the Company 
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i. L'Tz^i--: z.]lk ip-QiIocK urrrket 5&<TCieding the French 
E<^^'>oni':<i:i. ^rne^:; Brfiiaiii t«>D^ poes^aon of the Cape in 
zhrt riiTUK -if iii^ PcirKie- ^ Qrangg-y the roler of Holland, 
why Wis iu wjj: winri Fraawi The valoe of this position 
a$ i ^HJiikz pL^!e "Xl tbie way to India led Great Britain 
lo zsik-i this step, k^ France shooM acquire possession of 
$o Tahxable a >cac&>D. The colonT remained under British 
role ^:•r eizKn Tears, when it was restored to Holland in 

i. In order again to forestall the French, it was deter- 
mined by the British goremment, in the year 1806, to 
capture the Cape and inake it a British settlement. The 
expedition con^sted of six diips of war and several trans- 
ports, which carried upwards of 6000 soldiers. Success 
was easily achicTed. The Dutch soldiers were sent to 
Holland at the expense of the conquerors, the Hotten- 
tots in their service were permitted to return to their 
homes, and Cape Colony became a permanent dependency 
erf the British crown. 

6, Since that period, large extensions and annexations 
have taken place, generally after a war with the native 
The Dutch population, remained, and continually 
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ill-treated and oppressed the black people with whom they 
came in contact. Many were made slaves, and frequent 
expeditions were organized against those who were living 
in independence on the border land. The attempts of 
English governors to protect the natives, which were 
sometimes very earnestly made, led to large numbers of 
the settlers leaving the bounds of the colonial govern- 
ment and settling in the wilds beyond. 

7. The colony of Natal was partly established in this 
way; so was the Orange River Free State; and lastly the 
Transvaal. The irregularities and the lawlessness of the 
people led long ago to the annexation of Natal, and 
lastly to that of the Transvaal. Cape Colony is now three 
times the size of the United Kingdom, and has a coast 
line to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans of about 1000 
miles. 

8. Cape Colony is, on the whole, a mountainous country, 
with peaks rising occasionally to the height of 10,000 
feet. The average level of the land is about 3000 feet 
above the sea. Many of the mountains have the pecu- 
liarity of presenting an abrupt and precipitous face to the 
south, and sloping gradually to the north. In the Rogge- 
veld Mountains the southward face is perpendicular like a 
wall. To the south of the mountains the tree vegetation 
is most luxuriant, while on the northern slopes trees are 
very scarce. 

9. The only really important river of the Cape is the 
Orange, the northern boundary of the colony. This river 
rises in a table-land 10,000 feet above the sea. The Vaal 
river flows into the Orange, after a course of 400 miles; 
and, including the Vaal as a part of the Orange, the total 
length is 1000 miles. The breadth and depth vary con- 
siderably. In dry seasons it is so shallow as to be ford- 
able, but in some places it is deep enough to float a ship 
of war. The Orange River is celebrated for the beauty 
of its scenery and the freshness of its limpid waters. On 
the banks grow immense willow and mimosa trees, and 
beautiful islands and picturesque cascades adorn its course. 
Some portions of its course are through the wild 
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mountain scenery, but as it approaches the ocean it passes 
through arid and uncultivated plains. 

10. The climate of Cape Colony is a temperate one — the 
seasons being nearly the reverse of those of Great Britam. 
The temperature varies accoixiing to the elevation above 
the sea. The north-west winds of winter, coming over 
the heated continent, lose much of their rigour, and the 
south-east winds of summer, coming from the frozen 
Antarctic Ocean, cool the temperature of the plains. 
Earthquakes occur occasionally, but they are not veiy 
dangerous; and in the interior, thunder-storms are very 
violent Rain falls on about seventy days in the year, 
chiefly in May, June, and July. 

11. Cape Colony has a climate well adapted to the 
English constitution, and so fine and dry as to need no 
Nvinter provender or shelter for sheep or cattle. There is 
a vast extent of upland soil, park-like downs, and sheltered 
vales. It affords suitable temperature for an endless 
variety of culture, by means of proximity to the ocean on 
either shore, and by the diversified elevation of its lofty 
mountains and immense plateaux. Wheat may be grown 
to an incalculable extent. The vine flourishes over large 
tracts, and where the grape ripens, the orange and mul- 
berry will thrive; animal food of the best quality abounds, 
and the fishery on L'Agulhas Bank is scarcely inferior to 
that of Newfoundland. 

12. Cape Town, the capital of the colony, is built on a 
plain lying between Table Mountain and Table Bay. 
The streets are fine, broad thoroughfares, adorned with 
trees. They are laid out regularly at right angles. The 
private and public buildings are substantially built, and 
the general appearance of the town shows that it is the 
chief seat of an important and thriving district. The 
suburbs are very beautiful, and the vineyards and orchards 
abound with almost every variety of European and tro- 

Eical fruit. The wild flowers, and especially the geranium 
edges, add to the enchantment of the scene. 
18. Natal was annexed to Cape Colony in 1844, but 
I^Brected into a separate government the following year. 



Ite area is about 18,000 square milee, and the coast-line 
is 200 miles in length. The northern boundary is a range 
of mountains averaging 5000 feet in height. The country 
is generally of the same character as Cape Colony. 
Flourishing towns have been established, with all the 
advantages and appliances of modem civUization; and 
the colony of NataT will doubtless, at no distant day, be 
an important member of that confederation of states 
which it is the aim of the home government to establish 
in South Africa. — A- 




FAKADA Y. 

1, Michael Faraday, one of the greatest philosophers in 
Europe in the nineteenth century, was bom on the 22nd 
of September, 1791, at Newington, near London. His 
parents were in humble circumstances; and iiis father. 
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who was a Yorkshireman by birth, followed the calling 
of a smith. His early education was very elementarj'. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed in London to 
the business of a bookseller, bookbinder, and stationer. 
He took great interest in reading such scientific books as 
came into his hands; and amongst them he delighted 
especially in Mrs. Marcet's Conversations in Chemistry and 
the treatise on Electricity in the Encyclopcedia BrUannim. 
He was in the habit of making some simple experiments 
in chemistry. As may be imagined, both the chemicals 
and the apparatus were of the least costly kind, for he 
had to defray their expense by the few pence per week 
which he could spare from his earnings. He constructed 
an electrical machine, first with a glass phial, and after- 
wards with a real cylinder, as well as other simple ele^ 
trical apparatus of a corresponding kind. 

2. During his apprenticeship he had the good fortune 
to hear four of the last course of lectures delivered in 
1812, by Sir Humphry Davy, as professor in the Koyal 
Institution. He took notes of these lectures, and after- 
wards wrote them out in fuller form, interspersing them 
with such drawings as he could make. The desire to be 
engaged in scientific occupation, even though of the 
humblest kind, induced him, in his ignorance of the 
world and the simplicity of his mind, to write to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was then president of the Koyal 
Society. Naturally enough, " no answer " was the reply 
left with the porter. At a later period, in the month of 
December, 181 2, he wrote to Sir Humphry Davy, and sent 
in proof of his earnestness the notes which he had taken 
of the lectures referred to. In a letter published in the 
life of Davy, Faraday refers to his introduction to Sir 
Humphry. He says: — "My desire to escape from trade, 
which I thought vicious and selfish, and to enter into the 
service of science, which, I imagined, made its pursuers 
amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take the bold 
. and simple step of writing to Sir Humphry Davy, ex- 
^^nressing my wishes, and a hope that if any opportunity 
^HMpe in his way he would favour my views." Davy's 
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reply was immediate, kind, and favourable : — " Sir, I am 
far from displeased with the proof you have given me of 
your confidence, and which displays great zeal, power of 
memory, and attention. I am obliged to go out of town, 
and shall not be settled in town till the end of January. 
I will then see you at any time you wish. It would 
gratify me to be of service to you. I wish it may be in 
my power." 

3. After this, Faraday continued to work as bookbinder, 
with the exception of some days during which he was 
writing as an amanuensis for Sir H. Davy, at the time 
when the latter was wounded in the eye by an explosion 
of a chemical compound. Early in March, 1813, Sir 
Humphry Davy offered him the situation of chemical 
assistant in the laboratory of the Eoyal Institution, under 
himself as honorary professor, and Mr. Brande as professor 
of chemistry. Faraday now left the bookbinding trade 
and devoted himself heartily to his new duties. In the 
autumn of that year he accompanied his patron on a 
tour through France, Italy, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 
In 1821 Faraday was appointed superintendent of the 
house and laboratory of the Royal Institution. In 1823 
he was elected corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris; and on the 9th January, 1825, he was 
chosen fellow of the Royal Society of London. 

4. He was released the next year from attendance 
on lectures as chemical assistant at the institution, 
being occupied in scientific research; and in the month 
.of April, 1827, he first took his place as lecturer. 
Faraday made many important discoveries in light, mag- 
netism, and electricity, which raised him to the highest 
rank among European philosophers. His experiments 
demonstrated that electricity, galvanism, and magnetism 
are but modifications of the same force under different 
circumstances. He was a deep and patient investigator, 
and a profound and cautious theorist. His researches had 
few parallels in the history of science, as regards the 
magnitude and interest of the results obtained. He has 
been an eminent example to others, of genius submitting 
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itdeH to the strictest lavs of philosophical inquiry. He 
oonden^ied numx gases supposed to be permanent in form 
into hquids, and destroyed the distinction, until then 
reoeired, l^nreen gases and vapours. One of the most 
r6ixiarkal>]e traits in his character as a philosopher is that, 
detesting half-truths, he never announced a discovery or 
propounded a theory until it was completely established 
His great achievements were rec<^nized by the learned 
societies of England and the Continent, and honours were 
showered upon him. In private life Faraday was beloved 
for the simplicity and truthfulness of his character and 
tlie kindness of his disposition. He died universally 
regretted, Aug. 2^, 1S67. — Universai Biography. 
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HUBERT AXD PRINCE ARTHUR 

Hubert hits been commissioned by King John to murder his nephew 

Prince Arthur. 

A Room in a Castle. Enter Hubert and two attendants. 

Hub, Heat me the^e irons hot, and look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

1st At. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hvh. Uncleanly scruples ! fear not you : look to 't 

[Exeunt attendants. 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Huh. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 

To be more prince) as may be. — You are sad. 
ffub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
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ih, Mercy on me I 

Methinks, nobody should be sad but I ; 

By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey's son ? 
No, indeed is 't not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

%h. (Aside.) If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatcL 

^ih. Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day ; 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

!^. (Aside.) His words do take possession of my bosom — 
Eead here, young Arthur (showing a paper). 
(Aside.) How now, foolish rheum! 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door? 
I must be brief, iest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. — 
Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Hh, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

'/h. Young boy, I must. 

rth. And will you? 

!*6. And I will. 

Hh. Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again. 
And with my hand, at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time. 
Saying, " What lack you?" and " Where lies your 
grief?" ^ 
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Or. - What go«>i love mar I perform for j-ou?" 
MaziT a p»:»r man's son woaki have Iain still, 
Anul Dfe'er have ^H>ke a loving word to you; 
Bat yoa at voor dek service had a prince 
Xav. voa mav think mv love was craftv love. 
And call it cunning: do, an if von will : 
If heaven be pleased that yoa most use me ill, 
Why. then yoa must. — Will you put out minfi 



eves? 



These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on vou ? 

Huh. I have swchti to do it; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out 

Artk, Ah. none, but in this iron age, would do it ! 
The irm of itseH thou^ heat red-hot, 
Approtaching near these eyes, would drink my 

tears. 
And qib^nch this fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 
Nay. after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubbom4iard than hammered iront 
An if an angel should have come to me. 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him: no tongue but 
Hubert'sL 

Hub. Come forth ! [Stamp&] 

Re-enter AtUndanis with cords^ inms, dr. 

Do as I bid vou da 
Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody mea 
Hvb. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
Arth, Alas, what need you be so boist'rous rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-sdlL 

For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 

Xay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
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I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angrily; 

Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 
b, (To attendants.) Go, stand within; let me alone with 

him. 
At. 1 am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[Exeunt attendants, 
A. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend : 

He hath a stern look, but ^ gentle heart; — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 

Give life to yours. 
b. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

h. Is there no remedy? * 

b. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Il O heaven ! — that there were but a mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then, feeling what small things are boist'rous 
there. 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
b. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 
h. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes ; 

Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold. 

And would not harm me. 
b, I can heat it, boy. 

h. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 

Being create for comfort, to be U8*d 

In undeserv'd extremes; see else yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head 
b. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
h. And if you do, you will but make it blush 
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And glow with shame of your proceedings, 

Hubert ; 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes, 
And, like a dog that is compelFd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Ilvh. Well, see to live. I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes; 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to bum them out 

Arth. 0, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace, no more: adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead: 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert 

Hub. Silence ! no more. Go closely in with me; 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. \Exeuid, 

— Shakeg^ean, 



AN ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, A.D. 79. 

1. My uncle having left us, I continued my employment 
till it was time to bathe ; after which I went to supper, 
and then fell into a short and unquiet sleep. There nad 
been during many days before, some shocks of an earth- 
quake, which the less alai*med us as they are frequent in 
Campania; but they were so particularly violent that 
night, that they not only shook everything about us, but 
seemed, indeed, to threaten total destruction. My mother 
flew to my chamber, where she found me rising in order 
to awaken her. 
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2. We went out into a small court belonging to the 
house, which separated the sea from the buildings. As I 
was at that time but eighteen years of age, I know not 
whether I should call my behaviour in this perilous con- 
juncture courage or rashness; but I took up Livy, and 
amused myself with turning over that author, and even 
making extracts from him as if I had been perfectly at 
my ease. While we were in this situation a friend of my 
uncle's, who was just come from Spain to pay him a visit, 
joined us, and observing me sitting by my mother with 
a book in my hand, reproved her patience, and my secu- 
rity : nevertheless, I still went on with my author. 

3. It was now morning, but the light was exceedingly 
faint and languid; the buildings all around us tottered, 
and though we stood upon open ground, yet, as the place 
was narrow and confined, there was no remaining without 
imminent danger: we therefore resolved to leave the town. 
The people followed us in the utmost consternation, and 
(as to a mind distracted with terror, eveiy suggestion 
seems more prudent than its own) pressed in great crowds 
about us in our way out. Being advanced at a conve- 
nient distance from the houses, we stood still in the midst 
of a most hazardous and tremendous scene. 

4. The chariots which we had ordered to be drawn out, 
were so agitated backwards and forwards, though upon 
the most level ground, that we could not keep them 
steady, even by supporting them with large stones. The 
sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be driven from 
its banks by the convulsive motion of the earth ; it is 
certain, at least, the shore was considerably enlarged, and 
several sea-animals were left upon it. 

6. On the other side a black and dreadful cloud, bursting 
with an igneous serpentine vapour, darted out a long tram 
of fire, resembling flashes of hghtning, but much larger. 
Upon this our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned above, 
addressing himself to my mother and me with great 
warmth 'and earnestness: "If your brother and your 
uncle," said he, " is safe, he certainly wishes you may be 
so too; but if he perished it was his desire, no doubt, that 
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you might survive him : why, therefore, do you delay 
your escape a moment ?" We could never think of our 
own safety, we replied, while we were uncertain of his: 
upon which our friend left us, and withdrew from the 
danger with the utmost precipitation. Soon afterwards 
the cloud seemed to descend and cover the whole ocean; 
as, indeed, it entirely hid the island of Caprea and the 
promontory of Misenum. 

6. My mother conjured me to make my escape at any 
rate, which, as I was young, I might easily effect; as for 
herself, she said, her age and corpulency rendered all 
attempts of that sort impossible: however, she would 
^villingly meet death, if she could have the satisfaction of 
seeing that she was not th^ occasion of mine. But I 
absolutely refused to leave her, and taking her by the 
hand I led her on : she complied with great reluctance, 
and not without many reproaches to herself for being the 
occasion of retarding my flight. 

7. The ashes now began to fall upon us, though in no 
great quantity. I turned my head, and observed behind 
us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us like a tor- 
rent. I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn 
out of the high road, lest she should be pressed to death 
in the dark by the crowd that followed us. We had 
scarcely stepped out of the path when darkness over- 
spread us, not like that of a cloudy night, or when there 
is no moon, but of a room when it is shut up, and all the 
lights extinct. 

8. Nothing, then, was to be heard but the shrieks of 
women, the screams of children, and the cries of men; 
some calling for their children, others for their parents, 
others for then- husbands, and only distinguishmg each 
other by their voices; one lamenting his own fate, another 
that of his family; some wishing to die, from the very fear 
of dying; some lifting their hands to the gods; but the 
greater part imagining that the last and eternal night was 
come, which was to destroy both the gods and the world 
together. 

9. Among these, there were some who augmented 
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real terrors by imaginary ones, and made the frighted 
multitude falsely believe that Misenum was actually in 
flames. At length a glimmering light appeared, which 
we imagined to be rather the forerunner of an approach- 
ing burst of flames (as in fact it was) than the return of 
day; however, the fire fell at a distance from us: then 
again we were immersed in thick darkness, and a heavy 
shower of ashes rained upon us, which we were obliged 
every now and then to shake off", otherwise we should 
have been overwhelmed and buried in the heap. 

10. I might boast, that during all this scene of horror, 
not a sigh, or expression of fear, escaped from me, had 
not my support been founded on that miserable, though 
strong consolation, that all mankind were involved in the 
same calamity, and that I imagined I was perishing with 
the world itself. 

11. At last this terrible darkness was dissipated by de- 
grees Hke a cloud or smoke; the real day returned, and 
even the sun appeared, though very faintly, and as when 
an eclipse is coming on. Every object that presented 
itself to our eyes (which were extremely weakened) 
seemed changed, being covered with white ashes as with 
a deep snow. 

12. We returned to Misenum, where we refreshed our- 
selves as well as we could, and passed an anxious night 
between hope and fear; though, indeed, with a much 
larger share of the latter : for the earth still continued to 
shake, while several enthusiastic persons ran wildly among 
the people, throwing out terrifying predictions, and mak- 
ing a kind of frantic sport of their own and their friends' 
wretched situation. However, my mother and I, not- 
withstanding the danger we had passed, and that which 
still threatened us, had no intention of leaving Misenum, 
till we should receive some account of my uncle. — Letters 
of Pliny, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE STAR BY 
ROBERT BURNS, Nov. 8th, 1788. 

1. Sir, — Notwithstanding the opprobrious epithets with 
which some of our philosophers and gloomy sectarians have 
branded our nature — the principle of universal selfish- 
ness, the proneness to all evil, they have given us — still, 
the detestation in which inhumanity to the distressed, or 
insolence to the fallen, are held by all mankind, shows 
that they are not natives of the human heart. 

2. I went last Wednesday to my parish church, most 
cordially to join in grateful acknowledgment to the 
Author of all Good for the consequent blessings of the 
glorious revolution. To that auspicious event we owe 
no less than our liberties civil and religious; to it we are 
likewise indebted for the present royal family, the ruling 
features of whose administration have ever been mildness 
to the subject, and tenderness of his rights. Bred and 
educated in revolution principles, the principles of reason 
and common sense, it could not be any silly political pre- 
judice which made my heart revolt at the harsh, abusive 
manner in which the reverend gentleman^ mentioned the 
house of Stuart, and which, I am afraid, was too much 
the language of the day. 

3. We may rejoice sufficiently in our deliverance from 
past evils, without cruelly raking up the ashes of those 
whose misfortune it was, perhaps, as much as their crime, 
to be the authors of those evils; and we may bless God 
for all His goodness to us as a nation, without at the 
same time cursing a few ruined, powerless exiles, who 
only harboured ideas and made attempts that most of us 
would have done, had we been in their situation. 

4. " The tyrannical house of Stuart " may be said with 
propriety and justice, when compared with the present 
royal family and the sentiments of our days; but is there 
no allowance to be made for the manners of the times? 

* Mr. Kli'kpatrick, minister of the parish of Dunscore. 
(8) X 
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Were the royal contemix)raries of the Stuarts more atten- 
tive to their subjects' rights ] Might not the epithet of 
"tyrannical" be, with at least equal justice, applied to 
the house of Tudor, of York, or any other of their pre- 
decessors ] 

5. The simple state of the case, sir, seems to be this:— 
At that period the science of government, the knowledge 
of the true relation between king and subject, was, like 
other sciences and other knowledge, just in its infancy, 
emerging from dark ages of ignorance and barbarity. 
The Stuarts only contended for prerogatives which they 
knew their predecessors enjoyed, and which they saw 
their contemporaries enjoying; but these prerogatives 
were inimical to the happiness of a nation and the rights 
of subjects. 

6. In this contest between prince and people, the conse- 
quence of that light of science which had lately dawned 
over Europe, the monarch of France, for example, was 
victorious over the struggling liberties of his people; 
with us, luckily, the monarch failed, and his unwarrant- 
able pretensions fell a sacrifice to our rights and happi- 
ness. Whether it was owing to the wisdom of leading 
individuals, or to the jostling of parties, I cannot pretend 
to determine; but likewise, happily for us, the kingly 
power was shifted into another branch of the family, 
who, as they owed the throne solely to the call of a free 
people, could claim nothing inconsistent with the cove- 
nanted terms which placed them there. 

7. The Stuarts have been condemned and laughed at 
for the folly and impracticability of their attempts in 1715 
and 1745. That they failed, I bless God, but cannot 
join in the ridicule against them. Who does not know 
that the abilities or defects of leaders and commanders 
are often hidden until put to the touchstone of exigency; 
and that there is a caprice of fortune, an omnipotence in 
particular accidents and conjunctures of circumstances, 
which exalt us as heroes, or brand us as madmen, just as 
they are for or against us ? 

8. Man, Mr. Publisher, is a strange, weak, inconsistent 
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being. Who would believe, sir, that in this our Augustan 
age of liberality and refinement, while we seem so justly 
sensible and jealous of our rights and liberties, and ani- 
mated with such indignation against the very memory of 
those who would have subverted them, that a certain 
people under our national protection should complain, 
not against our monarch and a few favourite advisers, 
' but against our whole legislative body, for similar oppres- 
sion, and almost in the very same terms as our forefathers 
did of the house of Stuart! I will not, I cannot enter 
into the merits of the cause; but I dare say the American 
Congress, in 1776, will be allowed to be as able and as 
enlightened as the English Convention was in 1688; and 
that their posterity will celebrate the centenary of their 
deliverance from us as duly and sincerely as we do ours 
from the oppressive measures of the wrong-headed house 
of Stuart. 

9. To conclude, sir, let every man who has a tear for 
the many miseries incident to humanity, feel for a family 
illustrious as any in Europe, and unfortunate beyond his- 
toric precedent; and let every Briton (and particularly 
every Scotsman) who ever looked with reverential pity on 
the dotage of a parent, cast a veil over the fatal mis- 
takes of the kings of his forefathers. — i?. B. 



MALTA. 

1. Malta is a principal link between the Eastern and 
Western World; and, although of an area scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of the Isle of Wight, is one of the most 
interesting and important of all islands. Besides being 
the principal station of the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, it is daily visited by ships of all nations. It con- 
tains the most stupendous series of fortifications in the 
world, and is of foremost rank as a military position. 

2. Its past history has been linked closely and suc- 
cessively with the Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
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Romans, Arabs, Normans, Spaniards, Italians, and espe- 
cially with the romantic career of the knightiy order of 
St John of Jerusalem. Lastly, it has become an import- 
ant, though nearly the smallest, member of the numerous 
foreign possessions of the British Empire. 

3. From its position in the centre of the Mediterranean, 
and midway between the three great continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, it is a place of universal interest and 
cosmopolitan population. From the same circumstance of 
its central geograpliical position, it is of peculiar interest 
to the student of natural history; and it would probably 
be difficult to find another tract of similar size possessing 
such varied objects and numerous facilities for the study, 
at once of botaiiy, geology, ornithology, ichthyology, and 
other departments of physical science. 

4. Malta is a rock — a large inhabited quarry. Look at 
it in whichever direction one may, it has a stony aspect; 
for everywhere stones are the chief and conspicuous 
object in a Maltese landscape. 

5. In looking over the island we see numerous villages. 
These are confined, however, to the parts in the eastern 
and southern half of it, or to the district mostly in sight 
of Valletta. However small they may be, they have a 
large and handsome church; f or devotedness to their reli- 
gion is eminently a characteristic of the Maltese, and they 
spare neither time nor expense in erecting and decorating 
commodious places of worship. 

6. J Everywhere between the villages are hundreds and 
thousands of stone walls. These form the inclosures of 
the fields, or rather plots of thin rocky soil. There 
is scarcely such a thing as a fine green meadow to be seen 
anywhere on the island; but yet it is surprising that 
from the scanty depth of earth so much vegetable pro- 
duce is obtained as is actually grown. 

7. There are no oaks, elms, beeches, or other ordinary 
forest trees in Malta. A solitary palm rears its feathery 
crown here and there, at wide intervals, but these are 
indeed "few and far between." The only thing which 
relieves the universal stony aspect of the landscape is 
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the frequent dotting of thick hushy carob-trees, or an 
occasional patch of orange-trees. The orange, lemon, fig, 
and prickly pear are all cultivated in considerable quan- 
tity, but are not large enough to figure conspicuously 
above the lofty stone walls which surround every plot 
and garden. These walls are of loose, naked stones, and 
are necessary to afford protection from the scorching sun 
in summer and from the deluging rains in winter. Other- 
wise the soil would be washed away, leaving the close 
underlying rock quite bare. 

8. All Malta seems to be light yellow — light yellow 
rocks, light yellow fortifications, light yellow stone walls, 
light yellow flat-topped houses, light yellow palaces and 
churches, and light yellow roads and streets. 

9. To relieve this uniformity of colour, there is, besides 
the occasional dark green bushy trees of the carob, every- 
where within sight, some appearance of the clear bright 
blue of the surrounding and intersecting sea, and the still 
clearer but less deep blue sky overhead. 

10. Owing to the sameness of general aspect it is difficult 
to distinguish one village or one hill from another. With 
the exception of the northern steep escarpment of the Ben- 
jemma Hills, the elevations of Malta are not boldly defined. 

11. In walking or riding about the island it is a per- 
petual passage between high stone walls — so lofty as to 
prevent, in general, any good view of the crops or fruit- 
trees growing within their boundary. Here and there a 
fig-tree or prickly pear peeps over the wall-tops, but gener- 
ally the passengers' prospect is limited by the side-walls. 

12. The prickly pear is a curious plant; it is a cactus, 
consisting of a number of large, fleshy, oval leaves, joined 
together promiscuously, and with no stem, trunk, or 
branches, as the leaves grow out from the narrow edges of 
the other leaves. 

18. In the lower parts of the island, at the bottoms of 
the valleys, are grown crops of the richly luxuriant Mal- 
tese clover, called scuLla. This, when mature, is about four 
feet high, and affords excellent spring fodder for horses 
and cattle. As summer comes on it disappears, and 
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almost every green thing in the island becomes bro 
and parched. But in spring the otherwise stony asj 
of the place is much relieved by the bright green cr 
of tliis clover, and by the bushy fruit-trees, which 
grown between the universal high stone walls. 

14. A person looking over the southern half of the isl 
from Valletta is apt to form rather too imfavourable a v 
of its productiveness. The reason of this is because h 
looking upwards, and the island behind the town r 
backwards all around; so that he sees more of the st 
fences than of the soil and crops between them, 
ascending the highest points and looking down from 
central ridge of Malta, a fairer estimate is formed 
its real nature, as the crops are more clearly seen, 
even the most favourable aspect of Malta is still tiba 
abundance of stone. There are scarcely any such an 
to be seen as a green hedge or a green grass meadow; 
woods, no beautiful river banks, scarcely any picturea 
rivulets. Doubly valuable, therefore, is the unire 
glorious relief and contrast afforded by the presencii 
the sea around, and of the peculiarly fine skies oveilu 

15. And yet, notwithstanding these many element! 
uniformity, it would perhaps be difficult to find a n 
cheerful, lively, little tract of industry and content H 
is afforded by Malta. So well pleased are the nati 
with it that its traditional name is Fio7' del Mondo — "' 
Flower of the World." 

16. Throughout Malta the houses are substantially i 
neatly built. The very poorest people live in respects 
stone houses, superior to those of perhaps any coud 
in Europe. The streets of Valletta present facades i 
artistic effects which would be ornaments to any Engl 
city. In particular, there is much variety in the do 
and windows. Some of the latter are long project 
balconies running nearly the entire breadth of the houi 
others are tall rectangular windows with wooden si 
blinds painted green; others combine the two, balcc 

window, in one; others, again, are inserted in rec 
arches or niches, and are themselves simple aid 



The entrances are variouBly arched or rectangular. Some 
serve for both door and window to the ground-floor; 

others Iiave 



fronting flights 
of stops; whilst 
others are quite 
palatial, and are 
surmounted by 
old carved heral- 
dic escutcheons 
of stonework, 
wrought in the 
palmy days of 
the knights and 
grand-masters, 

n, Valletta 
harbour consists 
of two main di- 
visions, but each 
of the two con- 
tains several 
other smaller 
harbours; so 
that in each 
direction the 
sea branches 
and rebranches 
amongst the land, producing great separateness of out- 
line, and also afTording, as a aairoK to tlie picturesqueness, 
a very considerable daily amount of petty inconvenience 
in the use of boat« and ferries. 

IS. These intersecting inlets form the natural merit of 
Malta as a seat of navy and commerce. What nature has 
thus begun has been added to by art in the construction, 
through successive centuries, of the most complete and 
massive series of fortifications in the world. 

19. Valletta proper consists of a peninsula a mile long, 
bordered on tiie east side by tlie Grand Harbour, oo. t£]^ 
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west by the Quarantine Harbour, and on the north by the 
Mediterranean. Valletta rises gradually towards the land 
end of the peninsula, and at the highest part of that 
-extremity a very deep entrenchment is cut right across 
from harbour to harbour. A walk at the bottom of this 
fosse is an interesting ramble. It forms a deep and quiet 
Artificial ravine, M'ith perpendicular sides formed of the 
solid rock, and with continuation walls above. 

20. The breadth at the bottom is about fifty feet, and is 
in some places covered with a dense growth of weeds and 
flowers, and a few patches of prickly -pear. The side- 
walls ascend more than a hundred feet on each side, and 
are bare of vegetation, except a few ferns here and there, 
or some handsome trails of the hanging round leaves of 
the caper plant. This fosse takes several abrupt turns, 
snd is seldom visited except by a casual explorer. Not a 
person or animal is in sight, except the silent sweep of 
some startled bird; far overhead one may catch an occa- 
sional sound of some sentinel on the ramparts. Where 
the fosse crosses the top of the peninsula it is less silent, 
for in that part it passes about eighty feet under the 
drawbridge leading out of Valletta tliough the Porta 
Reale, and which forms the main thoroughfare to and 
from the country and city. — TallacL 



ANCIENT GAMES— A FOOT-RACE. 

[^neas, the hero of the ^neid of Virgil, has landed for a second 
time in Sicily, and institutes games in honour of his father's memory 
on the first anniversary of his death. Among the games was the 
foot-race as here described. Virg. -^n. v. 286.] 

When ended now the naval race, 

^neas seeks a grassy space. 

Which winding hills encompass round, 

Their shaggy tops with forest crowned : 

There, as the deepening vale descends, 

A rustic theatre extends. 

Where, ringed with thousands round, he sate 

On high-heaped throne in rural state, 
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Whoe'er in speed of foot would vie 

He here invites, their chance to try 

And earn reward; from diverse parts 

They come, swift limbs and generous hearts, 

Trojan and Sicel interspersed: 

Euryalus and Nisus first; 

That for his beauty and his youth 

Conspicuous 'midst the sons of Troy, 
This for his pure affection's truth 

Concentred on the lovely boy. 
Diores next them takes his place, 
A princely branch of Priam s race; 
Salius and Patron too succeed, 
The one of Acarnanian breed, 
While Tegea gave the other birth. 
And Arcady his parent earth; 
Then Helymus and Panopes, 
Trinacria's youthful offspring these. 
Trained in the woods to chase the boar 
And comrades of Acestes hoar: 
With many a candidate besides 
Whom dim-eyed fame in darkness hides. 
Whom, as around his seat they pressed, 
^neas thus in brief addressed : 
"Vouchsafe your audience, and receive 

My words with glad regaid. 
None of this train the field shall leave 

Unguerdoned by reward : 
Two polished darts of Gnossian craft, 
An axe with silver-studded haft. 

Such boon be each one's share 
The three who prove them first in speed 
Shall boast a more conspicuous meed. 

And olive chaplets wear; 
First to the victor of the day 
A horse be given with trappings gay; 
A quiver shall the second grace. 
True Amazon, with shafts from Thrace, 
A belt withal of broad bright gold 
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With jewelled clasp to clench its hold: 
These for the second; on the third 
This Argive helmet be conferred" 

He said; at once they take their place, 
And at the sign begin the race, 
Pour from their base like rain-cloud dark, 
And strain their eyes the goal to mark. 
First, far before each flying form, 
Comes Nisus rushing like the storm; 
Then, nearest him where none are near. 
Young Salius strains in full career; 
Then mth brief interval of space 
Euryalus, the third in place; 
Then Helymus : behind him, lo ! 
Diores, touching heel with toe. 

Close hangs upon his rear. 
And, had they run but few roods more. 
Had passed him, shooting on before. 

And made the vantage clear. 

And now the race was all but o'er. 

And panting to the goal they drew, 
When Nisus trips in slippery gore 
Chance-sprinkled on the grassy floor 

From beasts the sacrificers slew; 
So late the conqueror, blithe and bold. 
He fails to keep his foot's sure hold. 
And faUs in prone confusion flung 
Mid victim blood and loathly dung. 
E'en then affection claims its part : 
Euryalus is in his heart; 
Uprisen from the sodden clay. 
He casts himself in Salius' way. 
And Salius tripped and sprawling lay. 
Euryalus like lightning flies 
'Mid plaudits and assenting cries, 
And through his friend attains the prize : 
Next Helymus, and next comes in 
1^ Diores, thus the third to win. 
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Salius aloud his wrong proclaims 
To all who sit to view the games; 
Fills with his shouts the foremost seat, 
Claims back the prize, and brands the cheat. 
But more Euryalus finds grace : 
So well the tears beseem his face, 
And worth appears with brighter shine 
When lodged within a lovely shrine. 
Diores swells the general strain, 

Just ranged within the conqueiing list — 
An empty preference, all in vain. 

Should Salius have the prize he missed, 
-^neas thus: "Your rights are yours; 
None stirs the palm my word assures : 
Let me be suflPered to extend 
Compassion to a hapless friend." 
So speaking, Salius he consoled 
With lion's hide, its claws of gold. 
Outspoke bold Nisus: "If defeat 
Such vast requitals needs must meet. 
And falls win friends, what boon of gi'ace 
Were large enough for Nisus' case. 
Whose merit made him first in place 1 
But Fortune, with malicious glee, 
That bafiled Salius, bafiled me." 
And saying thus, his face he reared. 
And showed his limbs with ordure smeared. 
The good sire smiled, and bade be brought 
A shield by Didymaon wrought, 
A Danaan spoil, which erst he tore 
From Grecian Neptune's temple door : 
Then to the gallant youth presents 
The guerdon, and his heart contents. 

— Coningion's VirgiVs ^neid. 

rojan and Sicel: — The Trojans were the friends and followers of 
eas ; the Siciliam, inhabitants of the land where the game took 
e. Acestes was the king. Trinacria, another name for Sicily. 
mania and Arcadia^ provinces of Greece. Tegea^ a town in 
adia. Amazons^ a mythical race of warlike females, skilled in 
lery. Gnostian, Cretan ; G^otros was the chief town of Crete. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

1. New Zealand, one of the British colonies, consists of 
a grouj^ of islands situated in the Southern Pacific Ocean 
These islands were first discovered by Tasman in 1642, but 
little was kno^m of them till the Wsits of Captain Cook in 
17G9 and 1774. Visits were repeatedly made by whalers 
and others, but no permanent settlement was effected until 
1815. In 1833 a resident governor -was appointed, and 
in 1840 the colony was regularly constituted. There are 
three islands hing north and south, named respectively, 
North Island or New Ulster, Middle Island or New 
Munst^r, and South Island or New Leinster. The last 
named is comparatively small. The entire length of the 
two large islands is about 1200 miles, and the mean 
breadth 140 miles. The total area of the islands is esti- 
mated at about 97,000 square miles. 

2. New Ulster is of a very irregular shape, and is so 
much broken by deep bays and projecting headlands, that 
it is scarcely possible to give any distinct idea of its 
dimensions by tracing straight Unes upon its snrfaca A 
tolerably accurate idea of its shape will be obtained by 
considering it as composed of a nucleus or main body, and 
four great horns or peninsulas. By far the largest of these, 
commencing between Port Tauranga, in the Bay of Plenty 
on the east, and Port Aotia on the west coast, stretches 
N.N.E. for 280 miles, in a deeply serrated projection, 
which has a width at its base of not more than 55 miles, 
and near its extremity of not more than 8 miles. This 
remarkable peninsula is nearly cut through by Hauraki 
Gulf or the Firth of the Thames on the east, and Ma- 
nukao or Symond's Harbour on the west; the only land 
which preserves its continuity being the narrow isthmus, 
on which, like that of ancient Corinth, the town of Auck- 
land has been built. Its west coast is almost a continu- 
OUi straight line, whereas the whole of the east coast is a 

it succession of bays and promontories. 
[!he second of tli^ ioMc ^ninsulas stretches EN.E 
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between the Bay of Plenty on the north and Hawke Bay 
on the east. It is much more compact than the former, 
having hoth a shorter length and a greater width; and 
beside Hawke Bay itself, has no marked indentation, 
except that of Poverty Bay on the east. 
•i. The third peninsula forms the southern extremity of 
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the island, and stretches for 130 miles between Hawke 
Bay and the western part of Cook's Strait to its termina' 
tion at Cape Palliser. 

5, The fourth peninsula, which projects less than any 
of the other three, is in some respects the most conspicu- 
ous of all, in consequence of its containing the lofty vol- 
canic mountain of Egmont, and being partly composed 
of the streams of lava which at some remote period have 
flowed from its sides. The whole island has for the most 
part a very rugged and mountainous surface. It is tra- 
versed from north to south by a great mountain, chaiu., 
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which throws oft' several transverse branches, and pre- 
sents a number of lofty, isolated peaks, among which the 
most conspicuous are Mount Edgecombe, which towers 
above the Bay of Plenty to the height of 10,000 feet; and 
Mount Egniont, which has a height of 8340 feet. 

6. Sedimentary rocks, chiefly of gray sandstone, are 
often seen both among the ridges of the interior and on 
the coast, where they frequently form precipitous cliffs; 
but the far greater part of the rocks are crystalline, and 
so evidently volcanic, that their sides have all the appear- 
ance of continuous lava streams; while the intervening 
valleys and plains are in many instances literally covered 
with the pumice-stones which their craters must have 
ejected when in a state of activity. 

7. The streams which descend from the mountains are 
extremely numerous; and several of them have much 
greater lengths than might be expected from the extent 
of the island and the configuration of its surface. In 
general, however, they are mere mountain torrents, totally 
unfit for any navigable purpose, in consequence of the 
rapidity of their current, the rugged nature of their chan- 
nel, and the immense deposits of shingle which they have 
brought down in their course, and deposited at their 
mouths. 

8. The largest of the rivers is the Waikato, augmented 
by the Waipa; and the Manawotu. The former rises in 
the snows and glaciers of Mount Ruapehu, 9000 feet 
high, flows circuitously N.N.W., and after a course of about 
250 miles, discharges itself on the west coast into Waikato 
harbour. Though much interrupted by falls and rapids, 
it is navigable from its mouth for 100 miles by vessels of 
thirty tons. The Manawotu, rising in the same central 
chain, and at no great distance from the Waikato, takes 
an opposite direction, and, after flowing nearly due south 
along the base of the Rua Wahine Mountains, turns west, 
and forcing its way across a depression of the central 
chain falls into Cook's Strait. Its mouth is encumbered 
by a bar, which at ebb tide has not more than 7 feet of 

ater. 
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9. Most of the streams have their sources in lakes, many 
of which obviously fill the craters of extinct volcanoes; 
and though often not of great extent, so embosomed among 
mountains and magnificent forests as to present scenery 
of extraordinary grandeur and beauty. The largest of 
all the lakes is Taupo, situated near the centre of the 
main body of the island, of an irregular shape, about 
36 miles long by 25 miles broad. About 35 miles N.E. 
from it, is Lake Roto-Rua, which forms nearly a perfect 
circle of 8 miles in diameter, and is remarkable for the 
number of hot springs rising close to its banks. 

10. New Munster or Middle Island is of a much more 
compact and regular form, and though bulging out some- 
what towards the S. may be considered as a parallelogram, 
stretching about 500 miles from N.N.E. to S.S.W. with a 
medium breadth of about 130 miles, and having an area 
of 50,000 square miles. In the north, where it is sepa- 
rated from New Ulster by Cook's Strait, it is very 
rugged and broken, and so much corresponds with the 
opposite coast, both in its general structure and the direc- 
tion of its headlands and submerged reefs, as to suggest 
and furnish good ground for the opinion that the two 
islands were at one time contiguous. The interior of the 
island presents physical features similar to those of New 
Ulster, and is traversed by a lofty central chain, which is 
evidently a continuation of that which terminates on the 
opposite coast of the northern island. This chain has an 
average height of 8000 feet, but Mount Cook near the 
west coast has two peaks, the one 12,200 feet, and the 
other 13,200 feet high. 

11. Both in the interior, and along the coast, several 
extensive plains have been found. The drainage is effected 
by numerous streams, which, instead of skirting the moun- 
tains by flowing N. or S., and thus acquiring length suffi- 
cient for their development into rivers, flow directly east 
or west to the sea, and seldom lose the character of im- 
petuous mountain torrents. 

12. New Leinster or Stewart Island, the third largest 
island of the group, but far inferior in dimensions to the 
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other two, lies somhof Xew Monster, and is separated from 
it bv Foveaiix Strait, about 15 miles wide. It is of a 

m 

triangular, or rather heart-shaped form, about 46 miles 
from north to south, with an extreme breadth of about 
36 miles, and an area of 1400 square miles. Its shores 
have a very pleasing appearance, woods extending down 
to the water s edge. Numerous bays, separated by rocky 
headlands covered with brushwood, indent the coast, 
which is fringed, more especiaUy towards the south, with 
numerous islands. Tlie largest of these indentations are 
Paterson's Inlet on the X.R, and the fine harbour of 
Pegasus Bay in the S.K Like the other two principal 
islands, the interior is mountainous, but the elevation is 
less, none of the summits exceeding 3200 feet 

13- The climate of Xew Zealand is frequently compared 
with that of Great Britain, and certainly there is a great 
similarity between the two countries, so far as respects 
the frequent changes of the weather, the moderate heat 
and cold, and the limited annual and daily range of the 
thermometer. The characteristic feature in the climates 
of the two principal islands is humidity. Through- 
out the North Island the mean annual temperature cal- 
culated on observations made at the Bay of Islands, Auck- 
land, and Wellington, is rather more than 60°. The 
prevailing winds are from the N.W. and the S.R, and 
are accompanied Ti-ith frequent hurricanes, particularly in 
Cook's Strait, which acts as an immense funnel through 
which the tempest rages Ti-ithout intermission, and at all 
seasons. 

14. From Cook's Strait southward along the east coast 
of Middle Island, the climate becomes deteriorated; the 
wind increases both in quantity and violence, and the 
winter cold is much aggravated by icy blasts and southern 
sleet 

15. New Zealand, with the adjoining groups of Chatham, 
Auckland, and Macquarie, forms a botanical centre from 
which a peculiar class of vegetable forms is supposed to have 
issaed. The species are nearly equally divided between 
the monocotyledonous, the cellular, and the dicotyledon- 
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ous plants. To the cellular belong numerous varieties of 
algce^ lichens, fungi, and more especially ferns, which form 
almost the only vegetation over immense districts. Some 
of them are more than 30 feet high, and remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms. A remarkable plant of great 
economical value is the flax-plant {Phormium tenax), which 
seems so natural to the climate that it is found in almost 
all situations, on the driest hills, in swamps, and on the 
sea-shore, within reach of the spray. One species has 
leaves 12 feet, and flower-stalks 20 feet long. Among 
the dicotyledonous plants the most remarkable belong to 
the ConifercB and Taxidece, and furnish valuable descrip- 
tions of timber. 

16. The animal kingdom is extremely limited. Captain 
Cook found no trace of any quadrupeds except a sort of 
fox-dog and a few rats. Of the animals which have been 
introduced, the hog thrives best, and multiphes prodi- 
giously, finding abundance of food in the fern root. All 
the other common European quadrupeds appear to be 
easily acclimatized. 

17. The birds are not remarkable for variety, song, or 
plumage; but one of the most curious and gigantic class 
of birds, called Apterix, from their having no wings, 
are found here. Among other birds are a rail, found 
in the swamps, as large as an English pheasant, and of 
splendid colours, some small and gaily-coloured parrots, 
and a sort of mocking-bird, called tui by the natives, 
which makes a variety of fanciful noises, coughing, 
whistling, and chattering. 

18. The natives of New Zealand, supposed to belong to 
the Malay family, furnish perhaps the finest specimens of 
savage man. The men are tall, strong, and active, the 
women often handsome, and both sexes almost uniformly 
well shaped. They practise tattooing, and form designs 
over their bodies of remarkable elegance. They usually 
live in villages, or "pahs," situated frequently on an 
eminence, and generally surrounded by a palisade, some- 
times strengthened so as to form a tolerably strong de- 
fence against infantry. But, though esteemea intelligent, 

(8) T. 



they are, in respiect of the constmction of their houses, 
much behind other JBiandera of the South Pacific. The 
natives have of late years made great progress in ciTili- 
zatioo. — Imperial Gazetteer. 




A LETTER FROM REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY 
TO HIS SON AT SCHOOL ON BETTING. 

1. My dearest Boy, — There is a matter which gave me 

much uneasiness when you mentioned it You said yoa 

had put into some lottCTy for the Derby, and had hedged 

to make safa 

i. Now all this is bad, bad, nothing but bad. Of all 

L Jutbits gamblii^ is the one I hate most and have avoided 
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most 0^ all habits it grows most on eager minds. 
Success and loss alike make it grow. Of all habits, 
however much civilized men may give way to it, it is 
one of the most intrinsically savage. Historically it has 
been the peace excitement of the lowest brutes in human 
form for ages past. Morally it is unchivalrous and 
unchristian. 

(a) It gains money by the lowest and most unjust 
means, for it takes money out of your neighbour's pocket 
without giving him anything in return. 

(b) It tempts you to use what you fancy your superior 
knowledge of a horse's merits — or anything else — to 
your neighbour's harm. 

3. If you know better than your neighbour you are 
bound to give him your advice. Instead, you conceal 
your knowledge to win from his ignorance; hence come 
all sorts of concealments, dodges, deceits — I say the devil 
is the only father of it. I am sure, moreover, that your 
master would object seriously to anything like a lottery, 
betting, or gambling. 

4. I hope you have not won. I should not be sorry 
for you to lose. If you have won I should not congra- 
tulate you. If you wish to please me, you will give back 
to its lawful owners the money you have won. If you 
are a loser in gross thereby, I will gladly reimburse your 
losses this time. As you had put in you could not in 
honour draw back till after the event. Now you can 
give back your money, saying you understand that Mr. 
13. and your father disapprove of such things, and so gain 
a very great moral influence. 

6. Recollect always that the stock argument is worth- 
less. It is this : " My friend would win from me if he 
could, therefore I have an equal right to win from him." 
Nonsense. The same argument would prove that I have a 
right to maim or kill a man if only I give him leave to 
maim or kill me if he can and will. 

6. I have spoken my mind once and for all on a matter 
on which I have held the same views for more than 
twenty y^ars, and trust in God you will not forget my 
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words in after-life. I have seen many a good fellow 
mined by finding himself one day short of money, and 
trying to get a little by play or betting — and then the 
Lord have mercy on his simple soul, for simple it will not 
remain long. — Your loving Pater. 

Tlie above letter is here inserted as a memorial of a truly excellent and 
high-minded man, a faithful and devoted clergyman, and as a specimen of 
the Arm and kindly way in which such a man dealt with his children. It is 
hoped it may sen'e as a warning against a dangerous practice, into which 
the young are ever too apt to fall. 

Cliarles Kingsley, bom 1819 : Rector of Eversley in Hampshire, 1844 ; Canon 
of Chester, 1870; Canon of Westminster, 1873; died at Eversley Bec^oiy, 
Jan. 23, 1875. 



A LETTER FROM THE 
RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY, M.P., 

DECLINING TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE EDINBURGH RACES. 

The following letter was written in reply to an application from his con- 
stituents for tlie subscription of fifty gumeas, which the members for that 
city had been in the habit of giving to uie Edinburgh races. 

London, July 14, 1841. 

1. My dear Mr. Black, — I am much gratified by what 
you say about the race-cup. I had already written to 
Craig to say that I should not subscribe, and I am glad 
that my determination meets your approbation. In the 
first place, I am not clear that the object is a good one. 
In the next place, I am clear that by giving money for 
such an object in obedience to such a summons, I should 
completely change the whole character of my connection 
with Edinburgh. 

2. It has been usual enough for rich families to keep a 
hold on corrupt boroughs by defrajdng the expense of 
public amusements. Sometimes it is a ball; sometimes 
a regatta. The Derby family used to support the Preston 
races. The members for Beverley, I believe, find a bull 
for their constituents to bait But these were not the 
conditions on which I undertook to represent Edinboi]^ 
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In return for your generous confidence, I offer parlia- 
mentary service, and nothing else. I am indeed most 
willing to contribute the little that I can spare to your 
most useful public charities. But even this I do not 
consider as matter of contract. Nor should I think it 
proper that the town council should call on me to contri- 
bute even to an hospital or a school. But the call that is 
now made is one so objectionable that, I must plainly 
say, I would rather take the Chiltem Hundreds ^ than 
comply with it. 

3. I should feel this if I were a rich man. But I am 
not rich. I have the means- of living very comfortably 
according to my notions, and I shall still be able to spare 
something for the common objects of our party, and 
something for the distressed. But I have nothing to 
waste on gaieties which can at best only be considered 
harmless. If our friends want a member who will find 
them in public diversions, they can be at no loss. I know 
twenty people who, if you will elect them to parliament, 
will gladly treat you to a race and a race-ball once a 
month. But I shall not be very easily induced to believe 
that Edinburgh is disposed to select her representatives 
on such a principle. — Ever yours truly, 

T. B. Macaulay. 



LAMENT OVER THE DEATH OF HECTOR. 

1. Townward they urged the steed, and, as they went, 
Sorrowed and wailed : the mules conveyed the dead, 
And they were seen by none of all the men 
And graceful dames of Troy save one alone. 
Cassandra, beautiful as Venus, stood 
On Pergamus, and from its height discerned 
Her father, standing on the chariot-seat. 
And knew the herald, him whose voice so oft 
Summoned the citizens, and knew the dead 

1 Chiltem Hundreds. A member ofparliament vrho wishes to resign his 
seat applies for the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, to which a nominal 
salary is attached, and thus by that act, vacates his seat. 
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Stretched on a litter drawn by mules. She raised 
Her voice, and called to all the city thus : — 

2. "0 Trojan men and women, hasten forth 
To look on Hector, if ye e'er rejoiced 
To see him coming from the field alive, 
The pride of Troy, and all who dwell in her." 
She spake, and suddenly was neither man 
Nor woman left within the city bounds; 
Deep grief was on them all; they went to meet. 
Near to the gates, the monarch, bringing home 
The dead. 

s. And first the wife whom Hector loved 
Rushed with his reverend mother to the car 
As it rolled on, and, plucking out their hair. 
Touched with their hands the forehead of the dead. 
While round it j)ressed the multitude, and wept; 
And would have wept before the gates all day, 
Even to the set of sun, in bitter grief 
For Hector's loss, had not the aged man 
Addressed the people from his chariot seat : — 

4. "Give place to me, and let tlie mules pass on. 
And ye may weep your fill when once the dead 
Is laid within the palace." As he spake, 
The throng gave way and let the chariot pass; 
And having brought it to the royal halls, 
On a fair couch they laid the corse, and placed 
Singers beside it, leaders of the dirge, 
Who sang a sorrowful, lamenting strain, 
And all the women answered it with sobs. 
White-armed Andromache in both her hands 
Took warlike Hector's head, and over it 
Began the lamentation midst them all : — 



'O* 



6. " Thou hast died young, my husband, leaving me 
In this thy home a widow, and one son, 
An infant yet. To an unhappy pair 
Ik He owes h s birtTa, ciivd iic,\(i\ will, I fear, 
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Bloom into youth ; for ere that day will Troy 
Be overtlirown, since thou, its chief defence, 
Art dead, the guardian of its walls and all 
Its noble matrons and its speechless babes. 
Yet to be carried captives far away. 
And I among them, in the hollow barks; 
And thou, my son, wilt either go with me. 
Where thou shalt toil at menial tasks for some 
Pitiless master; or perhaps some Greek 
Will seize thy little arm, and in his rage 
Will hurl thee from a tower and dash thee dead, 
Remembering how thy father, Hector, slew 
His brother, son, or father; for the hand 
Of Hector forced full many a Greek to bite 
The dust of earth. 

6. "Not slow to smite was he 

In the fierce conflict; therefore all who dwell 

Within the city sorrow for his fall. 

Thou bringest an unutterable grief, 

O Hector, on thy parents, and on me 

The sharpest sorrows. Thou didst not stretch forth 

Thy hands to me, in dying, from thy couch. 

Nor speak a word to comfort me, which I 

Might ever think of night and day with tears." 

So spoke the weeping wife: the women all 
Mingled their wail with hers, and Hecuba 
Took up the passionate lamentation next : — 

7. "0 Hector, thou who wert most fondly loved 
Of all my sons ! While yet thou wert alive, 
Dear wert thou to the gods, who, even now. 
When death has overtaken thee, bestow 
Such care upon thee. All my other sons 
Whom swift Achilles took in war, he sold 
At Samos, Imbros, by the barren sea, 

And Lemnos harbourless. But as for thee. 
When he had taken with the cruel spear 
Thy life, he dragged thee round and round the tomb 
Of his young friend, Patroclus, whom thy hand 
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Had slain, yet raised he not by this the dead; 
And now thou liest in the palace here, 
Fresh and besprinkled as with early dew, 
Like one just slain with silent arrows, aimed 
By Phoebus, bearer of the silver bow." 

8. Weeping she spoke, and woke in all who heard 
Grief without measure. Helen, last of all, 
Took up the lamentation, and began : — 

"O Hector, who wert dearest of my heart 
Of all my husband's brothers, — for the wife 
Am I of god-like Paris, him whose fleet 
Brought me to Troy — would I had sooner died ! 
And now the twentieth year is past since first 
I came a stranger from my native shore. 
Yet have I never heard from thee a word 
Of anger or reproach. 

9. "And when the sons 

Of Priam, and his daughters, and the wives 

Of Priam's sons, in all their fair array. 

Taunted me grievously, or Hecuba 

Herself, — for Priam ever was to me 

A gracious father, — thou didst take my part 

With kindly admonitions, and restrain 

Their tongues with soft address and gentle words; 

Therefore my heart is grieved, and I bewail 

Thee and myself at once, — unhappy me ! 

For now I have no friend in all wide Troy, — 

None to be kind to me: they hate me alL" 

— From translation of Homer's Uiady W. C. Bryant (irM-i878). 



ON STUDY. 

1. Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in priyateness and 
retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is 
in ate judgment and disposition of business. For expert 
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men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one by 
one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and mar- 
shalling of affairs, come best from those who are learned. 
To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them 
too much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for 
natural abilities are like natural plants that need pruning 
by study, and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large, except they be bounded in by ex- 
perience. 

2. Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them: for they teach not their 
own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and above 
them, won by observation. 

3. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. 

4. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man. And 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present 
wit; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. — BcLCon (i56i-i626). 



CANADA. 

1. Canada, an extensive territory in North America 
belonging to Great Britain, was formerly divided into 
two provinces called respectively Upper and Lower, or 
Western and Eastern Canada, separated by the river 
Ottawa. These provinces are now politically united, 
though still differing in laws, customs, and manners. 
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2. Upper Canada is characterized bj a general evenness 
of surface. TJiere are few great elevations, with the 
exception of a table ridge of considerable height which 
stretches eouth-eaat and north-west, forming a water-shed 
between Lakes Superior and Huron. Upper C anada, thoa^ 
much more fertile than I/invqt Canada, is inferior to it as 
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regards romantic and picturesque scenery. The physical 
features of the latter generally are varied and grand, con- 
sisting of boundless forests, magnificent rivers and lakes, 
extensive prairies, bold rocky heights, and foaming cata- 
racts, diversified by cultivated fields, pretty villages and 
settlements, some of them stretching up along the moun- 
tains; fertile islands, with neat white cottages, rich pas- 
tures, and well-fed flocks. This beautiful appearance, 
however, changes to a very different character in winter. 
After a heavy fall of snow, succeeded by rain and a par- 
tial thaw, a strong frost coats the trees and all their 
branches with transparent ice, often an inch thick, weigh- 
ing on them so heavily, that in a tempest whole forests 
are laid prostrate with tremendous noise and uproar. 
Nothing, however, can be imagined more beautiful than 
the effect of sunshine on the frozen boughs, where every 
particle of the icy crystals S2)arkles, and nature seems 
decked in diamonds. 

3. The mountains of Canada are confined entirely to 
Lower or Eastern Canada, the elevations in the western 
province not attaining that dignity. The principal ranges 
stretch from south-west to north-east, and lie nearly 
parallel to each other. They consist of the Green Moun- 
tains — so called from the pine forests that cover their 
slopes, which, from the latitude of Quebec, follow nearly 
the course of the St. Lawrence, on the south side of 
which they are situated, and terminate on the gulf of the 
same name. The rocky masses connected with the moun- 
tain chains that line the St. Lawrence river advance in 
many places close to the stream, forming precipitous cliffs 
frequently 200 and 300 feet high. 

4. The principal rivers in Lower Canada are the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa. The St. Lawrence issues from 
the north-east end of Lake Ontario, and as far as 45° N. 
latitude it forms the boundary line between Upper 
Canada and the state of New York. After that point it 
is entirely in Lower Canada. The Ottawa, which forms 
the boundary between Lower and Upper Canada, falls 
into the St. Lawrence at Montreal, after a course pro- 
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bably of 350 to 400 miles, and is navigable for about 
90 miles from its junction. Its scenery, particularly during 
the latter part of its course, is singularly picturesque and 
beautiful, enhanced by magnificent cataracts and numer- 
ous richly-wooded islands. 

5. The principal rivers of Upper Canada occur in the 
peninsular portion which projects into Lake Erie. These 
are the Thames and the Ouse. Numberless streams of 
smaller size, and of which the Trent is the principal, 
drain the Canadian sides of Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

6. The lakes of Canada are extremely numerous; the 
largest are Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
none of which, however, belong exclusively to Canada, 
being equally within the territory of the United States. 
Lake Superior is the most extensive expanse of fresh 
water in the world, and the most elevated of the North 
American chain of lakes. Its greatest length is 420 miles, 
its greatest breadth 160 miles, and its area 32,000 square 
miles. The north shore is generally bold and elevated, 
presenting almost continuous ranges of cliffs, which vary 
in height from 300 to 1500 feet; the south shore is low 
and sandy, though occasionally interrupted by limestone 
ridges, the most remarkable of which, situated towards 
the eastern extremity, presents a perpendicular wall 300 
feet high, broken by numerous caverns and projections, 
and forming, under the name of the Pictured Rocks, one 
of the greatest natural curiosities of the United States. 
The water of the lake is remarkable for its transparency, 
and derives its supplies from a basin which is estimated 
at 100,000 square miles, and is drained by more than 200 
streams. The outlet is at the south-east, by the St 
Mary, the falls of which descend 22 i feet over a series of 
rapids about two miles long. Withm the lake itself the 
oidy obstruction to its navigation are the violent gales to 
which it is subject. It is well supplied with fish, princi- 
pally, trout, whitefish, and sturgeon. 

7. Lake Huron is 218 miles long and 180 miles broad. 
This lake receives the waters of Lake Michigan on the 

* north-west, and the watet^ oi Lake Superior through 
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the river St. Mary on the N.N.W., and empties itself by 
the St. Clair Kiver into Lake St. Clair, whence by the 
Detroit Kiver it enters Lake Erie. The waters of the lake 
are remarkably pure and clear. The shores are generally 
Ijarren and broken, especially towards the north, where a 
bold ridge of hills extends about forty miles along the 
coast. Clay cliffs, rolled stones, abrupt rocks, and woody 
steeps, of various elevations, constitute the general cha- 
racter of the coast in most parts of the laike; but the 
lands above these forbidding shores are frequently of an 
excellent quality, especially to the east 

8. Lake Erie is the most southern of the Canadian lakes. 
The whole of its south shores is within the territory of 
the United States, and its north within that of Upper 
Canada. It receives the waters of Lakes Superior, Michi- 

fan, Huron, and St. Clair, through the St. Clair and 
)etroit rivers, at its south-western extremity, and dis- 
charges its waters into Lake Ontario by the Niagara 
River at its north-eastern end. This is the most danger- 
ous of all the lakes to navigate in stormy weather, in con- 
sequence of the heavy ground-swell proceeding from its 
shallowness. The banks vary in height; no portion of 
them, however, is above 100 feet high. There are con- 
siderable quantities of red cedar on particular portions of 
the coast. Lake Erie is connected with Lake Ontario 
by the Niagara River. It is 33i miles long, and varies 
in breadth, being about 1 mile where it issues from Lake 
Erie. Its total descent is 331 feet. About 15 miles 
from Lake Erie it is precipitated over a ledge of Silurian 
limestone, and forms the celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
having been previously divided into two cataracts by a 
central island, called Goat Island. It discharges, it is 
computed, a hundred millions of tons of water each hour. 
The cataract on the south side of the island, called the 
American Fall, is 162 feet high and 1125 feet wide; that 
on the Canadian side, called the Great or Horse-shoe Fall, 
is 149 feet high and 2100 feet wide. Below the falls, 
the river rushes with great velocity down the sloping 
bottom of a narrow chasm for a distance of seven miles. 
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This ravine varies from 200 to 400 yards in width from 
cliflf to cliff, and its walls rise almost perpendicularly to 
a height of from 250 to 300 feet. A short distance 
above the falls a cable suspension -bridge has been erected 
across the river. 

9. Lake Ontario, 180 miles long by 50 broad, receives 
the waters of Lake Erie, and discharges them by the St 
Lawrence into the Atlantic 1000 nules distant It is 
navigable throughout its whole extent, and at all seasons, 
as, on account of its depth — in some places more than 
600 feet — it rarely freezes. 

10. Iron of the best quality has been found in great 
abundance in Canada; silver in small quantities, and 
lead, tin, and copper occur in several places. The latter 
is mostly found near Lake Superior. Marble of many 
varieties, lithographic stone, and gypsum are also found 
in the West Province. 

11. If latitude alone determined the temperature of the 
atmosphere, the climate of the Canadas would resemble 
that of Central and South Europe; but, through the 
operation of the numerous disturbing influences by which 
temperature is affected, it is nearly the same as the 
climates of Norway, Sweden, St Petersburg, and the 
south parts of Iceland — the isothermal line diverging far 
to the north of the parallels of latitude that connect it 
with the old continent Both the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter are much greater than in the corre- 
pponding latitudes of Europe; but in the districts adjoin- 
ing the great lakes on its south border, the climate is 
much milder and more equable than that of places more 
remote — a natural consequence of the presence of great 
expanses of water. 

IS. The azure of the Canadian skies is remarkable for 
its purity and transparency, while fogs are almost un- 
known. In Lower Canada the winter commences about 
the latter end of November, and lasts until the end of 
A^ril, when agricultural operations are resumed; during 
this period the frost is generally intense, with north 
windB and a clear atiaos^lvere. In Upper Canada the 
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winter is considerably shorter, and the sledge, or sleigh- 
ing season, which in Lower Canada genersilly continues 
for five months together, scarcely lasts two in the Upper 
Province. No climate in the world is more salubrious or 
more conducive to longevity — contagious disorders or 
fatal epidemics being almost unknown; while, from the 
greater dryness of the climate, persons suffer far less from 
coughs and colds than they do in England. The climate 
up to 50° N. lat. is singularly favourable to the growth of 
most of the cereals, particularly wheat, oats, maize, and 
barley. 

13. In Lower Canada, as in all cold countries, vegetation 
is necessarily rapid, the foliage of the forest being often 
unfolded in great luxuriance in the course of a fortnight 
In Upper Canada, where the suddenness of the transition 
from winter to summer is not so great, the budding and 
blossoming are rather more gradual than in the Lower 
Province. The greater portion of both provinces is 
covered with forests, consisting chiefly of white and red 
pine, the former of which frequently attains the height 
of 100 feet to the first branch, and occasionally 200 feet. 
Immense quantities of this timber are annually sent to 
England. The other kinds of timber are ash, birch, beech, 
elm, hickory, sugar-maple, butternut-tree, black walnut, 
wild cherry-tree, and basswood or lime-tree. Flowers of 
great beauty and variety abound, the woods in summer 
being covered with them. Nearly all the vegetables and 
fruits of England thrive in the Canadas. In the south, 
peaches and apples are grown in abundance. 

14. Canada West is settled principally by emigrants and 
the descendants of emigrants from Great Britain and 
Ireland. In East Canada the majority of the inhabitants 
are of French origin, mostly descendants of settlers from 
Normandy, established in the colony previously to 1759, 
and to whom they still bear in many particulars a close 
resemblance. They are civil, polite, and hospitable, and 
much attached to old habits and usages. 

15. Canada derives its name from the Iroquois word 
kanatay signifying a collection of huts, and which the 
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early discoverers mistook for the name of the country. 
It is said to have been first discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
in 1497, bnt the first settlement made by Europeans was 
in 1541, at St Croix's Harbour by Jacques Cartier, 
a French navigator, who sailed up the St Lawrence, to 
which he gave its present name. In 1608 a permanent 
settlement was made by the French upon the present 
site of Quebec, Canada being then called New France. 
From this period till 1759 the French continued to 
occupy the country, though much harassed by various 
tribes of Indians, particularly the Mohawks; but in the 
year just named an English army under General Wolfe 
captured Quebec; and by September, 1760, all other 
places within the government of Canada were surrendered 
to the British, and the French power in that quarter of 
the world entirely annihilated. — Imperial Gazetteer, 



1^ 



READING. 

1. This is that which I think great readers are apt to 
be mistaken in. Those who have read of everything are 
thought to understand everything too; but it is not 
always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough 
to cram ourselves with a great load of collections; unless 
we chew them over again, they wiJl not give us strength 
and nourishment. There are, indeed, in some writers 
visible instances of deep thoughts, close and acute reason- 
ing, and ideas well pursued. The light these would give 
would be of great use, if their reader would observe and 
imitate them; all the rest at best are but particulars fit to 
be turned into knowledge; but that can be done only by 
our own meditation, and examining the reach, force, and 
coherence of what is said; and then, as far as we appre- 
'hsad and see the eoimection of ideas, so far it is ours; 
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without that, it is but so much loose matter floating in 
our brain. The memory may be stored, but the judg- 
ment is little better, and the stock of knowledge not in- 
creased, by being able to repeat what others have said, 
or produce the arguments we have found in them. 

2. Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hear- 
say, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by 
rote, and very often upon weak and wrong principles. 
For all that is to be found in books is not built upon true 
foundations, nor always rightly deduced from the prin- 
ciples it is intended to be built on. Such an examen as 
is requisite to discover that, every reader's mind is not 
forward to make; especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can scrape together that may favour and support the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude themselves from 
truth and from all true benefit to be received by reading. 
Others of more indifferency often want attention and 
industry. The mind is backward in itself to be at the 
pains to trace every argument to its original, and to see 
upon what basis it stands, and how firmly; but yet it is 
this that gives so much the advantage to one man more 
than another in reading. 

3. The mind should by severe rules be tied down to this 
at first uneasy task; use and exercise will give it facility. 
So that those who are accustomed to it readily, as it were 
with one cast of the eye, take a view of the argument, and 
presently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. Those 
who have this faculty, one may say, have the true key of 
books, and a clue to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth and certainty. This, 
young beginners should be encouraged in and shown the 
use of, that they may profit by their reading. Those who 
are strangers to it will be apt to think it too great a clog 
in the way of men's studies, and they will suspect they 
shall make but small progress, if, in the books they read, 
they must stand to examine and unravel every argument, 
and follow it step by step up to its original. 

4. I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to wei^ 

(8) «)L>^ 
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with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But I 
am here inquiring into the conduct of the understanding 
in its progress towards knowledge; and to those who aim 
at that, I may say, that he who fair and softly goes 
steadily forward in a course that points right, will sooner 
be at his journey's end than he that runs after every one 
he meets, though he gallop all day full speed. 

5. To which let me add that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub to 
any one only in the beginning : when custom and exer- 
cise have made it familiar, it will be despatched on most 
occasions without resting or interruption in the course of 
our reading. The motions and views of a mind exercised 
that way are wonderfully quick; and the man used to 
such sort of reflections, sees at once at one glimpse as 
would require a long discourse to lay before another, and 
make out in an entire and gradual deduction. Besides 
that, when the first difficulties are over, the delight and 
sensible advantage it brings, mightily encourages and 
enlivens the mind in reading, which, without this, is very 
improperly called study. — Locke, 



CHOICE QUOTATIONS IN PROSK 

ON QUOTATIONS. 

1. Why are not more gems from our great authors 
scattered over the country] Great books are not in 
everybody's reach; and though it is better to know them 
thoroughly than to know them only here and there, yet it 
is a good work to give a little to those who have neither 
time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, 
when in any fragrant, scarce old tome he discovers a 
sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart 
good, hasten to ^ve \t. — Colerirfg^. 
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ON BOOKS. 

2. Except a living man there is nothing more wonder- 
ful than a book ! — a message to us from the dead — from 
human souls whom we never saw, who lived, perhaps, 
thousands of miles away; and yet these, in those little 
sheets of paper, speak to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as brothers. . , , 
I say we ought to reverence books, to look at them as 
useful and mighty things. — Kingsley. 

ON CHARACTER. 

3. Instead of saying that man is the creature of cir- 
cumstances, it would be nearer the mark to say that man 
is the architect of circumstances. It is character which 
builds an existence out of circumstances. Our strength 
is measured by our plastic power. From the same 
materials one man builds palaces, another hovels; one 
warehouses, another villas; bricks and mortar are mortar 
and bricks, until the architect can make them something 
else. — Carhjle, 

ON CHEERFULNESS. 

4. Give us, give us, the man who sings at his work! 
Be his occupation what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow the same pursuit in silent sullenness. 
He will do more in the same time, he will do it better, 
he will persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of 
fatigue whilst he marches to music. The very stars are 
said to make harmony as they revolve in their spheres. 
Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether past 
calculation its powers of endurance. Efforts, to be per- 
manently useful, must be uniformly joyous, a spirit all 
sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright. — Carlyle. 

ON CIRCUMSTANCES. 

6. It is a painful fact, but there is no denying it, the 
mass are the tools of circumstance ; thistle-doYrxL otsL N3cift. 
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breeze, straw on the river, their course is shaped for 
them by the currents and eddies of the stream of life; 
but only in proportion as they are things, not men and 
women. Man was meant to be not the slave, but the 
master of circumstances; and in proportion as he re- 
covers his humanity, in every sense of that great obsolete 
word, in proportion as he gets back the spirit of manli- 
ness, which is self-sacrifice, affection, loyalty to an idea 
beyond himself, a God above himself, so far will he 
rise above circumstances, and wield them at his will — 
Kingdey, 

ON CONTENTMENT. 

6 There is scarce any lot so low, but there is some- 
thing in it to satisfy the man whom it has befallen; Pro- 
vidence having so ordered things that in every man's 
cup, how bitter soever, there are some cordial drops, 
some good circumstances which, if wisely extracted, are 
sufficient for the purpose he wants them, that is, to make 
him contented, and if not happy, at least resigned. — 
Sterne. 

ON COVETOUSNESS. 

7. The covetous man is a downright servant, a man 
condemned to work in mines, which is the lowest and 
hardest condition of servitude; and, to increase his 
misery, a worker there for he knows not whom: "He 
heapeth up riches, and knows not who shall enjoy them;" 
it is only sure that he himself neither shall nor can enjoy 
them. He is an indigent, needy slave; he will hardly 
allow himself clothes and board wages; he defrauds not 
only other men, but his own genius; he cheats himself 
for money. But the servile and miserable condition of 
this wretch is so apparent, that I leave it, as evident to 
every man's sight as well as judgment. — Cowley. 

ON EDUCATION. 

8. Education, briefly, is the leading human souls to 
what is best, and mak\iv^\?\v^\.\«. best out of them; and 
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these two objects are always attainable together, and by 
the same means; the training which makes men happiest 
in themselves also makes them most serviceable to others. 

— Btiskin. 

ON FAILURE. 

9. Every failure is a step to success; every detection of 
what is false directs us towards what is true; every trial 
exhausts some tempting form of error. Not only so; 
but scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure; scarcely 
any theory, the result of steady thought, is altogether 
false; no tempting form of error is without some latent 
charm derived from truth. — Professor Whewell. 

ON A GENTLEMAN. 

10. A gentleman is a rarer thing than some of us think 
for. Which of us can point out many such in his circle, 
men whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant 
and elevated; who can look the world honestly in the 
face, with an equal manly sympathy for the great and 
the smalH We all know a hundred who:e coats are 
well made, and a score who have excellent manners; but 
of gentlemen how many? Let us take a little scrap of 
paper and each make out his list. — Thackeray. 

' ON LIFE. 

11. To live is not merely to breathe, it is to act; it is to 
make use of our organs, senses, faculties, of all those 
parts of ourselves which give us the feeling of existence. 
The man who has lived longest is not the man who has 
counted most years, but he who has enjoyed life most. 
— Rousseau. 

12. Art is long, life short, judgment difl&cult, oppor- 
tunity fleeting. To act is easy, to think is difficult; to 
act according to our thoughts is troublesome. Every 
beginning is agreeable; the threshold is the place of ex- 
pectation. The boy is astonished, his impressions guide 
him, he learns as he plays, earnestness comes on him by 
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surprise. Imitation is born with us, but what we ought 
to imitate is not easily discovered. The excellent is 
seldom found, more seldom prized. — Goetlie, 

POETRY. 

13. Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings 
back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps imquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the springtime of our being, refines youth- 
ful love, strengthens our interest in human nature, by 
vivid delineations of its tenderest and softest feelings, 
and, through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. — Channing. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

14. Knowledge is not a couch whereupon to rest a search- 
ing and restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; 
or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; 
or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention; 
or a shop for profit or sale; but a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator, and the relief of man's estate. But 
this is that which will indeed dignify and exalt know- 
ledge, if contemplation and action may be more nearly 
and straitly conjoined and united together than they have 
been; a conjunction like unto that of the two highest 
planets — Saturn, the planet of rest and contemplation, 
and Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action. — Bacon. 

INDUSTRY. 

15. He that from small beginnings has deservedly raised 
himself to the highest stations may not always find that 
full satisfaction in the possession of his object that he 
anticipated in the pursuit of it. But although the indi- 
vidual may be disappointed, the community are bene- 
fited; first, by his exertions; and secondly, that the 
public are served not by what the Lord Mayor feels 
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who rides in his coach, but by what the apprentice boy 
feels who looks at him. — Colton, 



BOOKS. 

16. For books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve 
as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively and as vigorously productive as those fabulous 
dragon's teeth; and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other 
hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man 
as kill a good book : who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image; but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself, kills the image of God as it were in 
the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but 
a good book is the precious life blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. — Milton, 

ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSATION. 

17. Conversation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the recesses and secret chambers of the soul. 
By occasional hints and incidents it brings old useful 
notions into remembrance; it unfolds and displays the 
hidden treasure of knowledge, with which reading, ob- 
servation, and study had before furnished the mind. By 
mutual discourse the soul is awakened and allured to 
bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns how to 
render thean most useful to mankind. A man of vast 
reading, without conversation, is like a miser who lives 
only to himself. — Watts. 

THINKING. 

18. Thinking leads man to knowledge. He may see and 
hear, and read and learn whatever he pleases, and as 
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much as he pleases : he will never know anything of it, 
except that which he has thought over, that which by 
thinking he has made the property of his mind. Is it 
then saying too much, if I say that man, by thinking 
only, becomes truly man. Take away thought from 
man's life and what remains 1 — Pestalozzi. 

WHAT REALLY BENEFITS US. 

19. It is not what we earn, but what we save that 
makes us rich. It is not what we eat, but what we digest 
that makes us strong. It is not what we read, but what 
we understand that makes us leam. It is not what we 
intend, but what we do that makes us useful. — Anon. 

NOW. 

20. Now is the constant syllable ticking from the clock 
of time. Now is the watchword of the wise. Now is on 
the banner of the prudent. Let us keep this little word 
always in our minds, and whenever any thing presents 
itself to us in the shape of work, whether mental or 
physical, we should do it with all our might, remember- 
ing that now is the only time for us — that now is ours; 
that then may never be. — Anon, 
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